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THE PRINCE OF 


T was every way fitting that “The Most High, 
Most Puissant, and Most Illustrious Prince, Al- 
bert Edward, Prince of Wales,” should visit India 
and see something of the two hundred and odd mill- 
ions of people who have since 1858 come to look 


THE DEAD 


upon him as their future “ Shahzadah,” or whatever 
other Oriental designation should be held to be the 
equivalent of “Emperor of India.” Despite his 
long string of titles, beginning with “ Duke of Sax- 
ony, Duke of Cornwall and Rothsay, Earl of Ches- 
ter, Carrick, and Dublin, Baron of Renfrew, Lord 
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| able more than his income. 


WALES IN INDIA. 


of the Isles,” knight of all sorts of orders, field-mar- 
shal in the army, and colonel of three regiments, and 
running down to “ Barrister-at-Law, D.C. L., LL. D., 
etc.,” the prince can hardly be looked upon as an 
heroic personage. He is a middle-sized, rather pudgy 


ELEPHANT, 


gentleman of six-and-thirty, quite nice-looking, with 
a noticeable thinness of hair at the top of his head. 
Of his early manhood perhaps the less said the bet- 
ter; but for the last few years he appears to have 
settled down to quite a decorous way of life, to have 
developed a decided gift of presiding at public meet- 
ings and receptions, and getting rid of a consider- 
For the rest, he is much 
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devoted to snipe-shooting and fancy farming. In all 
England there are no finer prize-pigs than those bred 
and fed at Sandringham. 

The prince said that it had been the ‘‘ dream of 
his life to visit India;” but Mr. Russell assures us 
that he ‘‘ had been in constant participation in func- 
tions of state importance or of a national character 
at home ;” that “never, with the exception of the 
prince-regent, had an heir-apparent been so much 
before the public eye, and never had any prince of 
the blood in direct succession to the throne been in- 
trusted in the lifetime of the reigning sovereign with 
so large a part of the functions of sovereignty ;” and 
that he was, “‘ owing to circumstances of which no 
one questioned the force, in such a position that it 
seemed scarcely possible that his absence from the 
country for half a year or more would not be attended 
with serious inconveniences.” But when, early in 
1875, the project of a visit to India was formally an- 
nounced, nobody seems to have thought that the 
country would suffer from the want of his presence. 
The only question seems to have been as to who 
should pay the cost. The government at first de- 
cided that the expenses should be charged to the reve- 
nues of India; but it was afterward resolved that 
India should pay only for what was actually expended 
there by the Indian authorities. This, as estimated, 
would amount to some thirty thousand pounds, The 
Admiralty put down the expenses of the voyage out 
and back at fifty-two thousand pounds, including the 
necessary movements of the fleet. For the personal 
expenses, including the cost of presents to native 
chiefs, government asked and obtained a grant of 
sixty thousand pounds—this, we understand, not to 
include the thirty thousand to be charged to India. 
So that, all told, something less than three-quarters 
of a million dollars was appropriated for the visit. 
People wise in such matters were confident that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would in the end have 
to ask for four or five times as much. But, as it 
happened, when the bills were all paid, there was 
some money left, which the prince was allowed to 
keep for himself. 

The suite of the prince numbered about a score 
of persons, only a few of whom require special men- 
tion here. First in rank was the Duke of Suther- 
land, a nobleman verging upon fifty ; then Lord Suf- 
field, two years his junior, the official head of the 
prince’s household ; the Earl of Aylesford and two 
or three lords, some of whom had been in India be- 
fore ; Lieutenant Augustus Fitz-George, whose name 
suggests participation of an irregular kind in the 
blood-royal ; and notably the venerable philarithro- 
pist, Sir Bartle Frere, who had first gone out to India 
forty years before, had risen to be Governor of Bom- 
bay from 1862 to 1867, was perhaps better known 
there than any other living Englishman, and who 
was now charged in part ‘‘ with the most delicate 
and difficult functions in administering the affairs of 
finance and presents.” Dr. Fayrer had “ the onerous 
and responsible duty of watching over the health of 
the prince ;” the Rev. Canon Duckworth, who came 
out strong as a “ muscular Christian,” was chaplain. 





Last, and for our purpose most important of all, were 
Mr. William Howard Russell, whose preéminent 
ability in describing pageants and the like secured 
for him the appointment of honorary private secre- 
tary to his royal highness, with the duty of duly re- 
cording the events of the visit; and Mr. Sydney 
Hall, “ whose sympathetic and skillful pencil had 
gained him high reputation, received a commission 
to sketch the incidents of the tour.” Mr. Russell 
tells us that his book is “a journal or diary kept 
from day to day, in which the Prince of Wales is the 
central figure round which all the things, persons, 
and events mentioned in it revolve ;” and he does 
his best to preserve the grave dignity befitting his 
official functions. Mr. Hall also makes the prince 
prominent in almost every one of his seventy sketch- 
es. He presents him in all sorts of dress and ac- 
coutrements. We have his plump figure in the full 
uniform of a British field-marshal ; in mz/fti, or civil- 
ian garb ; in Derby hat, cigar in mouth, mounted on a 
goat-like donkey in the streets of Cairo ; in shooting- 
dress, trudging through swamps, or mounted on an 
elephant beating the jungles in search of tigers ; with 
bare arms and unbraced trousers playing at lawn- 
tennis on the deck of the Serapis, with the thermom- 
eter verging upon go° ; and, finally, like a good fa- 
terfamilias, greeting the pretty princess and their 
five nice children, who look half scared at a snarling 
young tiger-cat and other lovely pets which he has 
brought home from India. 

The general outline of the long voyage is briefly 
this: The royal party left London October 11, 1875, 
hurried overland through France and Italy, reaching 
Brindisi, at the heel of the Italian boot, in four or 
fivedays. Here they embarked on the royal steamer 
Serapis, screwed down the Mediterranean to the Suez 
Canal, stopping by the way at Athens to make a 
rather hasty call upon the King of Greece, who was 
“ delighted with the presents brought to him, con- 
sisting of a steam-launch, an Alderney bull and cow, 
a ram and a sheep, and a few fine specimens of the 
British pig, which came from Sandringham.” From 
Suez the Serapis and her smaller consort the Osborne 
steamed down the Red Sea, past Aden, and shot 
across the Indian Ocean to the island-city of Bom- 
bay, which was reached November 8th. Here they 
were welcomed by Lord Northbrooke, the viceroy ; and 
the imposing ceremonies of the visit to India began. 

Almost the first thing was the formal reception 
of the native princes whose quasi-independent do- 
minions lie within the bounds of the Presidency of 
Bombay. All things had been prearranged accord- 
ing to the nicest rules of Oriental etiquette. Each 
prince was to be saluted by a certain number of guns 
according to his supposed rank, twenty-one being 
the highest, and so on down to the “‘seven-gun men.” 
The prince was to receive each at a certain point on 
the carpet of state, and at the close of the interview 
to conduct him back to a prescribed point, and no 
farther. We quote, with much abridgment, the nar- 
rative of the most notable of these receptions. First 
came his highness Sewajee Chutraputtee Maharaj, 
Raja of Kolhapoor : 
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‘* A little before 10 A. M. the guns began fo fire a sa- 
lute, and, before we could count the nineteen coups to 
which his highness is entitled, the raja drove up, with a 
great flourish, in a grand carriage, drawn by four horses, 
with servants in liveries of blue and silver, and a mag- 
nificent fan-bearer behind wielding a blazing machine, to 
keep the sun away. He was received as per programme, 
led up the steps into the hall, up the grand staircase, then 
into the corridors, and so conducted to the entrance of 
the throne-room. The prince, who had risen, advanced 
down the carpet to meet him. At the edge he stretched 
forth his hand, and took that of the raja, whom he drew 
toward him kindiy. After him trooped the sirdars, each 
holding his sword by the sheath, which has neither straps, 
buckle, nor slings. A few phrases of courtesy were ex- 


changed between the shahzadah and the raja, who is an | 


sented to the prince a handkerchief containing gold 
mohurs, The prince touched this with his right hand 
and remitted, and the sirdar walked backward to his seat. 
Then the prince, taking a gold and jeweled scent-bottle, 
shook a few drops of perfume (#¢¢ur) on the raja’s pock- 
et-handkerchief, and from another rich casket took betel- 
nut (fé) wrapped in fresh, green leaf covered with gold- 
foil, which he placed in the raja’s hand, Major Hender- 
son, as per programme, doing the same for the sirdars. 
The interview was at an end, and the prince led his high- 
ness to the sacred verge of the carpet, and thence he was 
conducted to the entrance, where ke vanished, with his 
face still turned to the throne.” 


How much of the revenue of this little raja is 
appropriated by the British is not told by Mr. Rus- 
sell. Next after him came Chamrajenda 
Wadia, Maharaja of Mysore, a prince of high- 








THE PRINCE AT CAIROce 


adopted son of the last prince, who died six years ago. 
He is a boy of twelve, and was attired in purple velvet 
and white muslin, and was incrusted with gems. His 
turban was a wealth of pearls and rubies; his neck like 
an array of show-cases of a great jeweler. He looks as 
though he would be the better for a course of cricketing. 
The state which is ruled in his name contains upward of 
three thousand square miles, and more than eight hun- 
dred thousand people, and has a revenue of 3,047,243 
rupees. The face of the raja wore an expression of 
pleased surprise as his royal highness, coming to the reg- 
ulation spot on the carpet, took his little hand and led 
him opposite to the silver chair, where he left him with 
a bow, and sat down, Soon the sirdars, in turn, ad- 
vanced to the foot of the throne, salaaming low, and pre- 





1 A rupee is equivalent to about fifty cents; one hundred 
thousand rupees is a lac. 
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er rank, and entitled to a salute of twenty- 
one guns. He was an intelligent youth of 
thirteen, who was adopted by the last maha- 
raja at the age of seven, and six months after- 
ward was conditionally recognized by the 
British ; he was “ installed on the throne, and 
was placed in the charge of most careful and 
laborious officers, while the affairs of his ill- 
governed state were retained in the hands of 
the British Government, to be handed over 
to him when he is eighteen years old, ‘if he 
shall then be found qualified for the discharge 
of the duties of his exalted position, subject 
to such conditions as may be determined at 
the time.’” This lad, whose state contains 


a population of more than five millions, with a 
revenue of ten million eight hundred and 
twenty thousand rupees, of which more than a 
quarter is appropriated as tribute by the Brit- 
ish Government, was gorgeous to behold. 
‘*The jewels which literally hung upon him 


must be of enormous value. One stone of 
the many of his necklace is said to be worth 
nine lacs of rupees. His neck, wrists, arms, 
and ankles, were encircled with strings of 
pearls, diamonds, and rubies. His turban 
was graced with an aigret of brilliants of 
large size, and a large tuft of strings of big 
pearls and emeralds hung down on his should- 

er from the top.” * 
Next came the nineteen-gun Mahérana of 
Oodeypoor, “a young man not of age, of the highest 
race in India. He boasts of the oldest pedigree in 
the world, looks ‘a gentleman all over,’ speaks Eng- 
lish, is tall, good-looking, and very fair—of a fairer 
hue than the average Europeans of the South... . 
But,” asks Mr. Russell, “ what can he do at the best ? 
What career is open to him? He rules, but does 
not govern ; and, unless some change be introduced 
into the system, the instruction given to the native 
princes in English and other learning will prove not 
only mischievous but disastrous.” He was clad all 
in white, but on his head-dress was an aigret of mag- 
nificent diamonds, some great pearls and rubies on 
his arms and neck; his gold sash was ornamented 
with a buckle set with the finest brilliants ; and his 
| sword-hilt and sheath were richly studded with pre- 
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cious stones. His state contains a population of 
eleven hundred and sixty-eight thousand, and has a 
revenue of four million rupees, of which only two 
hundred thousand go as tribute to the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Next came Maharo Shree Pragmulgee Rao, of 
Cutch, an infirm old seventeen-gun man, whose state 
contains six thousand five hundred square miles. 
“The population is under half a million, and the 
revenue but one million five hundred thousand ru- 
pees. it was harshly dealt with by our rulers in 
times past,” says Mr. Russell; “but they did some 
good, too, and now they are doing justice.” He 
went away quite satisfied at having seen Sir Bartle 
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THE PRINCE IN SHOOTING-COSTUME, 


Frere, although the prince only advanced half-way 
down the carpet to meet him. 

These three receptions had consumed an hour, 
when the sound of a salute of twenty-one guns an- 
nounced that some one of royal dignity was at hand. 
It was no other than the Maharaja Syajce Rao, the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, nominally an independent 
state, which the British Government has quite re- 
cently undertaken to ‘‘ protect” in a fashion of its 
own. Baroda is what is left of what was the mighty 
state of Guzerat in the days of Warren Hastings. 
How it was pared down by that able and unscrupu- 
lous statesman has been told by Macaulay. Not 
long before the visit of the Prince of Wales, Baroda, 
with a territory about as large as the State of Con- 
necticut, had a busy population of considerably more 
than two millions, The gaekwar was not a subject 
of the British Empire, had the right of coining his 





own money, and maintained an army of some eigh- 
teen thousand men, costing four million rupees a 
year. But there were treaties with England, in vir- 
tue of which he was obliged to keep up a “ contin- 
gent,” while England controlled the salt-manufact- 
ures and the commerce, and maintained a resident 
in the capital. The gaekwar was charged with an 
attempt to poison the resident ; whereupon the vice- 
roy deposed him, and put him in confinement, no- 
body seemed to know where. The widow of his 
predecessor had meanwhile adopted a little boy, and 
the viceroy made him gaekwar, appointing Sir Ma- 
dhava Rao, a Brahman of whom more anon, as actual 
ruler of Baroda. Mr. Russell thus describes the re- 
ception of this child : 


‘* All eyes were dazzled when the little boy, whom the 
Government of India had installed as the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, stood at the threshold of the door—a crystallized 
rainbow. He is a small, delicately-framed lad for his 
twelve years and more, with a bright, pleasant face. He 
was weighted, head, neck, chest, arms, fingers, ankles, 
with such a sight and wonder of vast diamonds, emer- 
alds, rubies, and pearls, as would be worth the loot of 
many a rich town. It is useless to give the estimate I 
heard of their value, and the little gentleman had more 
at home. He was met at the edge of the carpet, and 
strode with much solemnity to his seat, side by side with 
the prince. Sir Madhava Rao, Sir R. Meade, and a no- 
ble train of chiefs, came with him. The visit of the 
gaekwar lasted a minute or two longer than usual, for 
the prince asked several questions, and conversed with 
Sir Madhava Rao and Sir R. Meade. The former, the 
present regent, is one of the men who rise to the surface 
in Hindostan by sheer strength of talent, industry, and 
intelligence. He is a Mahratta Brahman, forty-seven 
years of age, and was educated in the High-School of 
the Madras University, where he was at one time acting 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. He 
subsequently filled several posts in the’ civil service, and 
was then appointed tutor and companion to the Prince of 
Travancore, and was made prime-minister of that state 
in 1858. In this capacity he acted for fourteen years, with 
such benefit to British native rule that he was made 
Knight of the Star of India, and was offered a‘seat in 
the Legislative Council, which he declined. When the 
viceroy deposed Mulhar Rao, and it became essential to 
place Baroda in the hands of a native statesman, the 
British authorities applied to Sir Madhava Rao, who ac- 
cepted the grave responsibility.” 


Mr. Russell goes on to speak in high terms of 
the administrative ability displayed by this native 
of India. ‘‘ He has not begun by sweeping away 
all old institutions and customs, tearing up tradition 
by the roots, and leaving a bleeding and irritating 
surface to receive the application of new ideas ; but 
he has worked on the old basis and repaired the an- 
cient structure.” Men of similar power and character 
are clearly not very uncommon among the natives ; 
and we believe that in this fact lies the essential 
peril which menaces British rule in India. It must 
be borne in mind that in all India there are not at 
this day more than one hundred thousand Euro- 
peans ; and we do not think it possible that the two 
hundred millions or more of natives can very long, 
despite the loudest professions of loyalty to the em- 
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press, be kept in subjection by so small a force alien 
in race and character, in religion and culture. In 
our view the British domination in India rests upon 
a thin shell overlying a bottomless quicksand ; and 
this shell is liable at any moment to give way. 

We pass over the long list of princes, great and 
small, who had audience one by one on this day, 
closing with “a very interesting group of picturesque 
personages, mostly in bare feet and fine turbans,” 
who were admitted in a batch and dismissed, leaving 
the prince and his suite in a very much bored condi- 
tion. Quite as wearisome were the balls and festivi- 
ties which the poor prince, who was longing for a 
little quiet shooting, was forced to grace with his 
presence. ‘‘It was not given to every one,” says 
Mr. Russell, “to have strength for these festivities. 
There were always absentees, or some who ‘ popped 
in and hopped out again.’ Perhaps the Duke of 


was apparently corded securely over his head, and 
the boy was jammed into the basket, which he 
seemed to fill completely. All at once sack and 
cloth were jerked out from the basket, whereat the 
juggler seemed to be in a towering rage. He jumped 
upon the top of the basket, crushed in the lid, and 
drove a stick through and through the wicker-work. 
He then removed the lid, and the basket was empty. 
But, perched among the branches of a tree close by, 
there was seen the boy, or one just like him. The 
cloth which had been placed over the mango-seed 
was ‘then lifted, and under it was a tiny tree cov- 
ered with fresh fruit. All this was done by ordi- 
nary strolling performers, and without any of the 
complicated apparatus used by our own jugglers. 
How they managed to cheat the eyes of the specta- 
tors is a mystery. 





After ten days or so at Bombay, the prince decided 
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Sutherland and Sir Bartle were among the latter, 
and certainly Canon Duckworth was of the former ; 
but the prince was never known to disappoint expec- 
tations or to throw a chill over such gatherings by 
retiring early.” No wonder that the prince tried to 
amuse himself now and then by searching for less 
formal sights, such as the performances of the street 
jugglers, when he could do so without being recog- 
nized by the crowds. On one of these occasions the 
performers were “‘ a withered, vivacious juggler, and 
a ragged, snake-charming confederate—chatty old 
fellows, whose skin hung on their bones as if it were 
cracked brown paper.” A mango-seed had been 
placed in the ground in plain sight of all, and cov- 
ered with a dirty cloth. Then a shallow basket 
three feet long and eighteen inches high was placed 
on the bare ground. A lad of twelve was bound 
hand and foot with strong twine; a sack of stout 
netting was slipped over his head, and the old fellow 
pressed him down on his haunches, and the sack 





to visit the little gaekwar at Baroda, his capital, some 
two hundred and fifty miles northward. Perhaps 
the main inducement was that he might there find a 
little shooting ; but, besides this, there was an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a genuine native court, still flourish- 
ing within less than a day’s journey by rail from one 
of the capitals of British India. At all events, he 
met with a purely Oriental reception in a city of one 
hundred thousand inhabitants which few Europeans 
have ever reached. At the station was the little 
gaekwar and his regent, Sir Madhava Rao, waiting 
to receive him, and to escort him to the British resi- 
dency hard by the native city. For the prince’s rid- 
ing was an elephant of extraordinary size, bearing a 
howdah, or canopied seat of silver gilt—some said 
of gold—with cushions of velvet and cloth of gold, 
fastened over an embroidered cloth which completely 
covered the form of the great beast. The cost of 


| the trappings was said to have been four hundred 


thousand rupees. The head of the elephant was 
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painted a bright saffron-color, the ears of a light 
green, and the proboscis gayly ornamented with 
various fanciful devices. His tusks had been cut 
off to the length of three or four feet, and larger 
ones fastened by gold bands to the stumps. Upon 
his painted legs were thick coils of gold. A second 
elephant, painted in slate-color and red, with a 
howdah of burnished silver, and silver leglets and 
tusklets, was provided for the Duke of Sutherland ; 
and a long file of others, each painted in a differ- 
ent manner, were ready for other attendants of the 
prince. Provided with a military escort, the caval- 
cade moved on. Every inch of the way was bor- 
dered by a light trellis-work of bamboos and palm- 
leaves, hung with lamps, and festooned with green 
leaves and bright flowers, with grand arches and 
groups of banners at intervals. “The people seemed 
very comfortable, and there was no sign of the 
wretchedness we are so fond of attributing to native 
rule.” 

The prince was treated to an entertainment in 
the arena for wild-beast combats, which was, after 
all, a very commonplace affair. First came a bout 
of what we have learned to style ‘‘ Greco-Roman 
wrestling.” The athletes “were masses of brown 
muscle, a little abdominous perhaps, but still of 
enormous power. At first there were two, then four, 
then six animated Laocoins, striving, writhing, and 
rolling about in the dust, in such knotted coils of 
arms and legs as baffled discrimination. They were 
matched so well that only once did the applause of 
the spectators announce a victory or a defeat—the 
great feat of strength by which one of the wrestlers, 
uprooting his antagonist from the ground, prizes him 
over his knee, and throws him over so that both 
shoulders touch the ground.” Two elephants, their 
tusks sawed short, were brought forward. They met 
pacifically in the centre of the arena; but the at- 
tendants, by yells and prods, somehow got it into the 
heads of the creatures that, at least in appearance, 
they must be enemies. But Mr. Russell thought 
that ‘‘ these sagacious creatures were only making 
believe. Certainly there was some hard hitting and 
tremendous head collisions ; tusks rattled, proboscis 
met proboscis in intricate convolutions, and the vast 
hulls shook under the strain of combat.” But just 
when they had got their trunks tied up ina tight 
knot, squibs were fired off under their bellies, where- 
upon they let go their hold, and went to their cor- 
ners. The first round was over. In the second 
round one of the combatants got the choice of posi- 
tion, and butted his opponent on quarter and stern 
till he was brought up against the wall. Rockets 
and squibs were brought into play to separate the 
combatants, who were then dragged from the ring, 
neither having received any severe punishment. A 
couple of rhinoceroses were next brought in, grunt- 
ing like pigs as they toddled up toward each other. 
“Two merchants could not be more amiable at their 
first introduction on’Change. They came up nose to 
nose as if to exchange civilities ;” but the attendants 
began to excite ill-feelings by alternately poking and 
patting them, until one of them, lowering his head 





till his jaw touched the sand, made a thrust with his 
snout at his friend, which was returned at once, and 
then, to the infinite delight of the spectators, there 
was a quick succession of blows, until the one who 
had begun the difficulty turned tail and lumbered 
off toward the gateway, amid the reproaches of his 
backers, who managed to goad him back to where his 
friend was standing stupidly, as if wondering what 
the pother was all about ; but a treacherous dig in 
the side convinced him that mischief was meant, 
and he went for his assailant. For a few minutes it 
looked very much like a fight; but the original ag- 
gressor got more than he had bargained for, and 
made off again, to the evident relief of the other, 
who showed no inclination to follow up his advan- 
tage. A couple of buffaloes next made their bows, 
and went briskly to work. But they were not even- 
ly matched. At the first round the smaller one was 
tumbled clear over, and got a bad fall. He was on 
his feet again in a moment, and did his best to score 
a point, but came to grief. His seconds threw up the 
sponge, and he left the field in a somewhat demoral- 
ized condition. The exhibition was closed by a 
kind of free fight between a number of rams. These 
light-weights won all the glories of theday. ‘‘ There 
was nothing of the timidity of the sheep in their 
engagements,” says the chronicler; ‘‘the fury of 
their charges, the tremendous cracks with which 
their heads met together, were worthy of all praise ; 
and I would certainly sooner see them than a couple 
of prize-fighters at home.” 

Next day the prince and his suite went out for a 
day's sport in the gaekwar’s preserves a few miles 
distant. There were half a dozen cheetahs, or hunt 
ing-leopards, “standing upright on carts drawn by 
oxen, their eyes hooded, lashing their lank sides 
with their tails, hissing and purring by turns, like 
monster tabbies.” It is gratifying to learn that 
“ the prince inspected the cheetahs with interest : one 
was taken from the cart for closer imspection, at 
which it hissed savagely.” There were also “ugly- 
looking dogs, half greyhound, half deerhound, in 
leashes, and eight falconers with splendid peregrines 
and inferior, short-winged falcons on their wrists.” 

Mounted on ox-carts, the hunters set out in search 
of game. They had been told that the deer were ac- 
customed to see these vehicles, and would not take 
alarm. But, though bucks enough were soon in 
sight, they evidently suspected mischief, and made 
off. “ Perhaps it was owing to the novel costume 
of the hunters—helmets and London shooting-clothes 
—or the unusual length of the procession, which set 
them on the alert.” Finally, after no little manceu- 
vring, they got within fifty yards of a herd, and a 
cheetah was let slip. He singled out a buck, which 
made off with amazing bounds, soon showing that he 
had the heels of his pursuer, who gave up the chase 
after a dash of some five hundred yards, which is said 
to be the longest run they ever make. In time they 
got near another herd. A couple of bucks were too 
busy fighting to notice what was going on, and one 
of them was pulled down by a cheetah, who got the 
blood as his reward. Soon another herd was ap- 
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proached, at which two cheetahs were slipped, each 
of whom pulled down his victim. ‘ Those who slip 
staghounds,” says the honorary private secretary, 
“after haunched or broken-legged deer in the High- 
lands, cannot logically charge those who follow this 
sport with cruelty ; but it is not one which com- 


the British residency is a memento of this deposed 
gaekwar—the massive manacles which he had made 
for the prime-minister of his predecessor. ‘* When 
we are told,” says Mr. Russell, ‘‘ that Bhow Scindia 
had nothing to drink but salt-water and pepper in 
equal proportions, that he wore these chains and 


A CRAWL IN THE JUNGLE. 


mends itself to Europeans.” So, apparently, thought 
the prince, who undertook a little stalking; but 
“*the herds were wild and shy, and his royal high- 
ness had only one chance, and that a very poor one, 
before 10 o'clock A. M.” They had been out since 
early dawn, and “the heat had become oppressive, 
but the prince stood the sun wonderfully well, and 
marched through the deep stuff as if he were used 
to it.” In another hour they began to think of din- 
ner, which was awaiting them at the fine hunting- 
lodge, whither they rode. On the way the prince 
dismounted to get a shot at a paddy-bird, but only 
succeeded in frightening a couple of little girls who 
were guarding a herd of buffaloes. When the heat of 
the day was over, the prince went out again to try for 
a deer, and came back after two or three hours with a 
fine buck, which he had killed at two hundred yards. 
One of his suite also bagged a doe. And this was 
the net result of his royal highness’s first day’s expe- 
riences as a Nimrod in India. 

The deposed Gaekwar of Baroda was not without 
abilities of a certain sort, as the following will show: 
One day a merchant came to him with certain pre- 
cious stones, which he offered for sale for ninety 
thousand pounds. His highness wanted the jewels, 
but he also wanted money ; so he said, “‘ I will take 
the jewels at your price, and if you will accommo- 
date me with thirty thousand pounds in cash, I will 
give you an order on the treasury for the whole one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds.” This was 
agreed to. The merchant handed over the cash and 
the jewels, and got his order on the treasury. When 
the gaekwar was deposed, the jewels were missing. 
‘* The merchant,” says Mr. Russell, “is now press- 
ing the Baroda government for the payment of his 
little bill ; but I fear he is not likely to get it.” At 





lived for fifteen days on such diet, it must be admit- _ 
ted, by those who believe the story, that he had a 
very fine constitution.” 

Notwithstanding the apparent warmth of the re- 
ception of the prince by the rulers of Baroda, there 
were lurking suspicions of mischief. It was notice- 
able that the military were out in full arms; and, 
says the narrator, “‘ passing through the quarter of 
the well-to-do citizens, we observed strong police- 
stations and guards, as well as mounted men on 
guard at various places. It struck me that the 
schroffs of the beau quartier regarded the strangers 
with less friendly eyes than the poorer classes, who 
were, however, negative in their demeanor. Some 
of the fat, sleek people, sitting before their money- 
bags, were evidently scowling ;” and, at their de- 
parture, “ which was not so fine as the entry,” al- 
though there were bands, illuminations, and escorts, 
“the platform of the station was in darkness, and 
Sir Madhava Rao was in apprehension lest advantage 
might be taken to do mischief to the prince or the 
young gaekwar in the confusion.” 

The prince had set his heart on having some 
grand tiger-hunting in Southern India ; but tidings 
came that the cholera was there, and it was finally 
decided, after their return to Bombay, that they 
should sail around the peninsula to Calcutta, stop- 
ping at Goa, the sole remnant of the once mighty 
Portuguese possessions in India, at Ceylon, and Ma- 
dras. 

The once famous city of Old Goa was abandoned 
almost two hundred and fifty years ago on account 
of the unhealthiness of its site. New Goa, some 
three miles distant, is a miserable place ; but all the 
military force was deployed to do honor to the prince 
on his landing. It consisted of one European and 
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one Sepoy battalion and a battery. Accompanied by 
the governor, the prince went in the steam-launch 
of the Osborne to visit the remains of Old Goa. 


‘* The river,” says Mr. Russell, ‘‘ washes the remains 
of a great city—an arsenal in ruins; palaces in ruins ; 
quay in ruins; churches in ruins; all in ruins. Long 
would it take to repeat the stories of our friends concern- 
ing the places we passed. As one of them said: ‘We 
were once great ; we ruled vast provinces in this land ; 
now you are the masters. Look and see what is left to 
us!’ We looked, and saw the site of the Inquisition, 
the Bishop’s prison, the grand cathedral, great churches, 
chapels, convents, religious houses, on knolls surrounded 
by jungle and trees, scattered all over the country. We 
saw the crumbling masonry which once marked the lines 
of streets and inclosures of palaces, dock-yards filled with 
weeds, and obsolete cranes.” 


The cathedral is half a mile from the landing- 
place, and the only conveyance is a kind of litter, 
here called a mancheel, in which the prince and gov- 
ernor took their seats, while the others went on foot. 
The cathedral is plain and massive outside, but of 
vast and noble proportions within, with shrines and 
chapels, much gilding, fine old silver-work, and many 
tolerable pictures. There were but seven worship- 
ers, all native women, and kneeling before a huge 
shrine. From the cathedral they went to the church 
of Bom Jesus, chiefly noted for the shrine of St. 
Francis Xavier, “one of the most beautiful and one 
of the richest objects of the kind which can be seen 
anywhere ; but it is placed in a very small, dark 


chapel, and can scarcely be conveniently examined. 
The treasuries, full of gold and silver cups for the 
sacred elements, were opened, and many curiosities 


were exhibited.” Before the church a musical per- 
formance had been gotten up in honor of the visitors. 
The principal performer was a very tall native, whose 
attire consisted mainly of a huge drum suspended 
from his neck. With one hand he belabored the 
drum, while the other hand held to his mouth a brass 
instrument which produced a tremendous tooting. 
The minor performers were a couple of youths with 
smaller drums, and another with a pair of cymbals. 

The coast of the island of Ceylon was sighted 
on the 1st of December, but the breezes from the 
shore were far enough from “spicy,” blowing as 
they did over the heaps of oyster-shells, with their 
putrefying inhabitants, left on the shore by the pearl- 
fishers ; and, if the strangers were not warranted in 
pronouncing that “ only man is vile,” they certainly 
found the natives were very odd-looking, “ the lower 
man being clad in petticoats, and the hair worn in 
massive rolls at the back of the head, where it was 
secured by large tortoise-shell combs.” 

Colombo, the capital of Ceylon, is not a very 
large place, and a carriage-road around the environs 
fully justified the old fragrant repute of the island. 
“It was in some measure like a promenade in the 
covered ways of a great horticultural exhibition. For 
miles cocoanut-trees, and again cocoanut-trees, the 
suburban villas surrounded by cinnamon-groves, and 
almost buried in the richness of real tropical vegeta- 
tion.” 





The beauty of the island was still more ap- | 


parent in a railway-journey to Kandy, the ancient 
capital, in the interior. Mr. Russell avers that it 
would be well worth while to go from London to 
Ceylon to enjoy the scenery of that day’s ride. ‘‘ Un- 
derneath thick groves of cocoas, arecas and jaggery, 
and an extraordinary profusion of other trees—some 
bearing rich pink or crimson flowers, others present- 
ing glowing masses of scarlet buds, others with white 
flowers and blossoms of purple or lilac—one caught 
sight of the hamlets in which dwell the cultivators 
of the sea-like expanse of rice.” The situation of 
Kandy is especially beautiful. “In a deep ravine 
at one side of the plateau, or, more properly speak- 
ing, of the broad valley surrounded by hills, over- 
looking a still deeper depression, on which the town 
is situated, the Mahawelli River thunders in its rocky 
bed. The small lake, by the side cf which part of 
the city is built, lends a charming repose and fresh- 
ness to the scene which is mirrored in its waters. 
Wherever the eye is turned rise mountain-tops, some 
bare masses of rock, others clothed with vegetation. 
There is no idea of a town or a city to be realized in 
what one sees: it is all suburb—verandaed pavil- 
ions and bungalows stretching in lines, bearing the 
names of streets ; here and there the native houses, 
packed more closely, may be termed lanes ; but the 
whole place is as ‘ diffused’ as any of the rural quar- 
ters of the great metropolis, Public buildings, prop- 
erly so called, there are none.” But there is one draw- 
back tothe delights of wandering in the shady gardens 
where the air is heavy with the odor of strange 
flowers : a little black land-leech, hardly thicker than 
a pin, which swarms in uncounted myriads. “Go 
where one would, they came wriggling and jumping 
along the grass. They must smell one’s blood. If 
you stood on the gravel-walk for a few moments you 
could see them making their way from all parts tow- 
ard you as a common centre of interest. Most hor- 
rible of all their properties, they can stand erect on 
their tails and look out for what is coming.” For 
protection against them, Europeans wear “ leech- 
gaiters,” stocking-shaped bags of stout linen, which 
are pulled over the feet and fastened at the knee be- 
fore the shoes are put on, Even his royal highness 
had to endue his noble extremities in these bags. 
At Kandy the prince was treated to a era-hara, or 
procession of elephants, dancers, and priests, belong- 
ing to the Buddhist temples : 


“* It was exceedingly grotesque, novel, and interesting, 
and would task the best pen and pencil to give an ade- 
quate idea of such combinations of forms, sounds, and 
figures. The ‘ devil-dancers,’ in masks and painted faces, 
were sufficiently hideous. Their contortions, performed to 
the tune of clanging brass, cymbals, loud horns, presented 
no feature of agility or grace which might not be easily 
rivaled by an ordinary dancing group nearer home. The 
elephants, plodding’along in single file, carried magnifi- 
cent howdahs occupied by the priests, and were covered 
with cloth of gold and silver and with plates of metal, 
which shone in the light of the torches. Most of these 
animals were exceedingly polite, salaamed, and uttered a 
little flourish through their probosces as they came oppo- 
site to the place where the prince was standing. Some 
knelt down and made obeisance before him ; but the pro- 
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priety of the procession was somewhat disturbed by the 
cupidity of one, which, finding that the prince had a 
small store of sugar-cane and bananas, resolved to make 
the best of his time, and could not be induced to go on 
without difficulty.” 


At Kandy the prince was vouchsafed a sight of 
the “ Dalada,” or sacred tooth of Gotama Buddha, 
the most holy relic of the Buddhists. The legend 
of this is curious, but too long to be told here except 
in the most abbreviated form. Gotama died, it is 
said, almost twenty-five hundred years ago, and the 
sacred incisor was preserved in the capital of Ka- 
linga, where it remained five hundred years, when it 
was taken to Ceylon, where it reposed for more 
than fifteen hundred years, when a prince from the 
mainland made an incursion into the island, and capt- 
ured the venerated relic. The King of Kandy made 
a counter-incursion and recaptured it, and for some 
troubled centuries after it had a various fortune, be- 
ing borne from one hiding-place to another. At 
last, in 1560, the Portuguese Dom Constantine of 
Braganza got it, as he supposed, at the capture of 
Jaffna, and carried it to Goa. The King of Pegu 
offered four hundred thousand cruzadoes for its ran- 
som ; but the pious Archbishop of Goa was resolved 
upon the destruction of the idolatrous relic. ‘ He 
placed it in a mortar,” so says the Portuguese chron- 
icler, ‘‘ and with his own hand reducing it to powder 
before them all, cast the pieces into a brazier which 
stood ready for the purpose; after which the ashes 
and the charcoal together were cast into the river in 


the sight of all those crowding to the verandas and 
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windows which looked upon the water.” But, if the 
Cingalese are to be believed, the archbishop had bet- 
ter have taken the money ; for it was not the genuine 
tooth after all, but a sham one made for the occasion ; 
while the genuine original was spirited away from 
the captured city, and found its way to Kandy. 


The ‘‘ Dalada” is kept in a small shrine in a 
tower adjoining a Buddhist temple. It is deposited 
in a bell-shaped, golden casket glittering with dia- 
monds, emeralds, and pearls, standing on a silver 
table. When the prince and some of his suite were 
gathered in the chamber a priest brought the key of 
the casket from a secret receptacle. The outer cas- 
, ket being opened, inside of it was seen a second, 
then a third, fourth, and fifth, all of gold. Within 
the last, lying upon a golden lotus-leaf, was the sa- 
cred tooth which no mortal hand may touch. The 
eldest priest, quivering with unfeigned emotion, cov- 
ered his hand with a piece of silk, and, taking up the 
golden leaf, held up the sacred relic for the prince’s 
gaze. ‘‘ There was not,” says Mr. Russell, “ much 
to see in the tooth; and, without faith, nothing to 
admire "—a judgment fully borne out by his descrip- 
tion : 


‘The ‘ Dalada’ is a piece of bone, or, as some say, 
of ivory, with a suture up the side. It is nearly two 
inches long and one inch round, tapering toward the end, 
which is rounded. If the article ever was in Buddha’s 
mouth, and if he had a complete set to match, he must 
have possessed a wonderful jaw and a remarkable stom- 
ach ; for it is easy to see that the tooth 1s not a human 
molar orincisor. It has been suggested that it was mod- 
eled after the canine teeth which are seen in some images 
of Vishnu and Kali; but it byno means resembles a true 
canine.” 


The elephant is the symbol of Ceylon, and it was 
deemed fitting that here the prince should have the 
high gratification of an elephant-hunt in the jungle. 








THE PRINCE AND THE BEGUM OF BHOPOL. 


And here he killed his first and—to his honor be it 
said—his only elephant. Great preparations had 
been made for this hunt. For more than a fortnight 
twelve hundred men or more had been busy in con- 
structing a kraal in the jungle, and keeping an eye 
| on the elephants, ready to drive them into the stock- 
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ade at the appointed time. The kraal was formed 
of the trunks of trees, strongly strutted and stayed, 
extending across a shallow wooded valley, with a 
tiny rivulet running through it. Across the valley 
were trees, creepers, and bamboos, growing so thick 
that the stockade could hardly be seen at a distance 
of twenty yards. Running from this kraal up the 
hill-side was a stake-net of wood-work, into which 
the beaters were to drive the elephants, after they 
had passed a high rock on which the prince was to 
take his stand. Lining the stockade were some 
hundreds of men, all keeping very quiet. The 
yells of the beaters had been heard long before nine 
o'clock, when the prince took his appointed place ; 
but hour after hour passed, and no elephant was seen 
or heard. At half-past one there was a tremendous 
commotion, and word was passed that the herd of 
elephants was coming toward the stockade; their 
trampling could be heard as they crashed through 
the trees. Then the cries of the beaters receded. 
The herd had broken through the line, and were 
making off. There were, in fact, two herds, each 
led by a valorous old tusker. The second one was 
driven toward the ambush ; but it, too, broke through 
the line. Fire was kindled to the windward of the 
herd, and presently a huge old tusker came crashing 
past within twenty yards of the prince, who fired and 
hit the beast fair in the head ; but still he made off. 
One of the suite now came up and said that he had 
just wounded an elephant, and if his highness would 
come down, he could give it a finishing shot. Down 
he came, and, accompanied by half a dozen of his 
suite, crept through the dense, hot jungle. They 
caught sight of the wounded elephant. The prince 
fired, and the beast dropped. Mr. Hall, who was 
nearest, began to make a sketch, when the elephant 
got on his feet, whereupon the artist took to flight. 
On they crept through the jungle, the noise of invis- 
ible elephants being heard close at hand. Suddenly 
one came charging straight for them. The prince 
fired at ten yards’ range, but apparently missed, for 
the elephant disappeared in the jungle. In a few 
moments another was perceived in a spot where the 
less dense thicket gave a chance for deliberate aim. 
The prince fired, and the huge beast fell upon its 
side and toppled into the little stream. They crept 
up to it and found it dead. The victorious marks- 
man waded into the shallow water, and was boosted 
up upon the carcass, a most perspiring, ragged, hat- 
less, yet triumphant royal personage. In Ceylon 
only the male elephant has tusks, and this was not 
a “‘tusker;” so that the only trophy was the tail, 
which the prince cut off, carried away, and, for aught 
we are told, took home with him to England. 
Ceylon was one of the points which the prince 
had from the outset insisted on visiting. He ‘‘ did” 
the island in a week, and then, crossing to the main- 
land, went by rail to Madras. They made brief 
stops on the way, notably at Madura, reputed to be 
“*the most charming town in Southern India,” and 
notable for some noble pieces of architecture, among 
which is the ‘‘Choultrie,” or lodging-place for the 
idol, built by the Raja Trimal Naik, who reigned 





from 1625 to 1657. This building, in which the idol 
belonging to the great temple close by stops for ten 
days in the year, ‘‘ three hundred and three by one 
hundred and five feet, of iron-gray granite of ex- 
ceeding hardness, was erected in twenty-two years at 
the cost of one million pounds. In front of it is a 
gate-tower the door-posts of which are single blocks 
of granite sixty feet high, covered with the most 
beautifully-sculptured foliage. The interior presents 
a display of four rows of sculptured columns twen- 
ty-five feet high, the figures being elaborated with 
extraordinary richness and abundant fancy.” In the 
great pillared hall are statues of the raja and his six 
wives, in the side of one of whom is a deep gash. 
As the story goes, when Trimal Naik had finished 
the structure, he asked this wife, a princess of Tan- 
jore, whether her father had in his dominions a 
building at all like to this. ‘‘ Like this!” she ex- 
claimed, scornfully ; ‘‘ why, the sheds in which he 
keeps his cattle are finer.” Whereupon the in- 
censed raja threw his dagger at her ; it struck her in 
the hip and there remained. But this structure is 
hardly more than a portico of the great temple of 
the fish-eyed goddess Minakshee, the wife of Siva. 
“The temple is a rectangle, with sides of eight hun- 
dred and thirty, and seven hundred and thirty feet, 
covers twenty acres of ground, and has a grand hall 
with nine hundred and eighty-five sculptured col- 
umns surrounded by arcades, with grand gateways, 
porticoes, mysterious shrines, and monster idols. 
The shrine of Minakshee, which cost seventy thou- 
sand pounds, is surrounded with sculptured columns, 
and covered with a stone canopy, from the corners of 
which are chains of three links, carved out of the 
solid block, hanging from the stone of which they 
formed part.” 

The journey from Ceylon to Madras occupied 
six days. Manifestations of loyalty were abundant 
enough ; but the Indian authorities had evidently a 
lurking suspicion of treachery, as witness this sig- 
nificant paragraph : 

** It is with surprise that one hears of the precautions 
taken for his security wherever the prince rests, for there 
is no outward sign of them. As you approach the spot 
where the royal standard indicates headquarters, you see 
sentries on duty, perhaps a few native policemen at the 
corners of the avenues, or in front or rear of the house ; 
but they do their work so unostentatiously that it is only 
by a close examination of the outposts one can form an 
idea of the magnitude of the force employed. There are 
at this moment seven hundred and sixty-two native po- 
licemen engaged in guarding the prince’s headquarters.” 


The annual races were going on at Madras, and 
the prince remained there for nearly a week, and 
then embarked on the Serapis for Calcutta, the voy- 
age occupying five days. We pass hastily over the 
fortnight’s stay in the “ City of Palaces,” noting only 
a few characteristic incidents. There was a constant 
round of entertainments and receptions. Among the 
most noted of the native potentates presented was 
Scindia, the Raja of Gwalior, far up toward the 
Himalayas, whom we shall meet hereafter. Nothing 
could be more obsequious than his deportment. He 
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“walked toward the prince in a kind of eager, cour- | 
teous, deprecating way, which no actor could imi- 
tate.” But Mr. Russell regards him with a somewhat 
suspicious eye. He says: 


“« The attachment of Scindia to the British ‘ raj’ near- 
ly cost him his throne in 1858; and he certainly did not 
increase his prestige among his own people by the dis- 
covery and surrender of a supposititious Nana Sahib— 
heir, in their eyes, of the Peishwa. Scindia delights in 
soldiering, and a very good judge told me that he knew 
few officers in our service who could put a division of the 
three arms through a good field-day so well. His is one 
of the cases which present formidable difficulties in In- 
dia. Here is a ruler of martial tendencies who has no 
possible career open to him, and whose devotion to drill- 
ing and manceuvring must be more or less cause of anx- 
iety to the paramount power.” 


The 
“ As to 





Maharaja of Cashmere came in great state. 
his aigret or plaque of diamonds, one can 


‘A salute of nineteen guns was fired, and a closed 
brougham drove up to the steps. The door opened, and 
a shawl, supported on a pair of thin legs, appeared. On 
the top of the shawl there was the semblance of a head, 
but visible face there was none, for over the head was 
drawn a silk hood, and from it depended a screen, which 
completely hid the features. This was the Sultana Jehan, 
Begum of Bhopal. Her highness is about forty. With 
her came a daughter, draped and dressed in the same 
way. They walked very slowly, one after the other, up 
the steps, taking their time about it, as if they were per- 
forming some remarkable feat. The begum was very 
much at her ease, and chatted very pleasantly with .the 
prince, while her daughter was engaged in conversation 
with Sir Bartle Frere.” 

On New- Year’s evening there was a perform- 
ance at the theatre, in which, by viceregal command, 
“the celebrated and world-renowned Charles Math- 
ews, the greatest comedian of the age, and ac- 
knowledged as such by the world,” appeared in his 


IN THE TERAI—BEATING FOR TIGERS. 


only say that there seemed to be a flash in the air as 
he turned his head in talking to the prince.” When 
the prince formally returned the visit, the prepara- 
tions for the reception were unique : 

“There was a tent of Cashmere shawls outside the 
house. The walls were draped with shawls of immense 
value ; the floors of the rooms were covered with the 
finest shawls. One felt as if he were walking over 
charming paintings, and destroying with Vandal foot 
works of grand price. There was a dais shrouded in 
magnificent shawls at the end of the room ; there was a 
shawl canopy for the throne or chairs of state. Rich as 
these were, the maharaja and his sirdars were richer still. 
They wore robes of stuff which might be described as 
being thickened with a crust of exceedingly fine jewels.” 


Quite exceptional was an interview with a Hin- 





doo woman of high rank : 


own comedy, ‘‘ My Awful Dad.” This was announced 
as “the Prince of Wales’s state night.” The price 
of upper-tier boxes, holding six, was one thousand 
rupees ; lower-tier boxes, holding five, five hundred 
rupees ; stalls, thirty rupees. ‘‘ Maharajas, rajas, na- 
wabs, chiefs, and the é/ize of Calcutta, who may wish 
to reserve boxes on this interesting occasion, are in- 
vited to communicate with the manager, Mrs. Eng- 
lish.” But, as Mr. Russell pathetically says, ‘‘ the 
chiefs who were expected to pay one hundred pounds 
did not avail themselves as largely of the opportunity 
as the dénéficiaire expected.” Three or four of them 
were all who put in an appearance. We imagine 
that the prince would have drawn better in Chicago 
than he did in Calcutta. 

On the 4th of January, 1875, the prince left Cal- 
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cutta for a trip of some fifteen hundred miles through 
the northeastern provinces up to the very foot of 
the Himalayas. One object was to have a taste of 
tiger-hunting in the Terai, a broad tract of jungle, 
almost uninhabited, which skirts the base of the 
mountains. The railway runs past cities of historic 
fame, and through regions overrun by successive 
hordes of conquerors. We can only touch upon a 
few of the salient points of this journey. 

A long night’s ride brought them to Patna, the 
capital of the once famous state of Behar, now a dis- 
trict “given up to opium and indigo.” The Lieu- 
tenant -Governor of Bengal, Sir Richard Temple, 
gave them a reception, which evinced that he was “a 
satrap of no ordinary magnitude and magnificence.” 
He had assembled the generals, officers, and privates, 
of the vast army under his control, and “ consid- 
ering that there are, it is said, less than one hun- 
dred thousand Europeans in India, it was surprising 
to see what an assembly of ladies, in the most charm- 
ing bonnets and most corfect costumes, were waiting 
to receive the prince.” The avenue to the camp was 
lined by nearly four hundred elephants, caparisoned 
with great richness, the howdahs filled with people 
in gala-dresses. ‘*The great multitude,” says Mr. 
Russell, “ Europeans on one side of the way and 
natives on the other, was loyal and picturesque : the 
loyalty of the Europeans expressed by cheers, wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, playing of bands, and discharges 
of cannon ; the picturesqueness afforded by rajas, 
nawabs, and natives of inferior dignity.” But he 
adds significantly : “ Patna is supposed to contain a 
good deal of disaffection and of religious fanaticism, 
which are encouraged by the presence of certain Mo- 
hammedan teachers ; and it has been found neces- 
sary, I believe, to lock up a good many people whose 
pronounced opinions, or previous history, were of a 
nature to attract the attention of the authorities.” 

The sacred city of Benares is a few hours’ ride 
from Patna. Here, too, the reception was in the 
military camp outside the city. The municipality 
presented an address, than which nothing could be 
more profoundly loyal to the queen and the heir- 
apparent. But here, too, was a skeleton in the 
closet : “‘ The lamps and lights throughout the camp,” 
says Mr. Russell, ‘‘ give one the idea of a busy street 
in a state of high festivity ; and when the company 
are seated in the great tent, which is as brilliant as a 
London ballroom, and one thinks that a few miles 
away is a city of hundreds of thousands of people, 
who would think it a contamination to sit at the well- 
spread table, you understand how wide is the chasm 
which separates the life of the governing and the 
governed.” And it must be borne in mind that the 
ruling race are less than a hundred thousand, while 
the subject race numbers more than two hundred 
millions, 

Another day brought them to Lucknow. ‘“ Hith- 
erto,” says the narrative, “the prince has visited re- 
gions blessed by many years of peace. Now he 
enters upon the scenes of great troubles, where tra- 
ditions of the retribution inflicted on rebellion are 
recent ; where confiscations and deposition have left 





many bitter memories; and where the fanaticism 
engendered in holy cities and by famous shrines 
keeps alive religious antagonism.” . . . There was little 
to note by the way ; but Oude is less prosperous, to 
look at, than it was in 1858. Lucknow has fairly 
been improved off the face of the earth. Hundreds of 
acres once occupied by houses have been turned into 
market-gardens. Swarded parks, vistas, rides, and 
drives, far prettier than those of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, spread out where once were streets, bazaars, 
palacea, They are like oceans beneath which thou- 
sands of wrecks lie buried.” No wonder that it was 
thought advisable to have “a guard of the Sixty- 
fifth Regiment, covered by a body of police, all night 
around the bungalow where the prince had his quar- 
ters ; for, although “the people were inclined to be 
civil, there is not a very cheerful air about them. 
They admitted that they liked the good old days, 
and that they did not admire being ‘improved off 
the face of the earth.’ Altogether, I doubt if Luck- 
now is quite friendly, whatever Oude may be.” At 
Lucknow the prince had his first taste, or rather 
view, of the noble sport of pig-sticking, “in a place 
where, although the country is rough, the sport could 
be enjoyed in perfection :” 

‘‘The prince rode hard ; but the English horse has 
little chance with the boar, as the latter turns like a hare. 
There were many falls ; some had two. The ‘pigs’ 
shoWed great courage, fighting fiercely, charging savage- 
ly, and inflicting considerable injuries on the horses. In 
one run a boar, hard pressed, ‘ kinked,’ and ran under 
the horse ridden by Lord Carrington, which came down 
heavily. Lord Carrington’s left collar-bone was broken. 
After luncheon the sport was continued, and many pigs 
were killed before the day was over.” 


At Delhi the municipality, “all native gentle- 
men,” presented an address, in which they said that 
they “esteemed it a privilege to be permitted to give 
expression to their feelings of profound loyalty and 
devotion to the person and rule of their gracious 
queen,” and much more in the same strain. “ Delhi, 
in the centre of Hindostan, and where converge many 
great railway-lines,” replied the prince, “ must ever 
be one of the nost important points in our Indian 
possessions ;” and he was “ much gratified in being 
able to convey to the queen his assurance of the ap- 
pearance of reviving prosperity in a city so famous 
and beautiful.” But, says Mr. Russell, “to the Eng- 
lishman, Delhi represents merely the centre of a mil- 
itary system, which from time to time finds here its 
point of concentration. To us the city has no his- 
torical worth except that its name is hallowed by the 
exploits and by the extraordinary tenacity and efforts 
of the army, which ‘held on to it like bull-dogs,’ until 
the hour of hard-won triumph arrived, and the 
wretched descendant of the Great Mogul was carried 
off to a miserable captivity.” There was now such a 
concentration of troops at Delhi, and of these a grand 
review was held before the prince field-marshal, fol- 
lowed next day by a sham-fight, which was seen by 
the prince from the back of an elephant. At the 
review, “ the appearance of the force was very fine,” 
and an officer said, exultingly, “‘ That army is able 
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to march from the Himalayas to Comorin, from 
Madras to Bombay—but on one condition : the na- 
tives must feed it, and be ready to assist in the trans- 
port.” Mr. Russell more than hints grave doubts 
as to the reliance to be placed on this force, most of 
whom are natives: Thus: 


But what security can there be that, in the case 
of a war—say with Russia—the Sepoy mutiny would 
not be renewed under more favorable auspices? 
Delhi and the Ganges may come to have as much to 
do with the Eastern question as Constantinople and 
the Bosporus. 














THE ALLIES OF 


«It certainly did strike those accustomed to European 
armies that the proportion of British officers to native 
regiments was perilously small. Without at all detract- 
ing from the merits and approved excellence of native 
troops under certain conditions, one could not help feel- 
ing that it was dangerous to trust native troops so much 
to their own officers. As to the native army generally, 
without disrespect, and in fact with something like admi- 
ration, one may say to it, with the bully in the play, who, 
entering a tavern, put his sword upon the table: ‘ Lie 
there, good blade! God grant that I may have no need 
of thee!’ It was interesting to observe that the ‘queen’s | 
Officers,’ as one may call them for the sake of distinction, 
did not speak of the native regiments at all, while the 
‘Indian officers’ had no eyes but for their own corps. 
The officers who belonged to the old irregular cavalry are 
enthusiasts about the qualities of their men and the per- 
fection of their organization, while the queen’s officers 
hold them in very poor estimation.” 


All this is on the assumption that these native 
troops would remain faithful to their alien empress. 








The Delhi pageant lasted five days. In a couple 
of days more the canvas city was no more ; some of 
it was packed away in the commissariat stores ; the 
grand tents of the prince were returned to Calcut- 
ta; and the regiments were marched back to their 
several stations. In the mean while the prince and 
his followers were dispatched by a special night-train 
to Lahore. Well wrapped in rugs—for the ther- 
mometer at night had got into a way of indicating 
something like the freezing-point—they slept sound- 
ly, and as morning broke were near the capital of 
the short-lived dynasty of the Sikh, close by which 
were the encampments of the martial rajas of the 
Punjaub, to whom a couple of days were given. 
Then farther on, a day’s journey, to Jummoo, the 
capital of the Maharaja of Cashmere, whose shawls 
had been so notable at Calcutta a short three weeks 
before. In the interval he had erected a huge build- 
ing expressly for the reception of his expected guest, 
and at enormous cost ; but, unluckily, though it was 
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“hung with shawls, mirrors, and pictures, the pile 
was so frail that the walls shook when the salutes 
were fired, and it was so damp that his royal high- 
ness preferred the tents erected close at hand, be- 
tween the palace and the city.” Two days were 
quite sufficient for Cashmere ; and one of these was 
devoted to a hunting-excursion, which was not very 
successful. “Although his royal highness killed 
some deer and a pig, the display of native sporting 
was a failure. A cheetah let loose at a deer ran 
after a dog; the dog turned, and the cheetah fled. 
A lynx was slipped at a fox; Reynard showed fight, 
and the lynx and the fox made up, and were friends.” 
At evening there was a display of fishing in the 
river. The nets were hauled in full; but, as after- 
ward appeared, the fish had been put beforehand 
into the nets, and securely fastened by the gills! 
From Jummoo the party returned for a space on 
the route by which they had come, past by Lahore 
and Delhi to Agra, famous for the Taj Mahal, that 
wonderful mausoleum so often described. A few 
hours’ ride, not by rail, from Agra is Gwalior, the 
residence of the Maharaja Scindia, whom the prince 
had promised to visit at home. He had some long- 
standing grievances against the British Government, 
among which were the seizure and retention of his 
strong fortress. ‘‘ There can be no doubt,” acknowl- 
edges Mr. Russell, “that Lord Canning promised, 
in 1859, to restore it to him ; but the plea of to-day 
for the non-fulfillment of the pledge is, that Lord 
Canning did not promise to restore it at once, but 


made’a proviso that the act should be performed at 


some convenient season. This is dangerous ground 
to take, especially if there is to be only one judge of 
the conveniency.” But nothing could exceed the 
apparent cordiality and proud humility of Scindia. 
One may, however, be allowed to surmise that there 
was more meant than met the eye in the military pa- 
rade and the sham-fight which ensued, which evinced 
how well disciplined were Scindia’s men, and how 
well he could handle them. At parting he said: 
** It has been much to see your face. It is a grief to 
me that your visit is so short. I can hardly hope to 
see your face again ; but, be that as it may, some 
time in England turn a thought to me. My state 
and everything I have is yours.” So said Scindia ; 
but Mr. Russell shrewdly suspects : “ If he could have 
uttered his heart’s desire he would probably have 
said to the prince, ‘Tell them to give me back my 
fortress.’” 

A week after this, while at the residence of the 
neighboring ruler of Jeypoor, the prince saw his first 
tiger, and killed it. The affair was a very common- 
place one. It is the custom to put up tall shooting- 
stands along the valleys visited by tigers ; and, when 
it is announced that one is prowling around, the hunt- 
ers post themselves in these stands while men are 
sent out to beat the valley. The tiger is likely to 
pass within shot of one of the stands. «News came 
of a tiger near by. The prince and his attendants 
mounted the stands ; the wood was duly beaten, and 
before long the tiger came in sight. The prince 
fired ; the tiger trotted along. He fired again ; the 





tiger rolled over, but got up and crawled into a bushy 
ravine. The prince mounted an elephant and fol- 
lowed. The beaters scared the tiger out of the 
bushes. The prince gave a couple more shots; and 
when the hunters came up she—for it was a full- 
grown female—was dead. Tiger-hunting in earnest, 
in the thick jungle, is not so easy a matter ; and the 
prince soon afterward had a fair share of it. 

The grand hunting-party for the Terai had in the 
mean while been organized, and established its camp 
in full sight of the Himalayas. In numbers, equip- 
ment, and impedimenta, it was a little army. What 
with six hundred coolies, sixty tent-pitchers, several 
hundred mahouts, camel-drivers, and servants, one 
hundred and twenty soldiers, and a detachment of 
native camp-police, there were in all fully twenty-five 
hundred men surrounding the prince and the thirty 
or forty Europeans who went with him. They had 
one hundred and nineteen elephants, five hundred 
and fifty camels, one hundred horses, sixty ox-carts, 
besides numerous goats, cows, and sheep. The prince 
and his party reached the camp on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary. Tigers were the game sought, although when 
these were not to be had anything but elephants was 
in order. When elephants are hunted here it is for 
capture, not for slaughter. 


“In the Indian jungle,” says Mr. Russell, ‘‘ the tiger 
is the king of beasts, and there is no royal road to shoot- 
ing him. Every other creature must be allowed to pass 
unscathed when he is sought ; for to kill a tiger hours of 
beating and watching and halting must be endured day 
after day without repining. There is, indeed, the excite- 
ment of knowing that at any moment the quiet patch of 
grass before your eyes may be rent asunder, and its yield- 
ing rushes and waving reeds may glow with the fire of 
that terrible eye, and warm with the rich color of that 
royal presence. One is told that it is much nobler to de- 
scend from the elephant, and go into the jungle on foot, 
to seek the tiger in his lair; but gentlemen who pursue 
that sport are generally destroyed. Certainly, whether 
safe or not, it would not be possible thus to pursue the 
sport here; for no living man could walk a hundred 
yards through the astonishing growth of reeds and tan- 
gled vegetation. It might be possible to get a tiger by 
sitting night after night watching on a roost up a tree 
over a pool of water or the carcass of a dead buffalo ; 
but, in truth, the beasts are not abroad. They are like a 
needle, not in a bundle, but in a stack of hay.” 


The way the thing is done—or at least the way 
the Prince of Wales did it—is in this wise: When a 
place is found in which there is likely to be a tiger, a 
number of hunters perched in their howdahs begin 
trampling through the jungle. The beast usually 
lies low until the elephant’s foot is almost upon him, 
and then most likely he tries to sneak off ; but there 
is always a chance that he will show fight and make 
a spring at the elephant. The hunter, perched in 
his howdah, runs no very great risk ; but the mahout, 
astride of the elephant’s neck, is not quite so safe. 
When a tiger is discovered, a tolerable marksman 
ought to be able to hit him. But the pleasure of 
tiger-hunting is not unaccompanied by annoyances, 
notable among which are the superabundant jungle- 
flies. “Flies!” exclaims Mr. Russell ; “there was 
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never anything like them in the jungle hereabouts ; 
not in Egypt at its worst. I begin to pity the tigers 
who are driven out of their haunts by these pests ; 
but I have no feeling of anything but wonder for the 
men who voluntarily go forth to be tortured by flies 
in order that they may kill tigers.” But it must be 
borne in mind that the prince’s honorary private sec- 
retary never killed a tiger. Once, indeed, he shot at 
something which he supposed might have been a 
tiger ; but he is not sure that he hit him, and, as his 
piece was loaded only with small shot, it is not likely 
that in any case the creature, whatever it was, was 
much the worse for it. The prince had better for- 
tune. Weare not sure of the exact number of tigers 
that fell before his rifle; but we have noted about a 
dozen in a fortnight. The story of one of these suc- 
cesses must stand for all : 


“ The prince has just killed his first tiger in Nepaul. 
It is now lying stretched within a few yards of my tent. 
There are in his body three wounds, any one of which 
would have been mortal. What number of elephants 
and men were engaged in compassing his death I am not 
prepared to state; but I know that any one of them, 
brute or man, would have been sorry to have had a pri- 
vate interview with that mass of striped skin and inert 
muscle about twelve o'clock to-day. This tiger had been 
marked down close to camp, and it was resolved by ‘the 
authorities’ that the prince’s first day in Nepaul should 
not be a blank. Elephants were moored to blockade 
him, and men were stationed to keep up fires at night, so 
that he could not break through according to tiger nature. 
The yells of the jemadars, the blows of the Azrcus, the 
shouts of the mahouts, the crashing of the branches 
above and saplings below, made the forest ring. As the 
great coil, each link of which was an elephant, moved on, 
a herd of deer—a confused mass of antlers and dappled 
skins—halted like cavalry brought up midway in a furious 
charge. Then, taking courage of despair, headed by a 
timid dame, they charged the elephants, which actually 
shrieked with terror as the cheetul leaped over them. In 
another minute a tiger appeared, moving in an easy can- 
ter across our front, at a distance of some fifteen or 
twenty yards, growling as he ran. He seemed minded to 
go at the elephants, but changed his intention of a sud- 
den, and thought it best to consider the situation in the 
seclusion of a small, natural shrubbery. Into this he 
dropped, and was lost to view. The elephants closed in 
round thespot. The prince and Sir Jung appeared. The 
tiger, after two or three growls—the bellow of an angry 
bull and the snarl of a dog commingled—leaped through 
the brushwood. The prince fired. One! two! The 
last shot turned him. He rushed into the covert. His 
side was exposed to the prince. The next report of a 
rifle was followed by a yell of pain; the tiger raised 
itself, rolled half over, and fell as the second barrel 
sent a bullet through his body. The apparition of open 
jaws and glaring eyes sank down into the grass, which 





waved fitfully to and fro for a second or two; then 
all was quiet. There was the usual cautious advance of 
the shikarries ; and, looking down from their howdahs, 
all saw the creature stretched out dead. He was a full- 
grown male, nine feet six incheslong. Had he not been 
stopped just at the right moment, he would certainly 
have been ‘ on’ to a man or an elephant.” 


That was a white day for the prince. The hunt- 
ing was resumed in the afternoon, and in the evening 
there were seven dead tigers. ‘‘ Of these, six, in- 
cluding that in the forenoon, were shot by the prince. 
Five were in a single beat, which did not last more 
than an hour. The prince killed two with single 
shots ; he disposed of three in two or more shots, 
and one was accounted for by ‘outsiders.’” One 
cannot help surmising that the royal sportsman had a 
little more than fair play, from his companions re- 
fraining to shoot when the tigers were where the 
prince could spot them. But in any case he must 
have shot with rare judgment, and we are quite pre- 
pared to believe that “the prince’s shooting drew 
forth the encomiums of the great Nepaulese shikarry, 
who has killed to his own rifle more than five hun- 
dred and fifty tigers, and who hopes to score at least 
six hundred before he quits the field.” 

At this particular season of the year the Terai is 
reputed to be “ as healthy as any part of Europe, but 
at other periods a deadly fever attacks Europeans 
and natives.” This unhealthy period is said to begin 
precisely on the 8th of March. Two days before 
that dreaded date the hunting-camp was broken up, 
and the prince turned his face homeward. He crossed 
by rail straight from Agra to Bombay, which he 
reached on the 11th, where the Serapis was waiting 
for him. It was seventeen weeks, lacking three days, 
since he there set foot on the soil of India. He had, 
according to Mr. Russell, ‘‘ traveled nearly seven thou- 
sand six hundred miles by land and twenty-three hun- 
dred by sea ; known more chiefs than all the viceroys 
and governors put together ; and had seen more of the 
country in the time than any other living man.” Re- 
suming his voyage from Bombay, the Indian Ocean, 
the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean, were again 
traversed ; the Straits of Gibraltar passed ; the coasts 
of Spain, Portugal, and France, skirted ; and Eng- 
land reached on the 11th of May, six months to a 
day from the commencement of the journey. The 
anchor was hardly down before the princess and the 
royal children were on board. ‘‘ To them the great 
ship seemed a treasure-house of wonder and delight, 
for there were tigers and tailless dogs, elephants, 
deer, horses, ostriches, leopards, birds, diminutive 
ponies and cattle, monkeys, to be exhibited, visited, 
petted, or dreaded.” 





PASTURE-LANDS. 


HE pasture-lands sweep up, and hide 
The far-off blue horizon-line ; 
The quiet cows crop by my side, 
Or on the grassy slopes recline. 


A cloud reveals its pillared form 
Above the pasture’s rocky crest, 
Then fades, and other clouds transform 
The sky, but bring it no unrest ! 
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“ HIL, dear old fellow, how glad I am to see 
you again !” 

“ And I to see you, Bertie!” : 

The two brothers clasped hands in that strenuous 
grasp which, with Anglo-Saxon men, expresses so 
much, and gazed into each other’s faces with eyes 
that were slightly misted. Five years had passed 
since they last saw each other, and many are the 
changes which can be wrought during that length of 
time on human faces, as well as in human lives. 
Colonel Philip Thurston, of the Egyptian army, had 
grown many shades darker, and somewhat older in 
appearance, since, like Childe Harold, he bade his 
native land good-night, and sailed away to the climes 
of the sun; while Bertie Egerton, whom he left a 
gay stripling, with the world all before him—a world 
ready enough to show its most attractive side to one 
so sunny in nature, so charming in manner, so liber- 
ally endowed with the good things of fortune—had 
undergone a deeper change. The bright boy whom 
Thurston well remembered, had vanished forever, 
and left in his place a man with a somewhat worn 
and almost reckless expression on his handsome face, 
when the light of cordial gladness died out of it. 

Of this change, Thurston, however, was too wise 
to speak. The brothers had met on the deck of an 
ocean-steamer, and there were a hundred things to 
say—questions to ask and answer—while they en- 
tered a carriage and were driven to Egerton’s hotel. 
It. was not until after dinner that anything like con- 
fidéntial conversation took place. Then, as they 
were smoking together, with the summer twilight 
dying away over the city roofs and spires, Egerton 
said, in a studiedly careless voice: “If you had de- 
layed your coming a little longer, Phil, you would 
not have found me on this side of the Atlantic. I 
had made all my arrangements to go abroad when I 
received your letter.” 

“Indeed!” said Thurston. 
think of going?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the other, indiffer- 
ently. “To Europe for the summer, I suppose. In 
the autumn I meant to turn eastward, and pay you 
a visit. Egypt must be a pleasant country to live 
in, I think. If I pitched my tent there we might 
have a comfortable time—you could drill, and march, 
and countermarch, to your heart’s content, while I 
reclined under a palm-tree, or floated on the Nile.” 

“So that is your idea of life in Egypt, is it ?” 
said Thurston, with a laugh. ‘‘ It is a good enough 
country for me—a soldier by nature and profession, 
with no fortune besides my sword—but it would not 
suit you. The novelty of everything might amuse 
you for a time, but I should be sorry for you to think 
of pitching your tent there permanently.” 

** As well there as anywhere else,” said Egerton, 


“Where did you 


with a shadow of gloom falling over his face. “ Nov- | 
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elty is what I want. I am tired to death of the life 
I know—I might forget myself, perhaps, in one that 
I didn’t know. I have felt lately as if I should like 
to escape from the tumult and fret of modern civili- 
zation, to the ancient and unchangeable East.” 

Thurston took his cigar from his lips, and 
knocked the feathery ashes off against the ledge of 
the open window by which they sat, before he said : 

“ There is not a great deal of the unchangeable East 
to be found in Egypt now—unless you go to Thebes, 
which is not at the present time a cheerful place of 
residence, whatever it may have been three thousand 
years ago. Cairo, under the new régime, has quite 
as much ‘tumult and fret’ in it as any city of Eu- 
rope. But this disgust of modern civilization is 
altogether new with you—what has caused it ?” 

“Satiety, I suppose,” Egerton replied, looking 
at the young moon as it hung, a golden boat, in the 
pearly sky. ‘‘I believe there is no doubt but that 
if a man were restricted to a diet of ortolans and 
champagne, he would tire of them after a while. For 
five years I have run through every form of social 
dissipation, and been sufficiently courted and amused. 
But it has palled at last. I am tired of the frivolity 
that has made the sum of my life! I am sick of 
dancing and flirting, of clubs and drawing-rooms. 
If I do not go away and turn idler or savage for a 
time, I think I shall blow out my brains !” 

He had forgotten himself, and in the last sen- 
tence there was so much passionate earnestness—on 
the outlines of the handsome face such a deepening 
recklessness—that Thurston was fairly startled. Yet 
what could he say? The malady was plain enough, 
but it must needs be a skillful physician who can 
minister to a mind or spirit diseased. So, fora min- 
ute, there was silence. Carriages were rolling below, 
pedestrians passing, lamps gleaming through the 
deepening dusk ; a child’s laugh floated up together 
with a red balloon ; some distance down the street 
a band of musicians were playing. On this medley 
of sound Thurston’s voice broke. 

“Tf the necessity for change of scene is so ur- 
gent,” he said, with a tolerably successful attempt at 
lightness of tone, “you must not let me detain you 
in America. So long as I am with you, it does not 
matter where my furlough is spent. After I have 
transacted a little necessary business, I am ready to 
accompany you to Paris or Stamboul.” 

“Nay, I'am not quite so selfish a dog as that,” 
said Egerton, with a smile—but Thurston noticed 
that his lip trembled under the silky-brown mus- 
tache. “It ought to be enough for me to be with 
you,” he went on, “ without dragging you over the 
ocean again, when you have just made a long jour- 
ney to see your home and your friends. You'll be 
patient with me, I know. I’m not quite myself in 
all respects, but with regard to you”—and his hand 
| fell on his brother’s shoulder—“I have not changed 
one iota.” . 
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**Do you think I doubt that?” asked Thurston. 
“Do you think I could doubt it under any circum- 
stances? We have not been like ordinary brothers, 
Bertie, at any period of our lives—you know that as 
well as I do. Thank God, no bitterness has ever 
come between us—nor ever will, I think! Of course, 
I saw, as soon as I looked at your face, that some 
change had passed over you; but you must under- 
stand that I do not ask the cause of it. Go or 
stay, speak or be silent, without fear of misconcep- 
tion from me.” 

Egerton pushed back his chair abruptly and rose. 

“God bless you, Phil!” he said, huskily—and 
walked away into the dusky dimness of the unlighted 
room. Thurston did not follow him, and more than 
a minute passed in silence, broken only by the noises 
from the street. Egerton paced once or twice the 
length of the apartment ; then, without returning, 
he said: “If I hesitate to tell you the reason of the 
change which you find in me, it is only because a 
man naturally dislikes to brand himself as a fool. 
Yet you must hear it sooner or later—from others if 
not from me—and the story is simple and common- 
place enough. You know that I have always had a 
very susceptible disposition with regard to women. 
I have fallen in and out-of love dozens of times, and 
a year ago I should, for that very reason, have es- 
teemed myself the least likely subject for one of 
those insane passidns that now and then wreck men’s 
lives. In fact, I was accustomed to say that no wom- 
an had ever made a deep impression upon me, and I 
did not believe that any ever would.” 

“You once wrote me something equivalent to 
that,” said Thurston, more to fill the pause which 
came just here than for any other reason; “I re- 
member you said, 2 propos of some desperate lover, 
‘I cannot imagine why a man should suffer the loss 
of ome woman to come like a shadow between him 
and the sun, when there are multitudes on every 
side as fair, as wise, as witty, as she. There is no 
such thing as nonpareil excellence. Thank Heaven, 
the world is a ‘‘ rose-bud garden of girls,” and he is a 
fool who, losing one rosebud, does not pluck anoth- 
er}’" 

“*Ah!” said Egerton, ‘‘it was 7 who was a fool 
to talk so lightly of things beyond my comprehen- 
sion! ‘He jests at scars who never felt a wound’ 
—but I have been wounded since then. The shad- 
ow of one woman has indeed come between me and 
the sun, and I would not tell you, if I could, what 
darkness has fallen over my life. I met Agatha 
Loring more than a year ago, and from the first mo- 
ment I saw her I loved her. Do you know what 
that word means, Phil? Very likely not. I never 
knew what it meant until I met er: but, compared 
to what I felt for her, every feeling that I had ever 
known for any other woman was like water unto 
wine ten times told. I was warned from the first 
that she was a cruel coquette, and would throw a 
man’s heart away like a useless toy when she was 
done with it; but such warnings were less to me 
than the idlest wind. To be with her was suffi- 
cient ; to hear her voice, to touch her hand, to look 
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into her eyes—such eyes, Phil! I have never seen 
any others of the same tint ; and as for expression— 
sometimes I think that they have xo tint, that they 
are a// expression. But”—with an impatient accent 
—‘I must not maunder like this. The end came 
as it had been foretold. When I grew too earnest 
to amuse her any longer, she turned to ice and 
bade me go. I wearied her, she said, coldly; she 
had «nothing to give me ; she fancied that I had un- 
derstood that flirtation was only —flirtation ; if I 
had made a mistake it was not her fault. And so 
all ended !—Well, no doubt you think me weak to 
suffer such a woman to rob life of all savor for me. 
But most women who play this game are bunglers 
more or less, while Agatha Loring is an expert. 
When she is done with a man, he is fit for nothing 
but to go to the devil as fast as may be.” 

“And do you think such a woman worth going 
to the devil for?” asked Thurston, with indigna- 
tion. “Why can you not put her out of your heart 
through scorn? Great Heaven! if I loved her bet- 
ter than my life, and she showed herself in such 
colors, it would be enough. I should thrust her 
aside, and go my way as if she did not exist.” 

“Your theories would fall away like cobwebs 
if Agatha Loring once laid her spell on you,” said 
Egerton. “I know I ama fool, but she is a sorcer- 
ess. Noordinary woman could fill a man’s life with 
the consciousness of her and the need of her, and 
then wreck it as she does. When she sent me away, 
I was like a wretch hurled in one moment out of 
heaven into hell! Ido not understand yet how I 
failed to blow out my brains, unless it was that I 
shrank from being the subject of a three days’ talk. 
I did not even think of you, Phil—consider that !” 

“My poor boy!” said Thurston, Involuntarily 
he rose and put his arm across the young man’s 
shoulders in their old, boyish fashion, More he 
could not say. His heart was hot as he thought of 
the woman who had wrought such work through 
cruelty or caprice, but he knew that to speak of her 
as she deserved would for the present avail nothing. 

Egerton, on his part, was touched by this sym- 
pathy. “You are exactly what you always were, 
Phil,” he said, gratefully. “ Dear oid fellow! it 
would be a dark day, indeed, when any estrange- 
ment came between us—but we need not speak of 
such a thing ; it will never be. And you must not 
think that I mean to bore you with my folly. I 
have told my story and I am done. Now let us 
discuss your plans. Where do you mean to go? 
All our relations are eager to see you, and welcome 
you to their hospitable roofs, (That’s the correct 
phrase, I believe.) People are amazingly hospitable,, 
you know, when they are only called upon to appre-. 
ciate success. I have pressing invitations for you: 
from all uncles, and aunts, and cousins to the tenth 
degree.” 

“ Not one of whom I care to meet,” said Thurs- 
ton. ‘Apart from my desire to see you, I have 
chiefly come to America to recruit my. health—which 
is a little enervated by five years in Egypt—and to 
attend to some business concerning which there: is no, 
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haste. Therefore, in order to accomplish the first 
two objects, I propose that we shall turn our faces 
toward the old home of our boyhood. Let us go to 
Beechwood. I should like to ride through the woods 
and fish in the river again, I used to think, in the 
East, that one whiff of the pine-odors would be bet- 
ter than the fragrance of Araby the Blest.” 

“I have not been there for years,” said Egerton. 
“ My agent attends to the business. The plantation 
is rented out, you know, but the house is unoccupied, 
and if you desire we can go there. All places are 
alike tome. We will go to-morrow, if you like.” 

So they started the next day, for Thurston per- 
ceived more and more clearly that his brother’s case 
was one demanding prompt treatment of some kind. 
The Beechwood idea had come to him like an inspi- 
ration, and as an inspiration he acted uponit. To 
take Egerton away from all associations which inten- 
sified his pain, to break the chain of later habit, and 
recall the fresh, simple pleasures of earlier years, 
was what he wished to do, and he felt sanguine that 
the result would be all that he desired. 

This impression lasted for a few days after they 
had taken up their abode at Beechwood—one of 
thse old Southern houses around which, even when 
deserted, still seems to linger the charm of the hos- 
pitable existence they once enshrined—but it did not 
last more than a few days. It was soon apparent 
that Egerton’s malady was beyond the reach of such 
remedies as this. As Thurston watched him, he re- 
alized how deeply the poisoned shaft had struck. 
The spring of all joyousness and hope seemed bro- 
ken within the young man. He exerted himself to 
appear cheerful, he made an effort to feign interest 
in the old pursuits, but his brother’s eyes—rendertd 
by affection almost as keen as those of a woman’s— 
saw through the pretense readily, saw the deadly in- 
difference, the apathy born of pain, the recklessness 
that at times was almost fierce. 

Nevertheless, he still hoped that this acute stage 
of the disease might pass, and convalescence set in. 
But days lengthened into weeks; and, after a month 
had elapsed, he acknowledged to himself that such 
an expectation was fruitless. Indeed, Egerton had 
of late seemed to grow worse instead of better. He 
was at times intensely irritable, and again depressed 
beyond all power of concealment. He had also be- 
come fond of solitude, and, wandering off into the 
woods, taking long rides, or floating in a skiff on the 
river, would spend hours alone, without any occupa- 
‘tion. Thurston uttered no remonstrance, but he 
observed closely, and, having drawn his conclusions, 
formed them into a resolution. 

The time for expressing this came one evening 
when the July twilight had faded into night, and still 
Egerton, who had gone out on the river, did not re- 
turn. . Thurston, having waited for him vainly, took 
his solitary supper, and then, in the fragrant semi- 
darkness, paced the lawn, at the foot of which the 
river ran, It was nine o'clock before he heard the 
welcome sound of oars, and then a boat grated 
against the bank. He walked toward the landing- 
place, and, as Egerton sprang on shore, said, quietly : 





** You are late, Bertie—what detained you so 
long?” 

“Nothing in particular,” answered Bertie, care- 
lessly. ‘‘I saw no reason for coming back. How 
warm it is! One gets a slight breeze on the river— 
which is more than one gets here.” 

“You will find supper waiting. 
some time ago.” 

‘“* Supper—bah !_ Who can eat in such a tempera- 
ture as this?”—he put his hand to his throat, and 
loosened impatiently the collar round which no 
cravat was tied—‘“I shall not go through the form 
to-night.” 

“ Light a cigar, then, and join me in my prome- 
nade. I have one or two things to say.” 

To this Egerton made no demur. The cigar was 
lighted, and, as they walked back and forth over the 
grassy slope, Thurston said : 

“T see plainly that this life does not suit you. 
Despite all your efforts, you are restless and wretch- 
ed ; therefore, as I proposed to come, let me propose 
to go. There is nothing to detain us here. I am 
ready to start to-morrow, to go anywhere you 
like.” 

** You are very kind, Phil,” replied Egerton, af- 
ter a moment’s pause, “and you have borne with 
my moods better than I deserve ; but, when you talk 
of starting to go anywhere I like, you make a mis- 
take. There is nowhereI like. This place does not 
suit me, but I do not know any other which would 
suit me better. The fault is in myself, not in my 
surroundings. But I have felt for some time past,” 
he went on, “that I am no fit companion for any 
one in my present condition. I decided this even- 
ing that, instead of troubling you any longer, I will 
go away by myself somewhere—I don’t care where 
—and see if I cannot summon manhood enough to 
end this insane folly. In such a struggle a man is 
sometimes best alone.” 

“T have been thinking of that,” said Thurston, 
gravely, ‘‘but the question is—can I trust you 
alone?” 

“T think so,” answered the other. ‘I am past 
the stage of blowing out my brains—if that is what 
you mean. Give me a month, Phil, and by that 
time I hope that I shall be able to bear myself more 
like a man.” 

As he looked at his brother, the starlight was 
bright enough for Thurston to see the reckless mis- 
ery on the face that usually concealed this pain, in a 
measure at least, under a mask. At that sight, some- 
thing rose up in his throat, and almost choked him. 
It was fully a minute before he could control him- 
self sufficiently to speak as he desired. 

“You must do exactly as you wish without refer- « 
ence to me,” he said. “I told you that some time 
ago. Where do you think of going—abroad ?” 

“Yes,” Egerton replied. “ Iam sick of America, 
When you have finished your business, you can meet 
me in Paris. Then, after we have spent a month 
or two rambling about, I will go with you to 
Egypt.” 

And so it was settled. 


I took mine 
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AFTER Thurston had accompanied his brother to 
the seaport whence he embarked for Europe, and 
had seen the ship which bore him “sink below the 
verge,” he was conscious of a strange sense of isola- 
tion and desolation. It was true that the shore on 
which he stood was that of his native land—a land 
where he had relations by the dozen, and friends (in 
the conventional sense of that term) by the score; 
but he had come to see Bertie—and Bertie was gone. 
As is sometimes the case with men of his order, the 
sunburned soldier had a very tender heart, and this 
heart ached now not only with the desolation already 
mentioned, but with the thought of his incapacity to 
relieve one single pang of the pain which his brother 
was suffering. 

It was the latter reflection chiefly which drew his 
dark brows together as he set his face cityward again, 
leaving the docks and shipping, the tossing waves 
and vanishing ship behind. “ God grant that all the 
suffering she has caused may be returned upon her 
before she dies!” he said to himself; and it is not 
difficult to tell to which one of all the daughters of 
Eve his wish referred. 

Turning his thoughts from Bertie, it became a 
serious question what he should do with himself 
during the next month. It was true that certain af- 
fairs of business demanded his attention, but at the 
most they would only claim a part of his time, and 
how he should dispose of the remainder was an enig- 
ma. He might travel ; but to travel alone is a dreary 
undertaking, unless the traveler has some definite 
object in view, or is so wrapped up in an absorbing 
feeling as to stand in no need of companionship. 
There were summer resorts ; but the idea of loung- 
ing with a newspaper and a cigar on an hotel-piazza, 
listening to watering-place gossip, or floating on the 
tide of watering-place dissipation, required more for- 
titude or more frivolity than Thurston possessed. He 
thought of his relations, for there occasionally comes 
a time in a man’s life when he feels inclined to seek 
those of his own blood ; but such length of absence, 
such difference of association, intervened between 
himself and all of his kindred, that there was not a 
single door to which he could go certain of a wel- 
come or of congenial society. He sighed slightly, 
and dismissed the thought. If the worst came to 
the worst in the matter of ennui, he could follow 
Bertie’s example and go abroad as soon as his busi- 
ness would permit him to do so. 

It happened oddly—as things sometimes do— 
that an hour later, as he stood by the counter of a 
bank which he had entered, a gentleman, after watch- 
ing him closely for a minute, came up with out- 
stretched hand. 

“T hardly think I can be mistaken,” he said. 
“ Are you not Philip Thurston?” 

“*The same,” Thurston answered, turning quick- 
ly. His glance had scarcely fallen on the face be- 
fore him when a laugh came into his eyes. “You 
are Cameron Jennings,” he said, shaking hands warm- 
ly. ‘‘I should have known you anywhere,” 





“You ought—if only by this token,” said the 
other, touching a slight scar on his forehead. ‘“ You 
gave me this with a hatchet when we were both 
about five years old. When did you come back to 
America? I did not know you were in the country.” 

Thurston replied by a brief detail of the why and 
wherefore of his presence. Mr. Jennings looked a 
little surprised when he heard of Egerton’s departure 
for Europe ; but he was a man of sufficient tact to 
make no comment further than to say: “‘ I saw Bertie 
at the Mardi Gras in New Orleans last spring, and I 
thought he was not in quite his usual health and spir- 
its. Nodoubt he needs change of air. We all need 
it more or less, especially in summer. Have you 
seen none of your old friends? Why, this is shame- 
ful! You shall go home with me, and my wife will 
Kill a fatted calf for you with the greatest pleasure. 
Don’t you remember her as Lucy Denmead? She 
is a cousin of yours.” 

“ T remember her,” answered Thurston, conscious 
of an absolute thrill of regard for Lucy Denmead, 
whose existence up to that moment he had forgotten. 
“She used to be very pretty.” 

‘* She is very pretty yet,” said Mr. Jennings, with 
commendable pride, “and gay as a lark. She fills 
Sans-Souci—that’s the name of my country-place— 
with company every summer, and makes things as 
pleasant as they can be made. Sans-Souci is the 
place for you, my dear fellow! Can’t you leave the 
city with me to-morrow? I am only here on busi- 
ness, and I find it excessively hot.” 

In Thurston’s present frame of mind it did not 
require much persuasion to induce him to entertain 
this proposal very favorably. He dined with Mr. 
Jennings, and the next day found him by that gen- 
tleman’s side in the train which bore them away from 
the place where he had last seen poor Bertie’s hag- 
gard face. 

Sans-Souci was several hundred miles distant— 
but what are hundreds of miles when steam annihi- 
lates time and space? On the evening of the second 
day they disembarked at a way-station, and found a 
landau drawn by two black horses waiting for them. 

‘*This is pleasant,” said Mr. Jennings, in a tone 
of relief, as they rode along a shade-flecked road, 
with fresh breezes coming to their faces, green hills 
on all sides, and breadths of rich meadow-land mak- 
ing a pastoral foreground. ‘‘I think you'll like the 
country, Thurston, and I hope you'll like Sans-Souci. 
Lucy had the house full when I left, and we are 
pretty sure not to find it empty now.” 

A drive of five or six miles brought them to this 
home of hospitality—a picturesque villa crowning a 
gently-swelling hill, with a winding stream and fer- 
tile valley below. On the piazza as they drove up 
stood a very small lady very elaborately dressed, who 
welcomed Mr. Jennings affectionately and Thurston 
warmly. 

“ Of course I remember you,” she said to the lat- 
ter, when he hazarded the expression of a fear that 
she did not. “I think we had a flirtation before you 
went away, and five years is fot such an age in this 
part of the world, whatever it may be in Egypt. I 
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am charmed to see you, and I hope we shall keep 
you with us some time.—Yes, Cameron, I received 
your telegram. Cousin Philip’s room is ready.” 

As Cousin Philip was conducted to his room he 
felt that, after all, relations had their uses. This 
bowery chamber, so tastefully yet inexpensively fur- 
nished, with a background to all its windows of green 
foliage touched with low-slanting, golden sunbeams, 
was very different from any apartment in which he 
had found himself for a long time. He made his 
toilet with an odd sensation of satisfaction, and then 
sat down by one of these windows to watch the sun- 
set, whilé waiting for the sound of a bell which he 
felt sure would presently ring below. Instead of the 
sunset, however, he soon found himself observing a 
very different scene. 

Immediately below the ground slope away in’a 
depression, and, as shrubbery had been set out thick- 
ly, and grew luxuriantly here, -he dell thus inclosed 
was altogether concealed from the lower windows 
of the house. Thurston’s casement commanded a 
bird's-eye view of it, and when he glanced down the 
first thing which he perceived was a woman's dress 
thrown into relief against the deep-green back- 
ground. Something about this dress—perhaps the 
grace of its fashion, or the manner in which it was 
worn—attracted his attention, but he could not see 
the face of the wearer for a broad straw-hat which 
effectually concealed it. She was sitting on a rustic 
bench, and by her side was a man talking eagerly, 
as was evident from his gestures, though no word 
reached Thurston’s ears, 

He watched the scene for some time—amused, as 
trifles will amuse one under certain circumstances. 
There is an expression of figure as well as of face, 
and attitudes often betray as much as the counte- 
nance. The attitudes in the present instance be- 
trayed a good deal. “The man is in earnest, the 
woman indifferent,” he said to himself. As the 
thought passed through his mind, he saw the man 
suddenly take one of the lady’s hands and raise it to 
his lips. The significant little action made Thurston 
draw back with a sense of playing the spy. He rose 
and left the window. 

A moment later the bell for which he had been 
waiting rung, and he went down-stairs. As he en- 
tered the drawing-room, full of sunset light and gay 
with a ripple of voices and laughter, his hostess met 
him with the same cordiality which made her wel- 
come so charming. 

** You have no idea what a lion we are prepared 
to make of you, Cousin Philip,” she said, smiling 
brightly. “It is not often that we have a genuine 
nineteenth-century free-lance in our midst, and if we 
bore you with questions about life in Egypt and the 
court of the khédive, you must excuse us. You shall 
take nie in to dinner, and then I will have an oppor- 
tunity to ask my questions first.” 

Needless to say what Thurston replied, and when 
a few minutes after he found himself by Mrs. Jen- 
nings’s side, overlooking a dinner-table round which 
a company of eight or ten were gathered, he began 
to feel more and more that Fate had been kind to 








him. Before leaving the drawing-room he had been 
introduced to the majority of the guests, but, glanc- 
ing now over the assembled faces, he noticed two 
which he had not seen before, and which instinct as- 
sured him belonged to the figures which had played 
a bit of comedy below his window. 

I have written “two faces,” yet in truth he saw 
for some time only one—and that was feminine. 
Not a strictly beautiful face, but a face that he felt 
at once might hold a fascination deeper than mere 
beauty. A pale complexion, clear-cut features, odd 
limpid eyes under dark lashes, dark, straight brows, 
and a Greek forehead, from which rich masses of 
dusky hair waved—these things made up a whole 
which wakened not so much admiration as interest. 
The mouth was cold and almost disdainful when at 
rest, but, when the mobile lips spoke or smiled, their 
play of expression was singularly winning. 

The man by this woman’s side—evidently the 
same who had kissed her hand—was dark, slight, 
and handsome, with something of French grace in 
his manner and bearing.. Thurston watched the 
pair with a good deal of interest, and presently, un- 
der cover of an animated conversation near by, asked 
Mrs. Jennings who they were. 

“ Those,” said she, “ are the most noted members 
of our party. I fancy you may have heard of the 
young lady: she is Miss Loring, a famous belle and 
beauty.” 

Thurston’s brow lowered. 

“ Do you mean,” he said—and unconsciously his 
voice grew stern—“ that she is Agatha Loring ?” 

Mrs. Jennings shot a significant glance at 
him. 

“*Yes, that is Agatha Loring,” she answered. 
“ You have probably heard of her from poor Bertie, 
who was one of her victims. No one can deny that 
she is a heartless coquette, and yet one cannot help 
liking her. Even you will find yourself fascinated 
by her before you know what you are about.” 

He smiled a little grimly. 

**You must allow me to doubt that,” he said. 
** Nevertheless, I will ask you to present me to her 
after dinner, and, if you will be so kind, I should 
prefer that you did not mention my relationship to 
Bertie.” 

‘* If you desire it, certainly not,” said Mrs. Jen- 
nings, who was very quick to take a hint or sugges- 
tion. ‘No one here knows of the relationship ex- 
cept Cameron, and I will request him not to mention 
it. Do you observe that handsome man sitting by 
Agatha? He belongs to the genus lady-killer, and is 
as noted in his line as she is in hers. It was a case 
of Greek meeting Greek, but I think Agatha has 
vanquished him already, though they only met three 
or four days ago. His name is Virien, and he is 
from New Orleans.” 

After dinner, when the ladies retired to the draw- 
ing-room, Mrs. Jennings sat down by Miss Loring’s 
side. 

“You were so late in making your appearance 
before dinner, Agatha, that I was not able to present 
my cousin, Colonel Thurston, to you,” she said. “I 
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shall do so, with your permission, presently — but 
mind ! he is not to serve as food for powder.” 

‘*On what ground is he to be exempt ?” asked 
Miss Loring, with a laugh. “I rather like his ap- 
pearance, if you mean the sunburned man who was 
talking to you at dinner.” 

“He has a right to be sunburned,” said Mrs. 
Jennings. “ He is in the Egyptian army.” 

“Indeed! Well, I did not question his right, 
you know; and I have often felt that if I were a 
man I should go to Egypt or Spain, or somewhere 
else where fighting was to be done and honor won, 
instead of sitting down in the old, old routine of 
social and agricultural life. I am tired to death of 
the ordinary men one meets. If your cousin brings 
a fresh element into my life, I shall be profoundly 
grateful to him.” 

“‘T doubt if he will be profoundly grateful to you 
in the end ; but I have warned him, and I can do no 
more.” 

“ You were very unkind, then. Do you imagine 
that with a man like that—a simple, straightforward 
soldier, I have no doubt —I should be the same 
creature that I am with Antoine Virien, for in- 
stance?” 

“ You are like Cleopatra in your ‘infinite variety,’ 
I know very well, my dear ; but I have never heard 
that you were less dangerous in one form than anoth- 
er; and ‘a simple, straightforward soldier’ is just 
the person you will take pleasure in beguiling.” 

‘“*You do me injustice — but hush! here he 
comes. Introduce him, pray.” 

Mrs. Jennings beckoned with her fan, and, in 
obedience to her summons, Thurston crossed the 
drawing-room. A moment later he had been pre- 
sented to Miss Loring, and when, after a few more 
words, his hostess moved away, he sat down in her 
vacant chair. 

It was with a very deliberate purpose that he did 
so. In all his life he had never felt a deeper, more 
bitter enmity toward any human creature than he 
now felt toward this fair, graceful woman. As he 
looked at her face, the vision of poor Bertie’s hag- 
gard countenance rose before him and blotted out all 
its beauty. An almost savage desire to return upon 
her pang for pang the suffering which she had caused 
took possession of him. “If I can find some means 
to strike her, I shall not hesitate to do so, in memory 
_ of Bertie’s wrong,” he said to himself; and while 

these thoughts were in his mind, Agatha Loring 
looked at him and felt instinctively that there was 
something strange—something to which she was not 
accustomed—in the steady regard of the deep-set 
eyes. 

“ Mrs. Jennings was just telling me that you are 
in the Egyptian army, Colonel Thurston,” she said, 
“and I remarked to her that, if I were a man, it is 
where JZ should like to be. Women are perforce 
born to live in a social treadmill ; but I cannot im- 
agine how a man can do so, when freedom, fortune, 
and honor, are all to be won, as of old, by his sword.” 

“You forget,” said Thurston, “ that to the majori- 
ty of men fighting, even in case of necessity, is irk- 





some work, There are only a few here and there 
who are soldiers by nature, and to them an active 
life is so necessary—the profession of arms, with all 
its drawbacks, so attractive—that they deserve no 
credit for embracing it.” 

‘“*T should belong to that class if I were a man,” 
she said. “I have always had a passionate longing 
for adventure, novelty, conquest. No doubt,” with 
a smile, “ you think that I am talking like a roman- 
tic young lady, who ‘ reckons not the battle and the 
march,’ nor the price that must be paid for everything 
worth having. But this longing of which I speak is 
more than a mere sentiment. It is sometimes so 
strong that I feel as if I were possessed by a power 
urging me to be something, to do something, to 
achieve something ; and then I look round and ask 
myself—what ?” 

The disdainful expression which he had noticed 
lurking in the lines of her mouth came out as she 
uttered the last words, and still curled her lip after 
she ceased speaking. 

“From what I have heard of you, Miss Loring,” 
Thurston said, with a directness of manner very dif- 
ferent from the gallantry with which many men would 
have uttered the words, ‘I should not judge that 
you have been greatly in doubt what to do and 
achieve.” 

“I have achieved a certain degree of social suc- 
cess,” she answered, carelessly. “ But if you could 
know—if you could even imagine—the weariness and 
littleness of the life which it represents, you would 
feel inclined to pity me.” 

“ What an actress!” he thought. Aloud, he said, 
““ Women generally do not seem to be oppressed by 
the weariness and littleness of such a life.” 

“‘ That is very true. Will you think me strong- 
minded if I say that I often look at them in wonder? 
A new dress, a new lover, a flirtation, or a ball— 
these things are enough to satisfy most of my sex. 
They don’t satisfy me, and in that sentence you have 
the secret of my discontent; for I own, Colonel 
Thurston, that I am a very discontented woman!” 

**So you belong to the class of women who take 
part in what is known as the modern revolt,” he said, 
with a slightly sarcastic laugh. ‘* I cannot congratu- 
late you, Miss Loring. I think that in many re- 
spects the old ways are best. It is even better for 
women to be content with dresses, flirtations, and 
balls, than to be clamoring for new careers, and 
aiming at heights of which their mothers never 
dreamed.” 

“Men of your class always feel that way, I be- 
lieve,” said she, without any sign of discomposure. 
‘* The more distinctly feminine a woman is, the bet- 
ter you like her—is it not so? I suppose I do be- 
long to the class of women who revolt, but not ex- 
actly in the manner of which you speak. I‘do not 
clamor for a career which is closed to me, nor aim at 
heights beyond my reach. I only feel that I have a 
fund of power and energy within me which, for want 
of a proper outlet, often finds an improper one, and 
will continue to do so to the end, I suppose.” 

“ You mean to imply, in other words,” said Thurs- 
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ton, bluntly, “that you break men’s hearts because 
you cannot break their heads.” 

She uttered a low, sweet peal of laughter. 

“ That is a terse and epigrammatic way of sum- 
ming the matter up ; and perhaps it is a true one. 
But do you believe in broken hearts, Colonel Thurs- 
ton? Honestly, J do not. Fancy may be disap- 
pointed and vanity mortified, but a broken heart is a 
phenomenon I have never seen.” 

“Probably you have never seen it because you 
did not care to recognize it,” said Thurston ; and so 
deep was the wrath which he felt that his voice 
sounded as never man’s voice had sounded before in 
Agatha Loring’s ears. 

She gazed at him in surprise, waving a fn back 
and forth in a hand so white and slender that he was 
constrained to observe it. 

“Perhaps you are right,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘Sympathy is sometimes necessary 
for comprehension, and I confess I have no sympathy 
with maladies of the heart.” 

“ And yet you are a woman !” said Thurston, in- 
dignantly. 

**A woman!” she repeated. “ Well, yes, I can- 
not deny the fact ; and yet I often feei inclined to 
echo Clytemnestra’s words : 

*.... You great gods, 
Why did you fashion nie in this soft mould? 
Give me these lengths of silky hair? these hands 
Too delicately dimpled ? and these arms 
Too white, too weak ? yet leave the man’s heart in me 
To mar your masterpiece ?’ 


Now, if you think me ridiculously mock-heroic, you 
will at least not think that I flatter myself, Colonel 
Thurston, since Clytemnestra was wot an estimable 
character?” 

“T think that you may find your woman’s heart 
some day, Miss Loring,” he said, “and then you 
may learn a better appreciation of the suffering you 
now regard so lightly.” 

He rose as he spoke, for he felt that he had had 
enough of this, and Virien was approaching with his 
eloquent eyes and finely-outlined face—the most ir- 
resistible of heroes of flirtation. 

Thurston gave a glance at him as he walked away 
—a critical glance, which the creole naturally failed 
to understand, since he could not possibly be aware 
that the other was wondering if 4e was the man des- 
tined to teach Agatha Loring that she had a woman’s 
heart. ‘‘ Mrs. Jennings says that he is a noted flirt,” 
the soldier grimly thought. “I would give all I pos- 
sess if he would flirt with this woman and make her 
feel what she has inflicted so mercilessly on others.” 

“ Monsieur le Colonel is jealous already,” Virien 
safd, with a laugh, as he sank down by Miss Loring’s 
side, ‘‘ His subjugation is accomplished, I perceive, 
even in this short time.” 

“ Pray don’t be absurd,” she replied. ‘‘ Colonel 
Thurston is the last man in the world whom I should 
be likely to subjugate. He is—what shall I say ?— 
simple, literal, stern, and so old-fashioned in his 
ideas that he not only disapproves of me, but he has 
plainly told me so.” 





Her companion arched his dark, delicately-pen- 
ciled brows. “I hardly know whether to pity his 
obtuseness or admire his temerity most,” he said. 
“ That mortal man should venture to disapprove of 
Ja belle des belles, and—height of audacity !—tell her 
so!” 

“It does seem bad taste, does it not? But it is 
a consolation to feel that I have your good opinion to 
fall back upon.” 

Virien was too well trained for his reply to be 
audible at two paces distant, but it is very easy to 
imagine what turn the conversation took after that. 

Fifteen minutes later Mrs. Jennings went out on 
the dusky, flower-scented piazza, and, after looking 
round her for a moment, perceived the dark outlines 
of two figures and the glow of two cigars at the far 
end. She at once walked thither. 

“‘T thought I should find you both here,” she said. 
—‘‘Camcron, are you not ashamed to carry Cousin 
Philip off in this way? The girls are all anxious to 
cultivate his acquaintance.—By-the-by,” she added, 
turning to Thurston, ‘‘ what did you think of Agatha 
Loring?” 

“She has come specially to ask you that,” said 
Mr. Jennings, with a laugh. 

Thurston, who had risen at her approach, an- 
swered with the quiet decision of a man who does 
not need to hesitate over his opinion : 

“*T think that Miss Loring is a practised coquette 
and a thorough actress. Like all women of her type, 
her vanity is so great that she would ensnare every 
man who approaches her if she could ; but it strikes 
me with wonder that such a woman can win the ad- 
miration of any man, even for an hour,” 


Ill. 

Time flies fast in a pleasant country-house full of 
gay young people, and Sans-Souci was one of the 
pleasantest of houses, its owners the most charming 
of hosts. What with rides and drives, music, visits, 
and boating, time flew almost /vo fast for some of the 
inmates—for those whose stay was limited, for those 
who found that long rides in green woods and volup- 
tuous summer nights among the roses led to results 
more serious than flirtation. The number of matches 
which had been made at Sans-Souci was a source of 
great pride to Mrs. Jennings, who was a confirmed 
match-maker. All men of marriageable age and mar- 
riageable means who fell into her hands she regarded 
with an eye to matrimony, and she never failed to of- 
fer them excellent opportunities to exchange the single 
for the wedded state. 

It was not likely that, under these circumstances, 
she would neglect the interests of the cousin who, 
in what she felt to be a truly pathetic condition of 
loneliness, had drifted into her hands. On the day 
after his arrival she informed him, with a significance 
which was altagether wasted on his obtuseness, that 
Mary Herbert was one of the most charming girls 
in the world (the number of charming girls that 
Mrs. Jennings knew spoke volumes for her belief in 
her own sex), and would make the best of wives for 
any man who was fortunate enough to secure her. 
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To this Thurston cheerfully assented, though the 
idea of becoming that happy Benedict did not for a 
moment occur to him ; but he did not rebel when he 
found himself constantly in Miss Herbert’s company 
during the next few days. She was a pretty, pleas- 
ant, well-bred girl, who entertained him sufficiently 
to keep ennui at bay, and who taught him (the dull- 
est of pupils) the abstruse science called croquet. 

Being in the same house with Miss Loring, and 
sitting at the same table with her three times a day, 
not to speak of other occasions of meeting, it was 
impossible that he could altogether ignore her pres- 
ence. In fact, that presence was not one which 
could readily be ignored. Whether for good or ill, 
for pleasure or pain, Agatha Loring was a person 
who, under all circumstances and at all times, coms 
manded attention at least. Bitterly as Thurston 
hated her, he found his glance following the motions 
of her graceful figure ; he found his ear attracted by 
the full, sweet music of her tones; he found his eye 
resting, with a mixture of reluctant admiration and 
repulsion, on the perfect outlines of her head, with 
its dark braids. He could not fail to perceive that 
there was a distinctive charm about her which marked 
her out and set her apart from other women. What 
can we call this charm, which is so fine that it eludes 
all analysis in words? Whatever we call it—per- 
sonal magnetism, fascination, or aught else—the fact 
remains that it is a special gift, a crowning grace of 
some women, and that too often it is ruthlessly used 
for purposes of harm only. 


It was impossible for Agatha Loring’s best friends 
to deny that she had used it with a cruel reckless- 
ness which sometimes seemed like the wanton mis- 
chief of a child ; while dark were the tales her ene- 
mies told of the lives she had wrecked, the hearts 


she had broken. After the manner of most women 
of her class, she was very capricious in her fancies, 
and a man’s best fortune often lay in not possessing 
interest enough in her eyes to make it worth her 
while to fascinate him. Let his social rank, wealth, 
or power, be what it would, if he did not possess this 
interest, she paid no regard to him. If, on the con- 
trary, she conceived a caprice in his favor, nothing 
satisfied her save his complete subjection. 

A fancy of this description she had taken to 
Thurston at once, and when she saw his deliberate 
intention to avoid her—when she read accurately 
enough the scarcely-veiled dislike and.contempt he 
felt for her—pique came to the aid of caprice, and 
she determined to bring such a stout rebel to her 
feet. 

“ My dear,” she said one afternoon, when Mrs. 
Jennings sought her room during the szes¢a hour, 
“what is the reason that your Egyptian cousin dis- 
likes me so much?” 

“‘T—really I don’t know what you mean,” an- 
swered Mrs. Jennings, surprised and a little con- 
fused. “Why should you imagine that Colonel 
Thurston—I suppose it is he whom you mean—dis- 
likes you?” ; 

“Hypocrisy is not at all your particular talent, 
Lucy,” was the quiet response. “I do not ‘ imag- 





ine’ that Colonel Thurston dislikes me—I Amow it. 
Do you remember when you introduced him to me? 
Before we had either of us uttered a word, his eyes 
told me what his sentiments toward me were. Have 
I injured him in any past state of existence, or what 
is the reason of his dislike?” 

‘*T suppose he has heard of all your wicked co- 
quetries, and disapproves of them—as well he may,” 
said Mrs. Jennings, who had by this time recovered 
her self-possession. ‘“ He is a wise man not to give 
you a chance to win his heart, for if he did he would 
fare no better than others have done.” 

Miss Loring laughed softly. 

“We shall see!” she said. “A challenge is 
something I could never brook, and I have taken a 
fancy to his face and manner. He seems so franks 
so honest, so brave—I should like him for a friend.” 

“A friend!” Mrs, Jennings scornfully repeated. 
** Agatha, I am ashamed of you! Why not call a 
spade a spade, and say at once that you want to 
make a fool of him?” 

“ Because that is not what I want. I am tired 
of making fools of men—oh, you may raise your 
hands if you like ; I am tired of all such folly. I 
don’t say I could live without it—I don’t say I shali 
not be a coquette till I die—but I do say that some- 
times I would like to feel that I had one honest, 
genuine friend in the world, and such a friend this 
man could be. I can see in his face that he would 
go through fire and water for any one for whom he 
—cared.” 

“T think he would,” said Mrs. Jennings, “ but he 
will never go through fire and water for you, and the 
sooner you put such ideas out of your head the bet- 
ter. He is not the kind of man whom you can fas- 
cinate, and as for friendship, that, of course, is stuff! 
Content yourself with men who belong to your own 
world, like Antoine Virien, and let my Egyptian 
cousin alone.” 

“ My dear, do you know that every word you ut- 
ter gives me an additional reason for overcoming the 
prejudice that your Egyptian cousin appears to have 
conceived against me?” 

“ Agatha, I think you are the most heartless 
girl and the greatest bundle of contradictions I ever 
knew!” cried Mrs, Jennings, thoroughly vexed. “ If 
you will have the truth—though I was asked not to 
tell you—you have already inflicted pain enough on 
Philip Thurston—” 

Tap, tap, at the door, and a domestic summons 
took Mrs. Jennings away at once, leaving her sen- 
tence unfinished. 

Agatha made no effort to detain her ; but, after 
the door closed, she said to herself: 

“Strange! What possible pain have I ever in- 
flicted on Philip Thurston? And she was asked not 
to tell me. Well, I shall not tempt her to betray his 
confidence, but I will seek information at the foun- 
tain-head.” 

Though usually one of the last of the feminine 
band to appear, Miss Loring broke through her hab- 
it this afternoon, and half an hour before the dinner- 
bell rang she swept lightly down the broad staircase, 
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and paused in the wide, airy hall below. Everything 
was silent around, for the masculine as well as the 
feminine occupants of the house were still struggling 
with their evening toilets in the upper regions, and 
the cool, dusky drawing-room was entirely deserted. 

So she had thought, at least, until she entered 
and crossed half its length. Then a man’s figure 
rose from a couch in a bay-window, and advanced 
toward her. At first, in the dim obscurity, she did 
not recognize him, then her heart gave a leap, and 
she felt that Fate fought for her. 

“Ah, Colonel Thurston, you are like myself— 
first in the field!” she said. ‘ The heat is tropical, 
is it not? But you have really found a cool place, I 
believe.” 

“‘ My experience in a tropical country has given 
me a kind of instinct with regard to cool places,” 
Thurston answered. “If you will take a seat in this 
bay-window, Miss Loring, you will catch a pleasant 
breeze.” 

“*Thanks ; but I won’t deprive you of your 
lounging-place—in fact, I am sorry to have disturbed 
you, for I am on my way tothe garden. My toilet 
needs the finishing touches of some roses, which I 
could not trust even my maid to gather for me.” 

She looked straight at Thurston with those lim- 
pid, darkly-fringed eyes, which poor Bertie had said 
were “ail expression,” and to any other man that 
look would have been enough. But this man re- 
ceived the glance like granite. 

“ The sun has sunk low enough for you to find the 
garden very pleasant now, I have no doubt,” he an- 
swered, standing quite still. 

Then her lips unclosed in a smile, and a bright 
light, half amused, half beguiling, flashed into her 
eyes., 

** And do you mean to let me go unattended? I 
am afraid, Colonel Thurston, that Eastern habits 
have made you forget our Western code of gallan- 
try.” 

“T did not suppose you would care for my at- 
tendance,” he replied ; “but, if I can be of service, 
pray command me.” 

“ You can be of service at once, if you will be so 
good as to go to Mrs. Jenning’s sitting-room and 
bring me her garden-shears.” 

Thurston went for the shears, and a moment 
later, to his own surprise, he found himself attending 
Agatha Loring as she strolled slowly toward the flow- 
er-garden. 

Once out in the open air, they found the waning 
afternoon more beautiful than they had imagined : 
for what is lovelier than the close of a royal summer 
day? Long, golden light was streaming on rich 
green foliage and close-shorn turf; the distant hills 
were wearing a pearly haze, soft as a bridal-veil ; deep 
shadows stretched over the land; and unnumbered 
sweet odors were wafted to and fro by the breeze, 
which came with coolness and refreshment on its 
wings. 

“ This is better than lying behind closed blinds, 
with a novel in one hand and a fan in the other,” 
said Agatha, “But probably our heat seems to you 





so trifling, after Egypt, that I am half ashamed to 
complain of it.” 

“It does not seem very great,” Thurston an- 
swered ; “but even if it were there are many pleas- 
ant things which one does not appreciate until one 
losesthem. For example, I suppose it hardly strikes 
you, Miss Loring, that the greenness which clothes 
the land is a marvei and delight? But it would do 
so if for five years you had never seen a forest or a 
valley dike that.” And he pointed to the emerald 
expanse below. 

“If you can enjoy what appear to us such ordi- 
nary things, you must find a great deal of pleasure in 
your visit to America.” 

“TI expected to find a great deal,” he replied ; 
“but the expectation in its large sense has been 
wholly disappointed, and I am now forced to take 
what crumbs of enjoyment I can find.” 

She sent a swift side-glance at him, and, seeing 
the dark shadow which had fallen over his face, in- 
terest and curiosity stirred within her breast. 

“Could he have been coming over to be mar- 
ried, and did he arrive to find himself jilted?” she 
thought. “Such things often make men women- 
haters ; but he does not seem to hate some kinds of 
women !” 

“What a pity!” she said—and the low tone 
spoke volumes of sympathy, seconded by the clear 
eyes. ‘‘ Surely, disappointment is the saddest thing 
in life; and how much of it we have to endure! 
Even I have known a great deal, though F am not 
very old ; and now I never expect to grasp a pleasure 
in its completeness. I know there must be a draw- 
back somewhere—a dash of bitter in all sweetness.” 

“A drawback—yes,” said Thurston, coldly ; 
“but that is not a complete and crushing disappoint- 
ment,a— But here we are among the roses, Miss 
Loring. Shall I cut your flowers?” 

“If you will be so kind ; for I am not exactly in 
toilet to venture among thorns—though it seems self- 
ish to make you risk scratching your hands,” 

“ My hands are not delicate, nor are they sur- 
rounded by lace ; but you must tell me what roses to 
cut.” 

‘This way, please. I want the cloth-of-gold, 
and yonder are several beautiful half-opened buds.” 

He cut all the buds indicated ; then, mindful of 
the tender white hands awaiting them, spent a min- 
ute carefully removing every thorn from their smooth 
green stems. The woman watching him was a keen 
observer of human nature, and she saw at once that 
this little act was very characteristic. 

‘*He dislikes me,” she thought. “ Every word 
that he utters, every look he gives me, tells that ; 
but he is nevertheless as careful not to leave any 
thorn to wound my hands as if—as if he loved me!” 

And in that moment, perhaps, the tragedy of 
these two lives was settled—in that moment a sud- 
den longing for the love which she felt instinctively 
this man could bestow rose in Agatha Loring’s 
breast ; in that moment Philip Thurston’s chances 
of happiness this side of the grave were utterly lost! 

He knew as little of it as any of us know when 
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the most fateful hour of our lives comes. Having 
removed all the thorns, he extended the roses, say- 
ing: 
“T think you will find them harmless now.” 

“You are very kind,” she said, with a smile ; 
“but your labors are not quite ended. I want one 
more bud—that smaller one there. Now, tell me 
what is your favorite flower?” 

“T do not know that i have a favorite flower,” he 
answered, clipping the bud she wanted ; “ but if I 
have it is the white jasmine—simply from its asso- 
ciation with other things.” 

‘The sssociation of certain memories with cer- 
tain flowers is very powerful, is it not? There are 
some flowers which, on that account, are hateful to 
me — but the jasmine is not one of them. I, too, 
love it”—and here her voice sank a little—“ because 
it reminds me of my mother, who used to wear it in 
her hair—my pretty mother! so long ago, far I was 
a mere child when she died.” 

“And I like it,” said Thurston, forgetting him- 
self for a moment, and forgetting what manner of 
woman this was whose perilously sweet voice sound- 
ed then so pathetic, “‘ because it covered one of the 
piazzas of my old home, and its fragrance brings 
back a thousand memories of my boyhood.” 

“Tt has the same kind of association for both 
of us in that case—and here is a hedge overrun with 
it. Cut afew sprays, Colonel Thurston, and then 
we will go back to the house.” 

Back to the house they went accordingly, and, 
when they reéntered the drawing-room, they found 
it still unoccupied. 

“This is fortunate!” said Agatha. “I can put 
the finishing touches to my toilet before the rest 
appear, and you shall give your opinion of the ef- 
fect.” 

She walked toa large mirror, and stood for a 
minute or two arranging the flowers in her hair; 
after which she fastened a cluster in front of her 
dress, and turned. 

‘** Throw open the window,” she said, ‘‘ and tell 
me what you think of my appearance.” 

Thurston never forgot the picture which was 
revealed to him when the window was thrown open 
and a level flood of sunshine streamed in, filling the 
room with a golden mist. Surrounded by this, as 
the old painters surrounded the figure of a saint, 
Agatha stood dressed (as he knew already) in black 
—light draperies of tulle and lace, with here and 
there an artistic touch of amber, the golden roses 
which he had cut lying in a cluster where the cor- 
sage revealed the white neck, and crowning the soft 
masses of her dark hair. 

Involuntarily the self-contained man, who dis- 
liked and despised her, caught his breath. It was 
a vision of loveliness—heightened by the accidents 
of time and place—such as in all his life he had 
never seen before. He felt in every fibre that this 
woman was more than beautiful, that she was en- 
chanting ; and, forgetting conventionality, and all 
the rules which govern social intercourse between 
men and women, the truth sprang from his lips : 





‘*My God!” he said. “I can understand now 
how you have worked such mischief!” 

The intense passion of his tone was not lost on 
the quick ears which listened. She advanced eager- 
ly toward him, and paused—so near that he inhaled 
the fragrance of the roses which she wore, so near 
that he looked straight into the wonderful depths of 
her eyes, 

‘* Why should you say that?” she asked. 
least I have never worked mischief to you.” 

‘“*To me—” he began, and stopped abruptly. 
No, it was impossible ; he could not mention Ber- 
tie’s name with the face which had been Bertie’s 
undoing gazing into his own. ‘‘ Pardon me,” he 
said, after a minute; “my remark was altogether 
unjustifiable. I should have said that your toilet is 
admirably chosen and does credit to your taste.” 

“Tam glad you like it,” she said, changing her 
tone as entirely as he had changed his. ‘“ Now, to 
repay you for your exertions in my behalf, I will 
make you a bouquet for your button-hole. See! I 
have kept this bud which you cut last, and I will 
make it up with your favorite jasmine.” 

Which she did. One or two glossy dark-green 
leaves, the delicate golden rose, and two or three 
sprays of starry jasmine—these grouped together 
made up the tiny bouquet. 

«Ts it not pretty?” she said, holding it out be- 
tween her slender fingers. “ But it must be tied 
together, and where shall I get a bit of thread? 
Ah! this will do.” 

She lifted her hand, and from a long dark curl 
which fell on her shoulder, drew a strand of hair. 

“Twill excuse you from quoting that ‘ beauty 
draws us with a single hair,’” she said, with a laugh, 
as she wound this about the stems of the flowers, 
“but you must understand that it is my own hair— 
not one bought from a hairdresser—which I have 
given you. Here is your bouquet. Shaii I pin it 
in your button-hole ?” 

“If you will be so kind,” said Thurston, who 
began to comprehend her object very clearly now. 
‘She wants to play the same game with me which 
she *has already played with Bertie,” he thought. 
“ Let her try—one failure, perhaps, will teach her a 
lesson.” 

Despite this penetration, however, he could not 
keep his pulses from beating more quickly when she 
drew near and slipped the bouquet into his button- 
hole with a dexterity evidently the result of long 
practice. Then she glanced in his face with a smile 
that made even his cool head giddy for an instant. 

“I hope you don’t object to wearing my colors 
for one evening?” she said. 

Whether or not he would have made the an- 
swer plainly demanded of him is a question of 
doubt, for at that moment Mrs. Jennings entered, 
and paused—transfixed with astonishment. 

“ Agatha, you down !—and Cousin Philip !” 

Miss Loring turned, a glint of triumph in her 
laughing eyes, a cadence of triumph in her quiet 
voice : 

“Yes, my dear Lucy, I have been down some 


“ At 
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time—one’s chamber is so warm these afternoons! 
—and I found Colonel Thurston before me. We 
have been in the garden, and, since he kindly assist- 
ed me to gather some roses for my toilet, I have 
been sharing the spoils with him.” 

**So I perceive,” said Mrs. Jennings, very sig- 
nificantly. 

So others perceived, when the company gathered, 
and as usual Agatha went in to dinner on Virien’s 
arm. It chanced that Thurston was seated just op- 
posite, and the creole’s eye soon fell on the rose in 
his button-hole. 

“There appears to have been some occult sym- 
pathy between Colonel Thurston and yourself in the 
matter of color this evening,” he said, glancing at 
the roses which were the chief adornment of his 
companion. 

She looked at him serenely. 

‘*Occult sympathies must be easily established, 
then. This only means that we went into the gar- 
den together.” 

The green-eyed monster suddenly laid a grasp on 
the accomplished lady-killer’s heart. He, too, had 
been in the garden, and well he knew what spell had 
been woven about him there. 

“Some one has remarked,” he said, trying to 
speak lightly, “that gardens have always been dan- 
gerous places to mankind, since the fall of the first 
man was accomplished there by the first woman.” 

“Poor Eve!” said Miss Loring. ‘* How every 
Adam since the first has cast a reproach at her! 
Yet her only fault was listening to a serpent who 
has left many prototypes behind—in gardens, and 
elsewhere.” 


IV. 


“T WONDER how Virien likes such a turn >f 
affairs?” : 

So the inmates of Sans-Souci said to each other, 
smiling, as the next few days flew by, and it became 
hourly more evident that this irresistible gentleman’s 
star had set as far as Miss Loring’s fickle favor was 
concerned, 

“ Her caprices are certainly unaccountable!” 
people agreed. ‘*‘ Who could have imagined that 
she would throw aside. Antoine Virien for a man 
like Colonel Thurston—good enough in his way, but 
not particularly attractive, and altogether apart from 
the world in which she lives !” 

** But that is just what she likes !” others would 
chime in. “To be capricious and startling, to make 
a new sensation at any price—what else does Agatha 
Loring desire? Whoever withholds incense is al- 
ways the most important person of the hour with 
her, and you know Colonel Thurston did not bow 
down before her at once.” 

‘“* Poor Mrs. Jennings is really to be pitied,” said 
some one, with a laugh. ‘‘ Do you notice how anx- 
iously she watches Agatha’s game of fascination? 
She thought she had arranged matters nicely to make 
a match between Colonel Thurston and Mary Her- 
bert.” 

Mrs. Jennings was, indeed, very much to be 





pitied, for she was perplexed and greatly disquieted. 
‘* With all my knowledge of the weakness and folly 
of men, I did not think that Philip Thurston would 
be such a fool!” she confided to her husband. ‘It 
seems incredible. He knows what Agatha is—he 
resented the manner in which she treated Bertie— 
and now to let her wind him round her finger like 
this! Well, I shall never again believe in the 
strength and stability of azy man !” 

‘* Man is always weak when woman tempts, my 
dear,” observed Mr. Jennings, placidly. ‘“ That is 
an old story, as you ought to know. I don’t think 
Thurston is seriously hurt, however.” 

“Whether he is seriously hurt or not, it is a 
shame for him to allow Agatha to flirt with him in 
this manner. How any man can have so little self- 
respect is a mystery to me—and there is Mary Her- 
bert, who would make him a lovely wife !” 

“TI don’t think he wants a wife, lovely or other- 
wise,” said Mr. Jennings. ‘“ Pray let the poor fellow 
entertain himself as he likes. You must admit that 
Miss Loring knows how to make time pass pleas- 
antly.” 

** A great deal éoo pleasantly,” said Mrs. Jennings. 
“Tt is no affair of mine, of course, but I shall re- 
mind Cousin Philip of the warning I gave him the 
first day he came.” 

She soon found or made an opportunity to do 
this, and Thurston received her attempt at admoni- 
tion very kindly. 

“You are very good to feel so much interest. in 
my behalf,” he said, ‘‘ but I am in no danger, I as- 
sure you. Miss Loring is no doubt a very fascinat- 
ing woman, but her fascinations fall harmlessly on 
me.” 

**T don’t see how that can be,” said Mrs. Jen- 
sings. ‘‘ How can you acknowledge her fascination, 
and yet find her harmless ?” 

“T find her harmless because her fascination is 
all born of artifice,” he answered. “I feel, when I 
am with her, that every glance is practised, every 
tone calculated—and this takes away all their charm. 
If she could speak, look, or act, from her heart— 
granting that she Aas a heart—the matter would be 
different.” 

‘* A heart would be a very great inconvenience in 
such a career as Agatha Loring’s,” said Mrs. Jen- 
nings ; ‘‘ but—I have known her a long time, and 
she is a very strange girl—I should not be surprised 
if she had one hidden away somewhere.” 

“I wish to Heaven she would find it, then!” said 
Thurston, bitterly. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Jennings. ‘‘ And yet you think 
you are not in danger !” 

He smiled. 

‘* It is not possible you think I meant that I wish 
she would find it for me?” he asked. ‘‘ What I 
meant was that I wish she would find it in order 
that she might suffer a little of the pain she has so 
often inflicted.” 

‘“‘ That is very vindictive. But if you feel toward 
her in this way, why do you flirt with her, or allow 
her to flirt with you?” 
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‘*T allow her to flirt with me because it seems to 
amuse her, and does not injure me.” 

Mrs, Jennings looked at the speaker doubtfully. 
She did not believe that he was telling the truth, or, 
at least, not a//the truth, but she had no right to 
question him further. 

“ A willful man will not be warned any more than 
a willful woman,” she said. ‘‘I can only assure you 
that, if you come unharmed out of a flirtation with 
Agatha Loring, you will be the first man who ever 
did so.” 

She went her way then, but her words remained 
behind her, and, as Thurston stood where she left 
him, a gravity of expression settled over his face, 
which seemed like an echo of them. He was absent- 
ly rolling up a cigarette, when a voice, now grown 
familiar, suddenly sounded behind him, and he started 
so that the tobacco scattered from his hand over the 
piazza-floor. 

**It is not a bad plan,” Miss Loring said, within 
the drawing-room. ‘‘A change from our ordinary 
rides and drives will be pleasant. What is the dis- 
tance?” 

“Ten miles,” another voice answered. ‘* We 
shall have to return after nightfall; but there is a 
moon.” 

‘It will be delightful to ride ten miles by moon- 
light !” cried Miss Herbert, enthusiastically. 

“ How many horses will be needed ?” asked Mr. 
Jennings. ‘“‘ There are six saddle-horses in the stable, 
but only two of them fit for ladies’ use.” 

‘*There is only one horse that I care to ride,” 
said Agatha, quickly, ‘‘ and that is Salathiel. May I 
ride him, Mr. Jennings? Please say ‘ yes !’” 

Mr. Jennings hesitated. 

“My dear Miss Loring,” he answered, “ you 
don’t know that you are asking me to be responsible 
for your neck. No lady has ever mounted Salathiel 
—in fact, he is too spirited to be safe for a 
lady.” 

“T am not in the least afraid,” she said. ‘‘I am 
a good horsewoman, and I like a spirited horse. I 
saw Colonel Thurston riding Salathiel the other 
day, and I have been pining ever since to mount the 
beautiful creature. There is Colonel Thurston on 
the piazza now. Call him and ask him if he does 
not think it would be safe.” 

Thurston was called, and the question put to 
him. If he perceived the drift of it, he made no sign 
to that effect. Salathiel was certainly spirited, he 
said, but not at all vicious ; if Miss Loring was sure 
she was a good horsewoman, she might mount him 
with safety. 

‘*Remember, you are accountable if any accident 
happens,” said Mr. Jennings, and Agatha looked up 
with a laugh. 

“ You will take charge of me, won’t you, Colonel 
Thurston? Thanks—I was sure you would. But 
have you no curiosity to know where we are going?” 

“T supposed I should hear in due time.” 

**And this is the due time. Do you know a 
place called the Devil’s Gorge, about ten miles from 
here?” 





“ Among the hills? Yes, I know of it, but I have 
never seen it. Are we going there?” 

“We are. According to programme, we leave 
here at four o’clock—rather a warm hour, but it can’t 
be helped—reach there by six, spend an hour ex- 
ploring the diabolical wonders of the place, and re- 
turn by moonlight.” 

“ And how about dinner? Do we take it along, 
or omit it altogether ?” 

“We take dinner at three o’clock, and Mrs, Jen- 
nings promises us a supper when we return. The 
excursion makes a total douleversement of our do- 
mestic habits—but what of that? No pleasure can 
be gained without a sacrifice.” 

“‘ Quere : Are the pleasures worth the sacrifice ?” 

“ Ah!” said she, with the slight, bitter tinge which 
her tone sometimes took, “ we won’t ask that. Is 
any game that we play in this world worth the candle 
we burn meanwhile? Don’t suggest such reflec- 
tions, but let us go to the Devil’s Gorge and enjoy— 
an hour.” 

At four o’clock the horses were brought out, and 
when Agatha came down—her slender, rounded figure 
showing to even greater advantage than usual in her 
close-fitting habit—Virien was standing at the foot 
of the staircase waiting for her. 

‘IT have not been able to ask before,” he said, 
“but I hope I may have the pleasure of attending 
you.” 

** Unfortunately, you are a little too late,” she 
answered, with her easy grace. “Colonel Thurston 
has promised to take charge of me, and see that Sa- 
lathiel does not break my neck.” 

The young creole bowed ; but his face changed, 
as a man’s face does change under the influence of 
passion and mortification. 

“My fortune is, indeed, bad,” he said, ‘‘ For 
some time past I have seemed to be always ‘too 
late’ with you. Iam not so dull as to misunderstand 
what that means. I have had the honor to amuse 
mademoiselle as long as she cares to be amused—by 
me.” 


No change of any kind came to her face; she 
simply looked at him steadily with her clear, haughty 
eyes. 

“Let me congratulate you on the quickness of 


your perceptions,” she said. ‘‘ You are quite right. 
I have been amused as long as I care to be amused 
—by you.” 

Then she swept on, and came face to face with 
Thurston, who was issuing from the drawing-room 
door. 

A glance told her that he had overheard her last 
words. Indignation and contempt were mingled in 
the single look which fell on her as he passed, with a 
slight salute, and went out to the piazza. 

No woman ever possessed a braver spirit than 
Agatha Loring, but, as she met that look, her heart 
seemed to suffer a compression, as if a strong hand 
grasped it. Hatred enough she had known in her 
time, and faced unblenchingly ; but to be despised 
was something new, and something which—from this 
man especially—was not easily borne. 
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A minute later the entire party gathered on the 
piazza, and the mounting took place. Thurston as- 
sisted Agatha to her saddle, and then placed himself 
by her side, keeping a watchful eye on Salathiel, who 
was champing his bit and tossing his handsome 
head. 

“ A light but firm hand on the rein, Miss Loring 
—yes, that is it. They have put a very severe bit on 
him, and injudicious curbing will fret him exceed- 
ingly.” 

These words were the first Agatha heard as they 
were riding toward the gates. She looked at the 
speaker with an appeal in her smile which did not 
bear reference to Salathiel. 

“TI hope I am never guilty of ‘ injudicious curb- 
ing,’ Colonel Thurston—at least I endeavor not to 
be. A light but firm hand is necessary on all reins, 
I believe. Ah, see! I have dropped my whip. How 
careless of me!” 

As Thurston dismounted for the whip the rest of 
the party filed out of the gate before them, and can- 
tered away down the road. Salathiel was impatient 
to follow, but his rider held him in with a steady 
hand. 

“ Thank you,” she said, as the whip was restored ; 
then she added, with a soft, frank laugh : “ I dropped 
it on purpose, as you probably suspect, in order that 
we might get rid of the others. I want to speak to 
you—on an odd subject, as you may think. I saw 
by your face as we left the house that you heard what 
I said to Mr. Virien at the foot of the staircase.” 

“T heard it by the merest accident,” Thurston 
replied, coldly. ‘‘ I must apologize—” 

‘“Nay,” she interposed, “that is quite unnecessa- 
ry. You could not possibly avoid an accident. Con- 
fess, however, that you thought me utterly heart- 
less.” 

A flush rose to his face. “You should not place 
me in such a position, Miss Loring,” he said. “ What 
is my opinion to you, that you should ask me to de- 
clare it in this manner?” 

“Tt is a great deal to me,” she answered, fear- 
lessly. “You are one of the few men I have ever 
known whose respect is worth winning. I know that 
you don’t respect me now—I have seen it plainly 
since the first moment we met—but I should like to 
convince you that I am not so black as some of my 
friends delight to paint me.” 

“Tt was not from any of your friends that I first 
heard of you, Miss Loring,” said Thurston, with the 
old sternness in his face and voice, “ but from a man 
who, like Mr. Virien, had the honor of amusing you 
as long as you cared to be amused—by him.” 

“Ah!” she said, ‘that is why you disliked me 
before you knew anything of me. Well, I will not 
inquire into your friend’s case, or endeavor to defend 
myself from the general charge of coquetry ; but in 
this particular matter of Antoine Virien I want you 
to understand that the man has no heart, or least 
fragment of a heart, to suffer. An enormous amount 


ly punished. He is a lady-killer by profession, a 
man who has won the hearts of silly women by the 
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of vanity he does possess, and that I think is proper- | had spoken—a large, irregular recess, formed and 


scores, and who had the audacity to hope to add me 
to his list of victims. I hold, therefore, that I was 
more than justified in turning the tables on him.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said Thurston, rather dryly. “Such 
ethics are altogether beyond my experience or com- 
prehension.” 

“Why not say candidly that, despite the explana- 
tion, you think no better of me than you did be- 
fore?” she asked, quietly. “Your ideal woman 
would never flirt, either for amusement or revenge, I 
suppose. £h dien/ sinceI cannot conquer your dis- 
like, let us have a canter. Salathiel is pulling my 
arms nearly off.” 

When the party reached the Devil’s Gorge, they 
found it a very diabolical place indeed—a wild, sav- 
age-looking defile between precipitous hills, through 
which a turbulent stream made its way, plunging in 
falls and rapids over a bed of rock and overhung by 
jagged cliffs and bowlders, of stone so dark in color 
that it looked almost black. There was very little 
verdure in the gorge, and, at the time the party of 
excursionists entered, little light. In the obscurity 
the great masses of rock had a strangely-forbidding 
aspect, as, crowned here and there by a few pines, 
they stood motionless above the chafing stream. 

‘* How cool and dark—the atmosphere is almost 
like that of a cave!” several of the ladies ex- 
claimed when—having dismounted and fastened 
their horses at some distance—they entered the 
gorge on foot. 

** There are several caves here,” said Mr. Jen- 
nings. “The largest is near the High Fall some 
distance up the gorge. Now let me beg you all to 
be careful, for the rocks are exceedingly slippery, 
and if you should fall into the stream you would 
certainly be drowned.” 

This warning was not greatly regarded, but it is 
to be supposed that Providence watched over the 
reckless young people who risked their necks so 
heedlessly—at least there is no other way to ac- 
count for their safety. Mr. Jennings trembled as 
he witnessed the feats of one or two particularly 
foolish young ladies, and recorded a vow in his own 
mind never to bring another party to the Devil's 
Gorge. 

It is hardly necessary to state that Agatha was 
not among these hoidens—she was not only past 
the age when animal spirits assert themselves so 
exuberantly, but she had Thurston for her guide, his 
hand to assist her, his voice to direct her steps, and 
it is safe to say that before any womaa under his 
charge could deliberately have periled her life, as 
many around were doing, she would have had to 
push him into the flood. 

Though a cautious, he was an experienced climb- 
er, Miss Loring found, and they soon penetrated 
much farther than the others into the wild retreats 
of the gorge. Near the High Fall—where the 
stream fell in a perpendicular cascade of about fifty 
feet—they found the cave of which Mr. Jennings 


overhung by jagged rocks, and (roughly speaking) 
about twenty feet square. The entrance to it was 
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narrow, for the stream, in its eddying flow from the 
foot of the fall, covered most of the mouth; but 
once inside, the space was ample. 

Standing here, with the fall thundering in their 
ears, it was not strange they did not hear the shouts 
with which the cliff-bound gorge resounded when the 
rest of the party decided to return. Some one had 
chanced to look up, and on the strip of sky overhead 
perceived a threatening cloud, upon which the cry 
“ To horse!” was raised at once. 

“It will be no joke if we are caught in a storm 
ten miles from home, with night so near,” said Mr. 
Jennings. ‘‘We must return at once. What has 
become of Thurston and Miss Loring ?” 

‘*They went up to the fall—we'll shout for 
them,” said somebody. 

They were accordingly shouted for, with no re- 
sult, as has been already said. Then a volunteer 
clambered up to a point which commanded a view 
of the fall, and reported no sign of them; and, since 
several of the ladies grew very nervous in view of 
the threatening storm, it was decided to wait no 
longer. 

“ They'll soon follow,” said one of the shouters, 
cheerfully. ‘* Perhaps, indeed, they have already 
left the gorge.” “ 

It was of course evident that this was not the 
case when the party reached the place where the 
horses were tied ; but human nature, which is selfish 
at all times, is apt to exhibit this selfishness in pe- 
culiar degree when a cloud threatens to empty itself 
on the defenseless heads of a pleasure-party. The 


general conclusion was, that Thurston and Miss 
Loring must look after themselves, but that they 
would follow in a few minutes. 

Instead of a few minutes, however, it was fully 
half an hour later before they came down the gorge 
and found it deserted. 

“Why, the rest must have gone!” said Miss 


Loring. ‘‘ How strange of them to leave us in this 
way!” 

“Exceedingly strange!” said Thurston. “I can 
hardly think that they have really done so; but we 
shall soon see.” 

“*How very dark it is!” said the young lady 
a minute later. “Did you think it was so near 
night ?” 

“*IT can’t account for the degree of obscurity at 
all—unless it is cloudy,” her companion answered. 

When they emerged from the narrow ravine, the 
cause of this obscurity was at once evident. From 
end to end the sky was curtained by a cloud of lurid 
blackness, the aspect of which was menacing in the 
extreme. It seemed spread like a pall over the 
earth, which lay as if under a spell of stillness. 
Not a leaf stirred in the forest that stretched around, 
and the only sound that broke the oppressive silence 
was the dull roar of water in the gorge. 

Agatha fairly shuddered when she faced this low- 
ering front of Nature. 

“A terrible storm is about to burst!” she said. 
“Where can the others be?—and what shall we 
do?” 





“*The others have played a very unhandsome 
trick in going away and leaving us,” said Thurston. 
“JT can scarcely tell what we had better do. un- 
less—” 

The speech was never finished, for at this instant 
out of the bosom of the cloud darted forth not a 
flash but a d/aze of lightning, which lighted up the 
whole scene with a livid glare beyond all descrip- 
tion. Agatha clasped her hands over her eyes, ut- 
tering a cry which was lost in the volleying crash 
of thunder that accompanied rather than followed 
the awful illumination. 

The next moment she felt Thurston’s hand on 
her arm. 

“Come!” he said. “This will not do—we must 
go back into the gorge, and take refuge under the 
rocks. There is terrible risk in remaining here.” 

She made no demur, and they reéntered the 
gorge just as a sighing sound of distant wind came 
to their ears—a harbinger of the hurricane soon to 
sweep through the forest. 

In the deep-shaded ravine there had by this time 
fallen a darkness which made it dangerous to at- 
tempt its passage. Nevertheless, as Thurston rec- 
ognized at once, there was no alternative. Some 
shelter they must have, and there was no other shel- 
ter than this to be found. 

Trusting to the capability of seeing in a dim 
light which he had acquired as a scout, he guided 
his companion along the narrow path. Before they 
had advanced very far, there came another vivid 
blaze of lightning and volleying crash of thunder, 
followed hard and fast by pouring rain. 

“Oh!” said Agatha, stopping under a project- 
ing rock. ‘‘ Let us stay here. We can go no far- 
ther.” 

“We must go farther!” said Thurston. “We 
shall soon be drenched here. The only place which 
can really shelter us is the cave near the High Fall. 
We must try and reach that. Give me your hand, 
Miss Loring. Trust yourself implicitly to me, and 
I will take you there safely.” 

“Trust yourself implicitly to me!” These 
words rang in Agatha’s ears above the din of the 
storm, the roar of the stream. Perhaps the firm 
clasp of Thurston’s hand seconded them—at least it 
is certain that she had a sense of trust and reliance 
altogether strange to her as he led her along the per- 
ilous way to the cave they had quitted a short time 
before. 


v. 


A verY safe and delightful retreat this cave 
seemed to them when they found themselves shel- 
tered within it—notwithstanding the facts that they 
were in deep darkness, and wet almost to the skin. 

“Stand still,” said Thurston, releasing Miss 
Loring’s hand for the first time, “and I will strike 
a match.” 

“Ts it possible you have matches with you?” she 
asked. 

“T am an old soldier, and an inveterate smoker,” 
he answered, “I am never caught without matches, 
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and I carry my case wrapped in leather, so that 
dampness cannot affect them. See here !” 

The next instant a feeble, short - lived blaze 
lighted up their place of refuge, and showed Miss 
Loring a stone, on which she immediately sat down. 

“We are at least sheltered from the rain,” said 
Thurston, as the temporary illumination died away, 
“and safe from the electricity, since water is a non- 
conductor. Now, if you can possess your soul in 
patience for a while, I hope that the storm will ex- 
haust itself, and we may go home by moonlight after 
all.” 

“*T can possess my soul in patience very easily,” 
she answered, “It is better to be here than to be 
riding along a forest-road in such a storm as this. 
How the rain pours! 

* And lightnings, as they play, 
But show where rocks our path have crossed, 
Or gild the torrent’s spray.’” 

“You cannot be very nervous, Miss Loring, or 
you would not be able to quote poetry.” 

“‘T am not at all nervous,” she replied. “ Pray 
set your mind at rest on that point. I have always 
felt that if I were called upon to face death itself— 
I mean death in some sudden and violent form—I 
should be as calm and collected as I am this mo- 
ment.” ‘ 

“You might find yourself mistaken. Facing 
death is not such an easy matter as you think. I, 
who have faced it many times, know whereof I 
speak.” 

“But there was always-doubt in that, was there 
not? If you were absolutely certain that death was 
before you--say, for instance, that you were on a 
sinking ship in mid-ocean—you would have no fear 
of losing composure, would you?” 

“*I suppose not—the inevitable is said to have 
always a sustaining power. Under some circum- 
stances, however, I can imagine that, apart from 
courage, a man might shrink from the prospect of 
Jeaving those whom he loved helpless behind him.” 

“ And would that be your case ?” 

The abrupt question did not sound as it would 
have sounded at another time and in another place. 
So utterly unconventional were their surroundings, 
so strange the darkness encompassing them, that the 
ordinary rules governing social life seemed for the 
present laid aside, and Thurston replied without a 
moment’s thought : 

“Not at all. If this stream before us were able 
to rise and overwhelm us, I should have the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that I left no human being in the 
world worse for my death, and but one person who 
would feel any active sentiment of regret.” 

She laughed slightly—not a mirthful laugh, by 
any means, 

“* Then you have an advantage over me in the 
possession of that one person. I should leave sev- 
eral human beings better for my death, inasmuch as 
my fortune would be divided among them, and not 
one who would mourn me beyond a week.” 

The instinct of distrust was so strong in him 
with regard to everything which she said or did, that 





he set this speech down to mere striving after effect, 
and answered more lightly than he would otherwise 
have done: 

** You have surely forgotten all your admirers.” 

“Thank you for reminding me of them,” she 
said, but her tone changed from earnestness to mock- 
ery. “I wonder how many among them would 
mourn me a week! Well, we reap as we have 
sowed, I suppose. People call me brilliant, beauti- 
ful, and fascinating, but many a commonplace wom- 
an is richer in love than I am.” 

It was impossible even for Thurston to doubt the 
sincerity with which these words were uttered. 
Half bitter, and wholly sad, the magnetic voice 
sounded, and he felt his heart strongly stirred by its 
tones. A doubt of himself—of his own capabilities 
of resisting this woman’s power—began for the first 
time to cross his mind. Had Mrs. Jennings been 
right? Was he, after all, playing with fire? 

‘* If you are poor in love,” he said, “it is because 
you have flurig it away from you in carelessness or 
scorn. I £now, Miss Loring, that devotion the most 
passionate and true has been poured out like water 
at your feet.” 

‘*Do you know it?” she asked; and there was 
not a little skepticism in her tone. “ Then you are 
wiser thanI am. But I confess I have always been 
incredulous where protestations of passion were in- 
volved. Perhaps I did not feel interest enough to 
put them to any test. Life is a riddle to which I 
have never found a key, and I have often thought 
that it is not worth searching for.” 

There was something so pathetic in the half- 
weary, half-reckless ring of her voice that Thurston 
said, involuntarily : 

** You are too young, and far too liberally en- 
dowed with every good gift of Nature, to feel any- 
thing like that. Surely, you cannot seriously do so.” 

She did not answer, for as he spoke the most 
vivid flash of lightning which they had yet seen il- 
luminated the whole wild scene with an unearthly 
glare, leaping from point to point among the crags, 
while the roar of the thunder overhead seemed to 
shake the solid rocks around them. 

When darkness again fell, veiling from sight the 
white sheets of rain, the surging, whirling torrent, 
Agatha said : 

“ Can we not go farther back? The rain or the 
spray from the stream is falling over me.” 

“*Certainly we can,” he answered. “Let me 
strike a match.—Now, give me your hand.” 

In the farthest corner of the rock-recess he placed 
her, and then established himself before her so as to 
shield her as much as possible from the blast and 
driving spray which even here sought them out.” 

“I am afraid you are very uncomfortable,” he 
said. ‘“ That ledge on which you are sitting is a tilt- 
ing perch, I suspect. If you will rest one hand on 
my shoulder, you may be able to steady yourself bet- 
ter.” 

**TIt is not necessary,” she answered. “I can 
steady myself very well without troubling you fur- 
ther.” Then she added, abruptly: “It is very kind 
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of you to take as much care of me as if—as if you 
liked me, Colonel Thurston. I assure you I appre- 
ciate it.” 

There was a minute’s pause before Thurston 
said, in a voice which sounded constrained : 

“‘ Why should you think that I do not like you, 
Miss Loring?” 

“ Pray do not ask such a foolish question,” she an- 
swered. ‘ You know as well as or better than I do 
that you do wot like me ; and you are very straight- 
forward and thorough, Colonel Thurston—far too 
much so to pretend to be what you aff not. On that 
account I liked you from the first,” she added, 
“Don't be frightened because I say so—I mean 
don’t think that I am bent on your conquest. I would 
not add you to the list of my captives if I could ; 
but I should like to win you for a friend if such a 
thing were possible.” 

‘* It is not possible,” he answered, hoarsely. “ It 
is absolutely impossible. So far from being your 
friend, Miss Loring, I have never felt such deep and 
bitter enmity toward any human creature as I felt 
toward you before I ever saw your face.” 

He saw that face the next instant, for another 
vivid lightning-flash showed it turned toward him 
with an expression of astonishment on its pale, clear- 
cut features, , 

‘* Deep and bitter enmity !” she repeated. ‘‘ Did 
what you felt go as far as hat? Enmity is generally 
associated with the desire to injure—did you wish to 
injure me, Colonel Thurston?” 

Even in the darkness Thurston was conscious 
that a flush rose to Ais face. At that moment he felt 
as if his desire that Bertie’s wrong might be avenged 
had been a very paltry thing. 

“If you will allow me to waive that question, 
Miss Loring—” he began, but she interrupted him 
impetuously : 

“T cannot allow it. I would rather—much rather 
—hear the truth, if you will tell it. Dislike is one 
thing, enmity another. Why should you have felt 
enmity toward me?” 

Then he told her, with the accompaniment of the 
raging storm, in the obscurity which shielded their 
faces from sight, save when the fitful glare of the 
lightning revealed them for a moment. Who has 
not observed what strange capabilities of expression 
the voice develops in circumstances like these? Is 
it because our attention is not distracted by the play 
of eye and lip, that the cadences of tone reveal so 
much when we listen to them in darkness? Cer- 
tainly Thurston’s revealed a great deal to Agatha 
Loring. To make her understand how much more 
than an ordinary brother Bertie was to him, he 
touched briefly on the history of his childhood ; he 
told her how his father’s early death left his mother 
almost destitute of fortune ; how her second husband 
had been a wealthy, generous man, whose kindness 
to him (Thurston) had been unvarying ; how he was 
killed in battle, and with his dying lips commended 
Bertie to his step-son’s care ; how his mother repeat- 
ed the charge when she died soon after, and how 
near to his heart the boy’s happiness had always been. 





Simply as the story was told, all its details were made 
very clear to the woman who listened. 

“TI was forced to go to Egypt,” Thurston went 
on. ‘A career there was the only one which opened 
to me; but when I turned my face homeward at 
last, after five years’ absence, it was to see Bertie— 
Bertie alone—and renew for a few months our old 
association. _My thoughts were full of the sunny- 
hearted boy I left, and I found instead a man whose 
whole nature had been wrecked by passion, for whom 
all the hopes of life had turned to ashes, and whose 
reckless misery was pitiable to witness. He could 
not endure even my society ; and when I came here 
I had just seen him start alone with his wretchedness 
to Europe. Considering this, you may judge how 
charitably I felt toward you, Miss Loring, who from 
beginning to end had wrought the work.” 

** So Bertie Egerton is your brother,” she said, 
slowly, after a moment’s pause. “No one told 
me—I had no idea of it. Not,” she added, “that 
Bertie Egerton is more to me than any other man, 
except that I knew him and liked him until—” 

“Until, like Mr. Virien, he ceased to amuse 
you,” said Thurston, bitterly. ‘‘I am sorry we be- 
gan to speak on this subject. It can do no good, 
and, however cruel and heartless one may think a 
woman, one is in courtesy bound not to speak ac- 
cording to one’s thoughts.” 

Silence for a full minute. The storm by this 
time began to abate its violence, the lightning grew 
less frequent and vivid, the thunder rolled more re- 
motely. One of the peals was dying away with 
many distant reverberations, when Agatha spoke : 

“ You have only heard your brother's story, so I 
cannot blame you for thinking of me in this way 
—nor have I any intention of trying to change your 
opinion. I have never believed in men’s hearts, as 
I told you once before—so perhaps I have not 
treated them very tenderly. Your brother seemed 
to me a pleasant, impulsive, undisciplined boy, who 
mistook fancy for passion, and who troubled me not 
a little before I dismissed him. I am very sorry 
that I should have caused him so much pain, but I 
could not help it.” 

“T do not arraign you,” said Thurston. ‘ Your 
own conscience may some day do that—some day 
when even your heart, Miss Loring, has been wak- 
ened to a sense of suffering.” 

“IT thought you were convinced that I have no 
heart ?” said she, quietly. 

** How can I tell?” asked he, quickly. ‘*‘ Wom- 
en are enigmas. God only knows what you are. 
I only know that you have ruined Bertie’s life—and 
that you would ruin mine if I gave you the chance.” 

He uttered the last words impetuously—uttered 
them without thought or calculation—and, if there 
had been a flash of light at that moment, he might 
have been surprised at their effect upon Agatha. 
She started and clasped her hands tightly together, 
while for the first time in her life her readiness ot 
speech failed altogether. She desired to speak, but 
no fitting words occurred to her, and so it was he 
who went on: 
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“TI did not mean to say that, but, since it has 
been said, I owe you an explanation. Iam not in 
love with you, Miss Loring, but since I have known 
you I have appreciated for the first time how a man 
might be fascinated by the charm of such a woman 
as you are, even while—” 

He paused, but she finished his sentence calmly 
and clearly : 

**Even while you do not respect her. Thank 
you for being frank to the last, Colonel Thurs- 
ton.” 

“You misunderstand me,” he said. “I did not 
mean to be so rude as that. If I had completed my 
sentence I should have said, ‘even while it would be 
madness to trust her ’—madness to suffer one’s peace 
of mind and heart to be wrecked in order that a 
coquette might add one more victim to her list.” 

Silence again. The rain had ceased now, and 
the distant roll of thunder proved that the clouds 
were drawing off like sullen battalions who fire as 
they retreat. Agatha’s hand involuntarily went to 
her heart. It may be that Bertie and many another 
were avenged in what she suffered at that moment. 
But woman’s pride is equal to most emergencies, 
and hers steadied her voice when at length she 
spoke : 

“It is as well, no doubt, that you are not ‘in 
love’ with me. I hardly think I am the kind of 
woman to make a man happy, even—even if I loved 
him. My nature is not likely to prove a soil in 
which the domestic virtues could ever flourish, and 
a woman without domestic virtues is—what shall I 
say ?—only fit ta live and die a coquette, for whom 
admiration takes the place of love, flattery of re- 
spect. Well!”—what a low, soft, bitter laugh it 
was she uttered !—‘‘ one must pay a price for all 
empire, but you may rest satisfied that I am not a 
happy woman, Colonel Thurston.” 

Strange to say—considering how ardently he had 
desired that she might suffer—this assurance did not 
satisfy Thurston. Mad though he knew the impulse 
to be, he would at that moment have given a great 
deal to make Agatha Loring happy—granting that it 
was in his power to do so. 

“I am sorry—” he began, but she interposed 
hastily : 

“Do not think that there is any necessity to ex- 
press what you cannot possibly feel. Extorted sym- 
pathy is not worth much—and I only mentioned the 
fact because you seemed to desire so much that I 
should suffer. The feeling is very natural, no doubt, 
and I do not blame you. Meanwhile I think it has 
ceased raining. Can we not leave here?” 

“Tam afraid we shall find it very difficult to do 
so,” he answered, “The stream has probably in- 
creased in volume, and if it fills the gorge—as it may 
do—we shall be forced to stay here until it runs 
down.” 

“ That is a pleasant prospect ; but do you mean 
to take it for granted that it has filled the gorge?” 

**So far from that”—he rose as he spoke—“ I 
mean to go and explore the passage. I am sorry to 
leave you here alone, but there is no help for it. I 





cannot take you until I have ascertained whether or 
not it is safe to do so.” 

“Oh, pray do not leave me behind !” she pleaded.. 
“Let me go with you. I will be very cautious, and 
surely if it is safe for you it is safe for me.” 

“By no means,” he answered. “To have you 
on my hands would embarrass me greatly, and in 
case of danger might be fatal to us both.” 

** Then do not you go. It is better to stay here 
and wait for daylight than to risk anything.” 

He put out his hand and touched her dress. 

“TI thought#so,” he said. ‘‘ You are as wet as 
possible, and yet you talk of staying here until day- 
light. We may be forced to do so, but I shall not 
think of such a thing unless it is a matter of neces- 
sity. You have a stout heart, Miss Loring, I know ; 
but do you think it is stout enough to stay here in 
the darkness alone?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “If you insist upon 
going without me, I am not afraid to remain; but I 
hope you will not be rash.” 

“TI shall certainly endeavor not to be drowned, 
since it would be very unpleasant for you to be left 
here in absolute solitude—a feminine Robinson 
Crusoe. I will leave some matches with you, but 
I beg you not to venture near the waterfall until I 
return.” 

He gave her the matches, made her close her 
palm over them to preserve them from dampness, 
then struck one himself, reconnoitred in the neigh- 
borhood of the fall, reported that the stream did not 
appear to have risen very much, stepped around 
the angle of the rock, and disappeared, 

A stout heart, as he had said, Agatha possessed, 
but it challenged all its stoutness to keep nervous- 
ness at bay in the position in which she now found 
herself. Nor was this to be wondered at. Let any 
reader of moderate imagination figure to himself the 
situation, and he will be likely to decide that it was 
not conducive to serenity of feeling. Of course, the 
time of Thurston’s absence seemed immeasurably 
long, and she had quite decided that he must have 
been drowned, when—by the light of a match struck 
at the entrance of the cave—she saw his figure. 

**T could manage to take you out, Miss Loring,” 
he said, ‘* but it would be quite useless to do so since 
the horses are gone.” 

*« The horses gone !” 

“Yes. I went to the place where they were 
fastened, and found that they had evidently broken 
loose—frightened, I presume, by the thunder-storm, 
With Sans-Souci ten miles distant, can you suggest 
anything better for us to do than to stay here ?” 

“But there are houses nearer than Sans-Souci. 
We passed two or three.” 

“We did, but the nearest is four miles distant. 
Can you walk four miles ?” 

“TI think I can—at least I can try, and it will be 
better than sitting here in wet clothes.” 

He felt that this was true ; so, having safely made 
their way through the gorge—a much more difficult 
matter after the late flood than Agatha had at all 
reckoned upon—they set out upon a four-mile walk. 
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It was a walk which neither of them was ever 
likely to forget. The clouds had by this time parted, 
and the moon shone forth sufficiently to guide them 
on their way and prevent their wandering from the 
road—sufficiently, also, to reveal the loneliness and 
mystery of the forest which surrounded them. Every- 
thing above and below was wet as wet could be ; but 
they walked on courageously, endeavoring the while 
to sustain their spirits by cheerful conversation. This 
conversation ranged over a very wide field, but it did 
not again touch in the remotest manner on the per- 
sonal topics discussed in the cave. 

It was past midnight when they reached their 
destination. During the last mile Agatha had not 
declined Thurston’s assistance, and for many a long 
day afterward he was haunted by the picture of that 
moonlit forest-road, and by the memory of the lis- 
some figure that hung in weariness on his arm, of 
the pale, fair face on which the soft light fell through 
overshadowing boughs. 

All things end at last, and this ended when they 
emerged into an open space and saw before them a 
substantial farm-house standing in the moonlight, 
with that supreme air of quietude which houses wear 
at night when their inhabitants are wrapped in 
slumber. So deeply wrapped in slumber were these 
inhabitants, that Thursten thundered at the door 
until he was nearly exhausted before he succeeded in 
rousing them. When once fairly waked, however, 
they were more hospitable than might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Having heard who 
the visitors were, the farmer volunteered to hitch up 
his horses and drive them to Sans-Souci, while his 
sons kindled a fire and his wife made some coffee. 
All of these offers were gladly accepted, and after 
Agatha had somewhat dried herself, and the coffee 
had been made and drunk, they entered the obliging 
farmer's “ jersey” and were driven away. 

Sans-Souci presented no appearance of life as 
they approached in the white moonlight, and Agatha 
said, smiling : 

“Our friends certainly do not seem to be suffer- 
ing any anxiety on our account.” 

“T suppose they quieted their minds by fancying 
that we took refuge at some wayside house,” Thurs- 
ton answered, ‘‘and the horses have probably not 
arrived.” : 

After they had alighted at the door and the worthy 
farmer had been dismissed with many thanks, Thurs- 
ton turned to his companion, 

“Before we part, Miss Loring,” he said, abrupt- 
ly, “I should like to hear you say that you pardon— 
that is, if you can honestly do so—the many harsh 
speeches I have uttered to you. I had no right what- 
ever to utter them, and I should be glad if you would 
promise to forget them.” 

She looked up with a sort of startled wistfulness 
on her face and in her eyes. 

“You have uttered no harsh speeches that were 
not honest speeches, Colonel Thurston,” she said, 
simply—* none which I have not already pardoned. 
But why do you ask this—now ?” 

“Because now is my only opportunity,” he an- 
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swered. “ Before you wake to-morrow—nay, ‘his 
morning—I shall have left Sans-Souci. I made all 
my arrangements to do so before we started on our 
excursion.” 

She did not heed the last words—in fact, she did 
not hear them. As he said, “I shall have left Sans- 
Souci,” a change swift as thought came over her 
face—an expression of wonder, appeal, and, above 
all, pain—which no art on earth could have simu- 
lated, and which, like a flash of lightning, laid bare 
her heart before the man who looked at her. 

In that instant it was borne to him with the force 
of a revelation that his revenge was more complete 
than he had ever dreamed of making it. For one 
wild moment his heart leaped up madly—but it was 
only fora moment. He was one of the men who in 
an emergency cannot only think but act promptly, 
and, as he was about to speak again, the door sud- 
denly opened, and on the threshold appeared Mr. 
Jennings, arrayed in dressing-gown, with a lamp in 
his hand. 

“By Jove!” he said. ‘‘So you ave here! Lucy 
insisted that she heard the sound of horses’ feet. 
Where on earth have you been all this time ?” 

**In the Devil’s Gorge, where you were kind 
enough to leave us,” Thurston answered, dryly. “I 
will give you an account of our adventures, but we 
will not detain Miss Loring, who is very much fa- 
tigued.—Good-night,” he added, taking the hand of 
the latter as they entered the hall. “I hope you will 
feel no ill effects from your drenching and exercise.” 

“* Is it good-by ?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“It is good-by,” he answered. 

If his life had depended on the effort, he could 
have said no more, nor did she utter another word. 
She only drew her cold, slender hand from his clasp, 
and, with a slight salutation to Mr. Jennings, passed 
up the broad staircase and out of sight. 


VI. 


By the time the inmates of Sans-Souci were as- 
sembled round the breakfast-table, discussing their 
adventurous expedition, Thurston was many miles 
away, traveling as fast as steam could take him from 
the scene of it. 

He hardly knew—he certainly did not care—where 
he was going. He had spoken truly when he told 
Miss Loring that he had decided to leave Sans-Souci 
after Mrs. Jennings had uttered her warning the day 
before ; but, since that determination was taken, an 
age seemed to have passed, so entirely do we “ live 
in feeling, not in figures on a dial.” Those hours in 
the storm, the lonely midnight walk, above all that 
glance of Agatha’s which revealed so much of which 
he had not dreamed—these things made a gap be- 
tween his life as it had been and his life as it was, 
which even his thoughts could scarcely bridge. 

It is not to be supposed that, in the course of 
thirty-three years, he had not suffered more or iess 
in matters of the heart, yet he now found himself for 
the first time under the dominion of a passion—no 
fancy or sentiment, but a feeling strong as death and 
overmastering life. Agatha Loring’s face was con- 
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stantly before him, the music of her voice dominated 
every sound that filled his ears, but he thought that 
he could find a cure for the infatuation in absence, 
as he had found a cure for the fever-fits of his young- 
er days. 

The idea of yielding, as many men would have 
yielded, did not for a moment occur to him. He 
knew that with his whole soul he loved the woman 
who had ruined Bertie’s happiness, and who would 
ruin (he felt assured) the happiness of any man who 
trusted his life in her hands ; but he said to himself 
that this love was a mere temporary madness, since 
no deep passion could flourish where trust was lack- 
ing. 

“*It is an insanity which will pass as quickly as 
it has come,” he thought. ‘‘ As for that expression 
in her eyes last night, I mst have imagined it—it is 
simply impossible that such a woman could find her 
heart for such a man as I am !” 

But to thing this was one thing, to /e/ it another. 
Trust her? No, he did not trust her. He believed 
her to be coquette and actress through all her nature ; 
but nevertheless her face as he saw it last—pale, 
appealing, with eyes that revealed a hundred-fold 
more than speech could utter—haunted him, turn 
where he would, do what he would. 

Nor was this the record of one day, one week, 
one month. He put the breadth of States between 
himself and Sans-Souci ; he plunged into the business 
which partly brought him to America ; he sought so- 
cial distractions ; but the end was as the beginning. 
**When Aagatha Loring is done with a man he is 
fit for nothing but to go to the devil as fast as may 
be,” Bertie had said in the mad recklessness of his 
passion ; and this in lesser degree Thurston felt now. 
He was not ready to go to the devil ; but he found 
existence robbed of its savor as it had never been 
robbed before. Tormented by passion, by longing, 
by regret, by self-contempt—what wonder that all 
things seemed to him worse than empty, less than 
uninteresting? If Agatha Loring had treated him 
as she had treated many another, had flirted with 
and discarded him, he fancied that his cure would 
have been rapid and complete. But he could not 
forget that she had showed him glimpses of her na- 
‘ture which he felt sure she had showed to no other 
man—of its weariness, of its yearning, of its capa- 
bilities for higher things—and so, between opposing 
opinions and wavering feelings, the fight went on. 

Nothing on earth is more weary than such a com- 
bat, and it was no slight addition to Thurston’s trou- 
ble that he shrank from meeting Bertie, though the 
-cause of this shrinking would not bear analysis. His 
affection had not altered in the least ; but he felt as 
if the influence which had entered the lives of both 
with such fateful result would stand as an estrang- 
ing shadow between them. So the months slipped 
away, and November found him still lingering in 
America. 

By this time he determined that he must leave 
the country. He had exhausted his last excuse for 
remaining, and Bertie, who had been waiting in Paris 


for weeks, was growing restless and inquisitive. De- | 





siring to go direct to France, Thurston, therefore, 
took passage on a French steamer, which chanced to 
be that vessel of tragic fate, the Ville du Havre. 

Before taking his departure he had one last strug- 
gle with himself. Since he left’Sans-Souci he had 
heard nothing of Agatha Loring ; and it cost him no 
slight effort to go away with the silence around her 
name unbroken, That it was better so he was well 
aware—for what good end could knowledge serve? 
—but what is there on earth can so persistently ig- 
nore wisdom as the human heart? Thurston, how- 
ever, turned a deaf ear to all that it could urge, and, 
being a man who held his desires in a strong leash of 
control, he found himself at last on shipboard with- 
out having received a single item of information re- 
garding the woman whom he had vainly tried to ban- 
ish from his memory. 

There is no doubt that Fate seems sometimes to 
take a malignant pleasure in baffling us when we 
feel ourselves most secure. So Thurston felt—though 
it was a very dreary kind of security——as he paced 
the deck of the Ville du Havre, and saw the great 
expanse of ocean in front, the land receding far and 
faint behind. ‘‘ The fight is over, the victory 
won,” he said to himself, and at that moment a 
weman’s laugh floated to him. 

A woman’s laugh! There was surely nothing 
remarkable in such a sound, yet, as it fell on his ear, 
his heart seemed to stand still. He turned abruptly 
and found himself face to face with Agatha Loring ! 
She was as much astonished as himself, and perhaps 
as much agitated ; but, beyond a certain change of 
color and expression perceptible on both faces, nei- 
ther of them betrayed this agitation. To people of 
their class conventionalities are second nature, and 
the lookers-on had no reason to suppose their meet- 
ing to be other than that of two ordinary acquaint- 
ances. They shook hands and uttered a few com- 
monplaces, Then Thurston said : 

“ T had no idea of meeting you here.” 

“I certainly had not the least idea of meeting 
you,” she answered. “No doubt you are on your 
way to Egypt?” 

**T am on my way to Paris at present. I shall 
not return to Egypt until the end of the year. You, 
I suppose, are merely going abroad for pleasure ?” 

“‘ For pleasure, yes—and for health also,” 

He noticed then that she looked frailer, more 
shadowy, than when he saw her last—the alabaster 
complexion was more transparent, the lines of the 
face more attenuated, the limpid eyes larger. 

“ Have you been ill?” he asked, quickly. 
did not know—I have not heard.” 

“Do you remember our drenching in the Devil's 
Gorge?” she asked. ‘I took a cold at that time 
which cost me a severe illness, from the effect of 
which I have never recovered. The doctors, there- 
fore, have ordered me abroad—which is a pleasant 
prescription.” 

**T have often wondered if you did not suffer 
from that adventure,” he said. “ But I did not fear 
anything like this. You must have been very seri- 
ously ill. If I had known—” 
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He stopped ‘abruptly. If he had known, what 
could he have done? Agatha Loring might be ill 
unto death, but what right had he to express more 
than the concern of a common acquaintance? Per- 
haps she felt this—at least she looked at him with 
cool, almost haughty, surprise. 

“One must pay a price for all diversions,” said 
she, carelessly, “and sometimes it is heavier than 
one anticipates. I hope we shall have a pleasant 
voyage, though the season is rather against us. Have 
you ever crossed the ocean before in November?” 

After a few more remarks, they parted—she to 
rejoin her party, he to go and endeavor to control 
the tumult of his thoughts alone with a cigar. 

To do so was not easy. One glance from those 
wonderful eyes, one tone of that magical voice, had 
been enough to shatter all his fancied victory. What 
had months of combat availed ? He asked the question 
in a sort of despair, and the answer was—less than 
nothing. The fascination which controlled him was 
deeper now than when he left Sans-Souci ; the pas- 
sion that he vainly imagined he had crushed was 
strong enough to defy his utmost efforts to subdue it. 
A sense of impotence—of being overmastered by a 
Fate relentless as that of Greek tragedy—began to 
possess him. He had thought that the chapter in 
his life in which Agatha Loring’s name was written 
was closed forever, and lo! here on the very ship 
which was to have borne him from even the memory 
of his infatuation he found her. What part in his 


life, and perhaps in Bertie’s life, was she destined 


yet to play? 

“One way or another she will come between us 
and separate us,” he said to himself. “Of that I 
have felt an instinct from the first. Well, it is use- 
less to struggle against the inevitable. ‘If the gods 
force him, who can shun his fate ?’” 

If he could not shun his fate, he found, however, 
that it was easy enough — easier, indeed, than he 
liked—to shun Miss Loring. Unless he s tht her 
attention directly, she never seemed conscious of his 
presence. Here, as elsewhere, she had a court of 
cavaliers around her, and it was with a very sore, 
jealous feeling that he watched her graceful, subtile 
coquetry—the long promenade with one, the quiet 
flirtation with another, the seductive charm with all. 
Plainly Agatha Loring was Agatha Loring still, and 
had not lost a single attribute of her distinctive char- 
acter. The realization of this might have cured 
Thurston, but—it did not doso. He felt sure that 
he had been worse than a fool ever to dream that she 
had given Aim a deeper thought than she gave any 
other victim of her caprice; but the assurance was 
by no means consoling. In fact, he had reached that 
stage of passion when reason forsakes a man, and he 
is ready to act with a recklessness to which he often 
looks back as veritable madness. 

Several days passed, and the steamer was in mid- 
ocean, before there came any change in the situation. 
Then, toward sunset one evening, Thurston, by a rare 
chance, found Agatha on deck alone. 

She was leaning over the bulwark, watching the 
sun sink in the vast expanse of heaving sea—his last 





rays gilding the tossing waves with red glory—and, 
as Thurston drew near, he saw her face in profile 
before she observed his approach, Seeing it thus, 
he was struck by its expression of strangely wistful 
and almost bitter sadness—an expression so new to 
his knowledge of it, that he hesitated for an instant 
before advancing to her side. 

“TI hope I do not disturb you, Miss Loring,” he 
said, “but your attention is usually so much en- 
grossed that I have seen very little of you; there- 
fore you must pardon me if I grasp an opportunity 
like the present.” 

“Why should you grasp it?” she asked, turning 
toward him. ‘ What is there that you and I can 
say to each other, Colonel Thurston? I supposed 
that you held aloof from me because you were too 
honest to talk society platitudes to a woman whom 
you have never forgiven, never learned to respect. 
Pray leave me in that opinion to the last.” 

“*T cannot leave you in an utterly mistaken opin- 
ion,” he said. ‘It is no such reason as that which 
has made me hold aloof from you ; it is because I 
distrust my own strength of mind and purpose. See 
here, Miss Loring, if you care for one more triumph 
I will give it to you—the only thing on earth I can 
give you. Do you remember that night in the Dev- 
il’s Gorge, when I told you that you had ruined Ber- 
tie’s life, and that you would ruin mine if I gave you 
the chance? Well, you ave ruined it. Since I 
parted with you I have never known a day, hardly 
an hour, of peace. Do not suppose”—as her lips 
partly unclosed—“ that I blame you for this. I 
blame nothing save my own folly. But the fact re- 
mains—lI have lingered in America because I dread- 
ed to go and meet Bertie with this ‘madness upon 
me. I fought against the overwhelming desire to 
see you again, as if that desire had been a personal 
enemy. I forced myself to enter this ship without 
having gratified it, and almost the first face I met 
was yours!” 

She looked up at him, and something in her ap- 
pealing eyes recalled to his memory the unforgotten 
expression with which those eyes met his when they 
parted at Sans-Souci. 

“Tt was not my fault, 
know?” 

“Your fault!” he repeated. “ Have I implied 
such a thing? Do not think me more of a brute 
than Iam. Ten minutes ago I never dreamed that 
I should talk to you like this—but you will pardon 
me. The consciousness of power is always sweet to 
a woman, and in all your career of conquest you 
have never tested—you never can test—that power 
more thoroughly than you have tested it with me.” 

She was silent ; her face bent downward, so that 
he could not see it, her hand clasping the scarlet 
drapery of her shawl closer around her slender fig- 
ure. The sun was gone, and twilight began to fall 
over the wide waste of tossing waters, when she 
spoke : 

“Will you believe me if I say I am surprised 
and—sorry? I never dreamed of testing my power 
on you; I never imagined for a moment that I could 


she said. “ How could I 
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succeed if I attempted to do so, But surely one 
whom you dislike and despise cannot harm you 
much,” 

He uttered a short laugh. 

“ That depends on your definition of ‘much.’ If 
I were wise, I should not let you harm me, certairly ; 
but I am not wise. You are mistaken, however, in 
thinking that I ‘dislike and despise’ you. I love 
you ; though if I had ever doubted how little the 
love of one man is to you, I should have been con- 
vinced during the past few days. Enough of this, 
however! It is unpardonable of me to talk to you 
in such a strain. Now that the sun has gone, I fear 
that you must find the air very chilly. Shall I take 
you below ?” 

“ Not yet,” she answered. “ Listen to me fora 
moment, and believe that your brother and yourself 
are both well avenged. Look here !”—she drew off 
her glove and showed her hand and wrist wasted to 
a shadowy degree of thinness—“ I have not told the 
doctors, but I tell you that suffering of mind, not ill- 
ness of body, has wrought this. I was intangibly 
weary and restless when I met you at Sans-Souci, 
but since then I have been consumed by a fever of 
the soul, which has made me what you see. Do you 
know what I was thinking when you came to my 
side? I was wondering if down there ”—she pointed 
to the sea—“ I might not find rest and forgetfulness. 
Life has held for me so much outward triumph, so 
little inward peace, that the thought of death has no 
terror for me. If it came this moment I think I 
could hold out my arms and welcome it.” 

Not even Thurston could doubt the sincerity in 
her voice, the passionate earnestness on her face, as 
she spoke. She could not have been less artificial if 
death had been indeed before her, and recognizing 
this, he recognized also all that it signified. Invol- 
untarily his hand fell on the one which she had un- 
gloved, and closed over it. 

“Tell me,” he said, “why such a change has 
come over you since we parted at Sans-Souci? 
Agatha ”—as she strove to draw away from him— 
“your eyes told me something when we said good- 
by, which your lips must tell me now.” 

“Let me go!” she gasped. “ This is madness, 
for which—if I answered you—no one would be so 
sorry as yourself. Let me go—you must let me go!” 

“Not until you tell me whether I am wrong or 
right, Agatha, can it be possible that you loved me 
then ?—that you love me now?” 

Gray and deep had twilight fallen over the sea, 
but not so gray and deep but that when she lifted 
her face he read his answer on it. 





“You are mad,” she said. ‘* Remember that this 
binds you to nothing—nothing! Everything stands 
between us—your brother, my past life, your deep 
distrust of me—everything! But you are right. I 
loved you then, as I love you now. It is retribution, 
I suppose—you know you hoped that it might fall 
upon me, and you ought to be glad that it has done 
so.” 

“Glad!” he repeated, passionately. ‘‘ Yes, I 
am glad, though God only knows whether it means 
misery or happiness.” 

If he had known the fate toward which they 
were hastening, he might have spared himself that 
doubt. It meant happiness for a few short hours, 
and these hours comprised all their span of life. 
“ After long grief and pain,” the end which neither 
had anticipated was given them as a gracious boon 
of Heaven, while the ship went forward to meet her 
doom. 

Those in whose memory that tragedy has not 
been effaced by later calamities will remember that 
the collision which sunk the Ville du Havre in 
less than twelye minutes occurred at two o’clock in 
the morning, when the passengers were all wrapped 
in slumber. It chanced, however, that Thurston 
was not among the number of these sleepers. He 
had turned into his berth not long before, and he 
was lying awake when the ship struck. 

A knowledge of the danger instantly flashed 
upon him, and springing to his feet he threw on his 
clothes and went on deck. Here his worst forebod- 
ings were confirmed by the terror and confusion 
which reigned supreme. He took in the situation in 
all its hopelessness at once, and after a minute spent 
in trying to learn what chance there was of launch- 
ing the boats, he hastened back to the cabin, and 
made his way to Agatha Loring’s state-room. 

As he reached the door, it opened, and she came 
out—pale, but perfectly composed. There was no 
time for questions orassurances, The ship was sink- 
ing fast, and their only hope was in gaining the deck. 

By dint of struggling, Thurston gained it before 
the vessel went down. Then they had one minute— 
only one minute—for any last words. 

‘* If you can save yourself, don’t think of me,” 
Agatha said. “I will try and not cling to you as 
women are said to do.” 

He smiled a little. 
let you go?” he said. 
life or death.” 

He clasped her in his arms, and their lips met in 
the first, last kiss of love. 

So they went down together—to death. 


“Do you think I will ever 
“We are together now—for 





SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


RIGHT little wayfarer in scarlet cap, 
With purple tuft atop, and doublet green— 
Flora’s pet page sometime thou mayst have been, 
Fallen from favor by some strange mishap— 
It touches me to note the sweet content 
With which thou dost accept thy lowly lot, 
And makest gay some poor, neglected spot 


| 
| 


With thy glad presence—pitching thy small tent 
Upon the farmer’s homely garden-patch, 
Or close beside the dusty roadside way, 
Heedless of high or low, if but a ray 
Of heaven’s golden sunshine thou canst catch ; 
Watching and waiting, living not in vain, 
O tiny prophet of the coming rain ! 
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THE BLACKFEET INDIANS. 


V HOEVER has studied the geographical posi- 
tion of the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany cannot fail to have noticed the vast extent of 
country intervening between the forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude and the North Saskatchewan River, in 
which there exists no fort or trading-station of the 
company. This is the country of the Blackfeet, that 
wild, restless, erring race, whose hand is against every 
man, and every man’s hand against them. With the 
Rocky Mountains and the forty-ninth parallel as a 
portion of the circumference, a line drawn from the 
latter through the elbow of the South Saskatchewan 
River and the Bad Hill, thence trending northwest 
along the course of the Red-Deer River, nearly to 
the Rocky-Mountain House, would inclose the Brit- 
ish American territory of the Blackfeet nation. In 
the United States, it extends along the course of the 
Missouri River to a point below the Sun River, 
thence diverging north of east to the elbow of the 
South Saskatchewan. A line drawn from the latter 
point to the Rocky-Mountain House would measure 
six hundred miles in length, and yet lie wholly inthe 
country of the Blackfeet. Along its northern border 


lies a fair and fertile land ; but close by, scarcely half 
a day’s journey to the south, the arid, treeless, sandy 
plains begin to supplant the rich, verdu-e-clad hills 
and dales, and that immense central desert spreads 
out those ocean-like expanses which fi--d their south- 


ern limit down by the waters of the Cenadian River, 
full twelve hundred miles due sorch of the Sas- 
katchewan. 

Within the terriuory of the Blackfeet nation not 
atrace of settlement exists, not a trading-post stands 
to welcome the booty-laden warrior to its rude coun- 
ter. Along its entire border there prevails, during 
the months of summer and autumn, a state of per- 
petual warfare: on the north and east with the 
Plain Crees; on the south and west with the Koo- 
tanais and Flatheads ; on the southeast and north- 
west with the Assiniboins of the plain and moun- 
tains; on the south there are ceaseless predatory 
excursions against the Americans on the Missouri. 
Ever since the tribes first became known to the 
white traders, there has existed this state of hos- 
tility among them. The red-man has always three 
great causes of war—to steal a horse, to take a scalp, 
or to get a wife. On the north, the Crees.and As- 
siniboins continually force on hostilities, for the 
sake of stealing the Blackfeet horses, which are far 
better than their own; while, on the south, the 
Blackfeet make war upon the Crows and Flatheads 
for a similar reason. At war with every nation that 
touches the wide circle of their boundaries, these 
wild, dusky men sweep like a whirlwind over the 
arid deserts of the central plateau. They speak a 
language distinct from that of all other native tribes ; 
their feasts and ceremonies, too, are different from 
those of other nations. Not absolutely stationary 
residents of a.domain, and wandering much by fam- 





ilies and tribes. yet they are not nomads ; a confed- 
eracy, there is not the semblance of a national gov- 
ernment anywhere. In fact, they form the most 
curious anomaly of that race of men who are passing 
away beneath our eyes into the infinite solitude. The 
legend of their origin runs thus: 

‘*Long years ago, when their great forefather 
crossed the Mountains of the Setting Sun, and set- 
tled along the sources of the Missouri and South 
Saskatchewan, it came to pass that a chief had three 
sons: Kenha, or The Blood; Peaginou, or The 
Wealth ; and a third who was nameless, The first 
two were great hunters; they brought to their fa- 
ther's lodge rich store of moose and elk meat, and 
the buffalo fell beneath their unerring arrows ; but 
the third, or nameless one, ever returned empty- 
handed from the chase, until his brothers mocked 
him for want of skill. One day the old chief said to 
this unsuccessful hunter: ‘ My son, you cannot kill 
the moose, your arrows shun the buffalo, the elk is 
too fleet for your footsteps, and your brothers mock 
you because you bring no meat into the lodge ; but 
see! I will make you a mighty hunter.’ And the old 
chief took from his lodge-fire a piece of burnt stick, 
and, wetting it, rubbed the feet of his son with the 
blackened charcoal, and named him Sat-sia-qua, or 
The Blackfeet ; and evermore Sat-sia-qua was a 
mighty hunter, and his arrows flew straight to the 
buffalo, and his feet moved swift in the chase.” ! 

According to tradition, from these three sons de- 
scended the three tribes of Blood, Peaginou, and 
Blackfeet, but for many generations there have been 
two other tribes or parts of tribes recognized in the 
confederacy. These are the Gros-Ventres, or At- 
sinas, on the extreme southeast, a branch of the Ara- 
pahoe nation who dwelt alung the sources of the 
Platte ; and the Sircies, on the north, a branch or 
offshoot of the Chippewyans of Lake Athabasca. 
The latter are a small but very mischievous band, 
which, last of all the tribes, joined the confederacy. 
How the former tribe became detached from the 
parent-stock has never been determined ; but of the 
latter tradition tells how a tribe of Beavers, fighting 
over the wanton killing of a dog, concluded a peace 
only on condition of separation ; and the friends of 
the chief whose arrow had killed the dog marched 
out into the night to seek their fortunes-in the vast 
wilderness lying to the south. A hundred years 
later, a Beaver Indian, following the fortunes of a 
white trader, found himself in one of the forts of the 
Saskatchewan. Strange Indians were camped about 
the palisades, and among them werea few braves 
who, when they conversed together, spoke a language 
different from the other Blackfeet ; in this the Bea- 
ver Indian recognized his own tongue. And to this 
day the Sircies speak the language of their original 
tribe —a guttural tongue which may be heard far 





1 Major Butler, ‘* Great Lone Land.” 
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down in Mexico and Nicaragua, among the wild 
Navajo and Apache horsemen of the Mexican plains 
—in addition to that of the adopted one, The 
Blackfeet tongue is rich, musical, and stately; that 
of the Sircies harsh, guttural, and difficult; and 
while the Sircies always speak the former in addition 
to their own tongue, the Blackfeet rarely acquire the 
language of the Sircies. Although the remaining 
tribes of the great Blackfeet nation live in close 
alliance and speak the same language, yet it is com- 
paratively easy to distinguish them by differences 
of dialect and pronunciation, such as prevail in the 
various districts of our own country. 

Of the territory occupied by the Blackfeet na- 
tion, the Sircies, numbering scarcely two hundred 
souls, inhabit the northern border ; joining them on 
the south come the Blackfeet «proper, numbering, 
according to the late annual counts of the Hudson’s 
Bay officers at their posts, about four thousand. 
From their southern limit to the South Saskatche- 
wan range the Bloods, numbering two thousand ; 
and thence to the Missouri wander the Peagins, 
numbering three thousand. In March, 1870, the 
small-pox, carrying off large numbers of the latter 
tribe, swept northward through the remaining tribes, 
and reduced the nation by a fourth. Previous to the 
ravages of this terrible epidemic, the Blackfeet con- 
federacy was believed to comprise from twelve to 
fourteen thousand people, all included. 

But the Blackfeet, taken as a body, are still the 
most numerous and powerful of the nations that live 
wholly or partly in British North America. In per- 
son they have developed an unusual degree of beau- 
ty and symmetry. Though of less stature than many 
other Indians, they are still tall and well made. Their 
faces are very intelligent, the nose aquilirfe, the eyes 
clear and brilliant, the cheek-bones less prominent 
and the lips thinner than usual among other tribes. 
The dress of the men differs little from the ordinary 
costume of the Indian of the plains, except in being 
generally cleaner and in better preservation. The 
Bloods dress more neatly and are finer and bolder- 
looking men than the Blackfeet, who, in turn, sur- 
pass the Peagins in these respects. The Bloods are 
said to have among them many comparatively fair 
men, with gray eyes, and hair both finer and lighter 
colored than usual in the case of pure Indians. 
This tribe is supposed to bear its savage name, not 
from any particular cruelty of disposition, but be- 
cause, unlike the other tribes, its warriors do not 
steal horses, but only seek for the blood of their 
enemies, whom they generally overcome, for they are 
among the bravest of all the natives. The faces of 
both Blackfeet men and women are generally highly 
painted with vermilion, which seems to be the na- 
tional color. The dress of the latter is very singular 
and striking, consisting of long gowns of buffalo- 
skins, dressed beautifully soft, and dyed with yellow 
ochre. This is confined at the waist by a broad belt 
of the same material, thickly studded over with round 
brass plates, the size of a silver half-dollar piece, 
brightly polished. The Blackfeet, however, in com- 
mon with other Indians, are rapidly adopting blank- 





ets and capotes, and giving up the beautifully-painted 
robes of their forefathers. The ornamented robes 
that are now made are inferior in workmanship to 
those of the days gone by. 

The mental characteristics of the Blackfeet re- 
semble closely those of Indians everywhere. Simi- 
lar circumstances give shape and force to thoughts 
and emotions in all. Intellectual vigor is manifested 
in shrewdness of observation, and strong powers of 
perception, imagination, and eloquence. They are 
quick of apprehension, cunning, noble-minded, and 
firm of character, yet cautious in manner, and with 
a certain expression of pride and reserve. They are 
strong and active, and naturally averse to an indolent 
habit. Their activity, however, is rather manifested 
in war and the chase than in useful labor. Pastoral, 
agricultural, and mechanical labor they despise, as 
forming a sort of degrading slavery. In this they 
are as proud as the citizens of the old republics 
whose business was war. Their labors are laid upon 
the women, who also are, upon occasion, the beasts 
of burden upon their marches ; for the egotism of 
the red-man, like that of his white brother, makes 
him regard woman as his inferior, and a predestined 
servant to minister to his comfort and pleasure. The 
Blackfeet have, moreover, both a local attachment 
and a strong patriotic or national feeling, in which 
respect they differ favorably from all other tribes. 
In their public councils and debates they exhibit a 
genuine, oratorical power, and a keenness and close- 
ness of reasoning quite remarkable. Eloquence in 
public speaking is a gift which they earnestly culti- 
vate, and the chiefs prepare themselves by previous 
reflection and arrangement of topics and methods of 
expression. Their scope of thought is as boundless 
as the land over which they roam, and their speech 
the echo of the beauty that lies spread around them. 
Their expressions are as free and lofty as these of 
any civilized man, and they speak the voices of the 
things of earth and air amid which their wild life is 
cast. Their language being too limited to afford a 
wealth of diction, they make up in ideas, in the shape 
of metaphor furnished by all Nature around them, 
and read from the great book wnich day, night, and 
the desert, unfold to them. 

As before stated, although the Blackfeet nation 
is really a confederacy of five tribes, yet there is 
no semblance of a national government anywhere. 
All political power is vested in the head-chief of 
each tribe, and is nearly absolute while he exercises 
it. He is the executor of the people’s will, as deter- 
mined in the councils of the elders. Some of them 
are men of considerable natural abilities ; all must 
be brave and celebrated in battle. Sometimes they 
are hereditary leaders, but more frequently owe their 
elevation to prowess in war, or merits as orators and 
statesmen. Public opinion elevates them, and that, 
together with an uncompromising assertion of their 
rights, alone sustains them. To disobey the man- 
date of a chief is, at times, to court instant death at 
his hands. But, when a chief is once established in 
power, the tribe generally confide in his wisdom, and 
there is seldom any transgression of the laws pro- 
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mulgated by him. He has absolute contro! of all 
military expeditions ; and, whithersoever the chief 
or leader of the soldiers is sent by him, the warriors 
follow. At the present time, the two most promi- 
nent chiefs of the Blackfeet nation are Sapoo-max- 
sikes, or “ The Great Crow’s Claw,” chief of the 
Blackfeet proper, and Oma-ke-pee-mulkee-yeu, or 
“The Great Swan,” chief of the Bloods. These 
men are widely diverse in character, the former be- 
ing a man whose word, once given, may be relied 
upon for fulfillment ; while the latter is represented 
as a man of colossal proportions and savage disposi- 
tion, crafty, treacherous, and cruel. 

As a race, the Blackfeet are livelier than other 
Indian tribes. The latter are generally quarrelsome 
when in liquor, while the former show their jollity by 
dancing, singing, and hugging one another with all 
sorts of antics. Though so fond of rum, the Black- 
feet are not habitual drunkards. They get com- 
pletely drunk once or twice a year, but at other 
times take nothing stronger than coffee, which the 
United States Government deals out to them as part 
of an annual subsidy. They consider—and not 
without some reason—that these periodical excesses 
are good for them, curing the biliousness caused by 
their mode of life. 

Their funeral and burial ceremonies indicate their 
belief in the immortality of the soul. These forms 
are of a similar type among all the tribes composing 
the nation. They place their dead, dressed in gau- 
diest apparel, within a tent, in a sitting posture, or 
occasionally fold them in skins and lay them on high 


scaffolds out of the reach of wild beasts, under which 


the relatives weep and wail. Their arms and horses 
are buried with them, to be used on the long jour- 
ney to the spirit-land, showing the possession of the 
idea of the dual nature of matter and spirit. 

A somewhat singular custom obtains upon the 
death of a child. Immediately upon its decease, 
the whole village rush into the lodge and take pos- 
session of whatever portable property they can seize 
upon, until the grief-stricken parents are stripped of 
all their worldly possessions, not even excepting their 
clothing. The only method of evading the custom 
is to secrete the most valuable property beforehand, 
generally a matter difficult of accomplishment. 

Although the Blackfeet nation is divided into 
detached tribes, yet the essential characteristics of 
the race may be found in all. Proud, courageous, 
independent, and dignified’ in bearing, they form the 
strongest possible contrast with the majority of the 
Northern tribes ; and they have many natural virtues 
which might carry them far toward civilization, but 
for the wars into which they have been plunged by 
the rapacity of the whites. These wars have not 
only greatly diminished their numbers, but keep 
alive a feeling of implacable hatred of the whole 
white race which no extraneous influence has as yet 
served to mitigate. ‘‘At this moment,” wrote an 
American officer scarcely fifteen years since, “ it is 
certain a man can go about through the Blackfeet 
country without molestation, except in the contin- 
gency of being mistaken at night for an Indian.” 





But fifteen years of injustice and wrong have changed 
the friend into an aggressive enemy. Injustice and 
wrong toward the Indian have almost always formed 
the rule with the Government and individuals, and 
the opposite the exception. Smarting under a sense 
of these wrongs,.the Blackfeet have been made im- 
placable enemies of their oppressors. Those who 
have paraded a ‘‘ knowledge of Indian character” 
have, in scores of instances, purposely fanned the 
flames of indignation and desires for revenge, and 
incited the Indians to make war that their own craft 
might prosper in government employ. Knowledge 
of Indian character has too long been synonymous 
with knowledge of how to cheat the Indian, a spe- 
cies of cleverness which, even in the science of chi- 
canery, does not require the exercise of the highest 
abilities. The red-man has already had too many 
dealings with persons of this class, and has now a 
very shrewd idea that those who possess this knowl- 
edge of his character have also managed to possess 
themselves of his property. 

At war on every hand, anything like regular 
trade with the Blackfeet nation is carried on with 
much difficulty. Years ago a desultory exchange of 
peitries and merchandise was conducted through the 
Peagin tribe at Fort Benton and other posts on the 
Missouri ; but constant imposition on the part of the 
white traders, and retaliation by the réd-men, have 
now nearly estopped all commercial relations be- 
tween the two parties. In recent years, a small post 
established by two Americans on the Belly River, 
sixty miles within British territory, on the Fort Ben- 
ton and Edmonton House trail, for the purpose of 
trading improved arms, ammunition, and spirits, to 
the Blackfeet, has attracted the greater share of 
their trade ; the Blackfeet realizing the necessity of 
meeting their enemies with the improved implements 
of modern warfare. This establishment, controlled 
by a band of outlaws, obtaining its goods by smug- 
gling across the boundary-line, and the open and fla- 
grant violation of all law, human and divine, and 
only safe from plunder by the savages by reason of 
superior armament and the known reckless charac- 
ter of its servants, was fortunately broken up by the 
Dominion constabulary a short time since. It isa 
matter of regret, however, that the Blackfeet should 
have been thoroughly supplied with repeating-rifles 
previous to its demolition. The closing of this post 
leaves the Blackfeet: nation but one other trading- 
post in the immediate vicinity of their own territory, 
and diverts the trade from an American to a British 
channel. 

The Rocky- Mountain House of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company stands upon the high northern bank 
of the North Saskatchewan River, in the thick pine- 
forest which stretches away to the base of the foot- 
hills. The stream here runs in a deep, wooded val- 
ley, on the western extremity of which rise the tow- 
ering peaks of the Rocky Mountains. The house 
itself is a heavy log structure, and presents many 
features to be found in no other post of the region. 
Built with especial reference to the Plain Indian 
trade, every device known to the trader has been put 
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in force to secure the servants against the possibility 
of a surprise during a trade, for the wily Blackfeet 
seize every opportunity to overpower the garrison 
and help themselves, to the complete collapse of 
profit on the trade to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Bars, bolts, locks, sliding-doors, and places to fire 
down upon the Indians, abound in every direction, 
and the apartments in which the Indians assemble to 
trade are cut off from all communication with the 
remaining rooms of the fort. In effect, the custom- 
ers of this isolated mercantile establishment are 
handled very much after the manner of a hot coal, 
and surrounded, metaphorically speaking, with sheet- 
iron guards lest damage might result to the holder. 
When the Blackfeet have accumulated a sufficient 
number of peltries to warrant a visit to the Rocky- 
Mountain House, two or three envoys, or forerun- 
ners, are chosen, and are sent in advance of the main 
body, by a week or more, to announce their approach 
and notify the officer in charge of the quantity of pro- 
visions, peltries, robes, horses, etc., which they would 
have to dispose of ; and also to ascertain the where- 
abouts of their hereditary enemies, the Crees and 
Mountain Assiniboins. The envoys prepare for state 
visits of this nature by an assumption of their gau- 
diest apparel, and a more than usual intensity of paint : 
scarlet leggins and blankets ; abundance of ribbons 
in the cap, if any be worn, or the head-band trimmed 
with beads and porcupine-quills, while the bulk of 
the cap is made of the plumage of birds; again, a 
single feather from the wing of an eagle or white- 
bird, fastened in the scalp-lock, or the hair platted 
in a long cue behind, and two shorter ones hang- 
ing down on each side in front, each bound round 
with coils of bright brass wire ; round the eyes a 
halo of bright vermilion, a streak down the nose, a 
patch on each cheek, and a circle round the mouth 
of the same color, constitute the effective head-gear 
of the advance-agents, The remainder of the costume 
is modified by climate and seasons. In the summer 
they are almost naked, seldom wearing more than 
the azain, or loin-cloth. In the colder months they 
wear clothing made of the skins of wild animals, 
dressed, or with fur on; soft moccasins of deer- 
skin, brightly ornamented with pigments, beads, and 
stained quills of the porcupine ; leather stockings or 
leggins of dressed deer-skin, ornamented generally 
by fringes of the same material, covering the mocca- 


sins and reaching nearly to the body, and suspended | 


by a thong round the abdomen. With the females 
the leggins extend from the feet to the knees, below 
which they are fastened by a beaded and quilled 
garter. A shirt, made of soft buffalo-skin, and a 
necklace of bear’s-claws and teeth, together with a 
fire-bag and tobacco-pipe—the inseparable compan- 
ions of every Indian—complete the costume. The 
forerunner is anxious to make every article of his 
elaborate toilet tell with efféct, as his mission is re- 
garded as an important one, in which a failure to 
produce a favorable impression on the mind of the 
trader would be fraught with disastrous consequences 
to the prospective trade. 

Upon arriving at the post, the envoys are re- 





ceived and handsomely entertained by the officer in 
charge, who makes them presents according to their 
rank, and in proportion to the anticipated value of 
the trade. They are feasted, smoked, and, upon 
occasion, wined to a considerable extent. In turn, 
they report the number of peltries, horses, etc., to 
be traded by the band, and name the articles likely 
to be most in demand by their brethren. Such goods 
are at once placed where they may be easily acces- 
sible, and the quantity, if inadequate, is augmented 
by supplies procured at the nearest post, should there 
be sufficient time for that purpose. The forerun- 
ners are shown the stock of merchandise on hand, and 
the quality of the goods ; the values of different arti- 
cles are explained to them, and the fullest under- 
standing upon all matters relative to the trade is 
arrived at. This completed, and a few days of long- 
ing indulged in, the advance-agents depart to their 
tribe, and the little garrison of the Mountain House 
prepare for the coming struggle. 

Within the fort a searching examination is made 
of the efficient working of all bolts, locks, gratings, 
etc., and of the closing of all means of communica- 
tion between the Indian-room—a large apartment in 
which the Blackfeet assemble previous to being ad- 
mitted into the trading-store—and the rest of the 
buildings ; guns are newly cleaned, reloaded, and 
placed, together with abundant ammunition, by the 
numerous loop-holes in the lofts above the trading 
and Indian rooms. From the shelves of the former 
are taken most of the blankets, colored cloths, guns, 
ammunition, ribbons, bright handkerchiefs, beads, 
etc., the staple commodities of the Indian trade, with 
a view of decreasing the excitement under which the 
red-man always labors when brought into immediate 
juxtaposition with so much bravery—an excitement 
which renders him oblivious to furnishing an equiva- 
lent in exchange, and tends to foster his habits of 
forcible seizure. Preparations are also made within 
the stockade for the reception of the ponies to be 
purchased, and their safe-keeping afterward, for the 
Blackfeet’s fine sense of humor frequently leads him 
to ride away an animal he has just sold, by way of 
practical joke upon the owner. 

All things being made secure, there remains for 
the use of the Blackfeet the narrow passage-way lead- 
ing from the outer gate of the stout log stockade to the 
Indian-room—a passage tightly walled up with smooth 
logs, in which no interstices or footholds occur, in or- 
der, to prevent all entrance into the yard of the in- 
closure, the Indian-room itself, and the small hall-way 
leading from it to the trading-store. This latter is 
closed by two heavy doors, the space between being 
barely sufficient to accommodate two persons stand- 
ing with their peltries. In trading but two Indians 
are admitted into the trading-store at one time, after 
the following fashion: The passage-door leading 
into the Indian-room is opened, and two braves ad- 
mitted therein ; then it is closed, and the other door 
leading into the trading-store opened. When the 
two warriors have finished trading, their return to 
the Indian-room is effected by a similar process, one - 
door always being kept shut. Both these doors are 
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made to slide into their places, and are manipulated 
from an apartment occupied by the traders ; so that 
the supply of customers is regulated as desired. The 
trading-store is divided by means of a stout partition 
extending from. floor to ceiling into two parts, one 
for the goods and traders, the other for the Indians. 
In the centre of this partition an aperture of little 
more than a yard square is cut, divided by a grating 
into squares ‘sufficiently large to admit the passage 
of an arm, a blanket, or a robe, but inadequate to 
the admission of the red-man in person. This par- 
tition is necessitated by the fact of the Blackfeet’s 
forgetfulness of the existence of counters, and the 
exasperating pertinacity with which he insists upon 
close and personal examination of the goods. It 
sometimes happens, too, that he expresses his dis- 
satisfaction at the price of a much-coveted article by 
desultory firing at the person of the trader, who, in 
the absence of such paitition, has no means of escape 
or concealment. It is on account of a somewhat 
frequent repetition of this occurrence that the two 
loop-holes in the ceiling immediately above the grat- 
ing are perhaps the most closely guarded of any 
during the progress of a trade. From time to time, 
as the shelves are depleted of their gaudy lading, ad- 
vantage is taken of the absence of all Indians from 
the room to have new supplies brought in ; care be- 
ing taken to preserve an equilibrium, the loss of 
which would lead to a corresponding depression or 
excitement on the part of the braves. The furs and 
provisions traded are at once transferred to another 
apartment out of sight. 


On the day appointed for the trade a moving 
cloud approaching over the prairie soon takes on a 
certain degree of individuality, and the picturesque 
throng come in mounted upon their gayly-caparisoned 
ponies, dashing over the ground at full speed, some- 
times singly, most often in knots of two or three, or 


even larger groups. When the Blackfeet pay a visit 
to the Mountain House they generally come in large 
numbers, prepared to fight with either Crees or As- 
siniboins. The braves generally ride free, while 
the squaws and children bring up the rear with the 
ponies and dogs drawing the loaded ¢vavailles. A 
travaille is an Indian contrivance consisting of two 
poles fastened together at an acute angle, with cross- 
bars between. The point of the angle rests upon the 
back of the dog or horse, the diverging ends of the 
poles drag along the ground, and the baggage is tied 
on to the crossbars. The Indians use these contriv- 
ances instead of carts. It frequently occurs that, in 
addition to the packs of dogs and horses, the women 
are also heavily laden. 

The Blackfeet, having successfully forded the riv- 
er with their peltries by piling them upon the backs 
of ponies which they force to swim the stream, form 
a camp at some distance from the fort, pitching their 
tepees and spreading the wet robes out to dry. A 
tepee, or lodge, is generally composed of from ten to 
twelve buffalo-hides, from which the hair has been 
removed, and the skin nicely tanned and smoked. 
The usual number of Indians toa ¢efee is seven, of 
which at least two are warriors or able-bodied fight- 





ing-men. The camp being completed, the ponies 
for barter are selected, and the furs and provisions” 
made ready for transportation to the fort, and easily 
accessible during the trade. The ponies of the Black- 
feet are generally of a superior breed to those found 
among other Northern tribes, and command higher 
prices. The braves are very fond of their horses, 
and very careful of them, differing in this respect 
from the Crees and Assiniboins, who are rough and 
unmerciful masters. They have a custom of mark- 
ing their horses with certain hieroglyphics, painting 
them over with curious devices, and scenting them 
with aromatic herbs, 

Everything being made ready in the Blackfeet 
camp—peltries collected in small bundles, provisions 
packed, robes and dressed skins dried and easily ac- 
cessible, the best garments and most vivid paint 
donned by the braves—whatever is to be traded is 
now laid upon the backs of ponies and squaws, and 
the entire camp approach the fort in long cavalcade. 
Within a short distance of the stockade the proces- 
sion halts, and the officer in charge goes out to meet 
them. A small circle is formed by the chiefs and head- 
men, the trader enters it, and the palaver begins. 
Many speeches are made ; each brave, first embalming 
himself in a few words of feeling eulogy, assures the 
officer of his inordinate affection for the white race 
in general and his person in particular, and avows 
his intention of conducting the ensuing trade in a 
strictly honorable and orderly manner—the whole 
affair terminating by the principal chief illustrating 
his love for his white brother and his own “ big 
heart ” by loading a pony with an heterogeneous col- 
lection of robes, leather, and provisions, and hand- 
ing horse and all he carries over to the officer. This 
is the Indian manner of beginning a trade ; and, af- 
ter such a present, no sane man can possibly enter- 
tain a doubt upon the big-heartedness of the donor. 
The custom has, however, one drawback—the trader 
is expected to return a present of twice the value. 
Unlike the Spaniard, when the red-man extends one 
the key of his house, he expects the offer to be taken 
literally, at the same time grimly smiling over the 
certain retribution which awaits the receiver. In 
fact, it is one of the inconveniences of having Indian 
friends that, if one expresses admiration of anything 
they possess, it is almost invariably handed over, and 
the unfortunate recipient of a penny is in for a 
pound, In this case it is certain that, if the trader 
purchases a hundred horses during the trade which 
ensues, not one of the whole band will cost so dear- 
ly as that which demonstrates the friendship and 
large-heartedness of the chief. For, immediately 
upon the knowledge of its receipt at the fort, the 
gate is again swung open, and there is sent out to 
the chief, in return, a gift of blankets, strouds, am- 
munition, and finery, under the combined weight of 
which he staggers off, looking like a vermilion Atlas. 
Such tangible proof of the corresponding size of the 
trader’s heart being received, the chief addresses the 
assembled braves, exhorting them to conduct them- 
selves in an orderly and peaceable manner, and not 
prove him the possessor of a forked tongue by rude 
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behavior. 

* peltries, and eager to begin the trade, readily promise 
to observe his commands, and move up toward the 
gate of the stockade. 

The trader having returned to the post, all prepa- 
rations for the trade are completed, communication 
cut off, men all stationed at their posts ready for any- 
thing that may turn up. Then the outer gate is 
thrown open, and the eager crowd rushes into the 
Indian-room. In a moment the door leading into 
the little hall-way connecting that apartment with 
the trading-store slides back, and two Indians with 
their peltries enter. Then the door slides into place 
again, and the other one opens, admitting the braves 
into the store. They look through the grating, select 
the articles they want, and pay for them in install- 
ments. An Indian never asks at once for everything 
he wants, and then pays for it in one payment ; -but 
purchases one thing at a time, receives his change, 
then turns his attention to another. In this way he 
seems to get more for his money ; and the linked 
sweetness of shopping is longer drawn out. The 
trade is rapidly pushed, and the braves are at once 
returned by the double-barred process to the Indian- 
room, and a fresh batch admitted, when the doors 
are again locked. The reappearance of each install- 
ment of fortunate braves, with the much-prized arti- 
cles of ornament and use, continually augments the 
growing excitement of the waiting throng in the In- 
dian-room. Each one is eagerly questioned as to 
what he saw, whether there was any of this or that 
article, and whether the supply would be likely to 
be exhausted before the questioner’s turn arrived. 
Each succeeding statement that there were on the 
shelves but a few guns, blankets, a little tea, sugar, 
etc., intensifies the anxiety, and the crush to get in 
increases in proportion, under the belief that every- 
thing will be gone. The announcement by the trad- 
er, through a loop-hole, that there will be enough for 
all, scarcely allays the confusion in any measure, the 
universal desire and rush to obtain the first choice 
still remaining. Thus the trade progresses until all 
the furs and provisions have changed hands, and 
there is nothing more to be traded. Sometimes, 
however, the trade does not proceed so smoothly. 
It frequently happens that the Blackfeet repair to 
the fort with but a small collection of robes and 
leather, under which circumstances, being of a frugal 
mind, they object to seeing their stock in trade go 
for a little tea and sugar. These objections general- 
ly assume the shape of bullets and knife-hacking, of 
which the walls of the Indian-room bear plentiful 
evidence. Then the trading-store is promptly closed, 
only to be reopened when the sudden ebullition of 
anger has passed away. 

Upon the completion of the exchange of peltries 
and goods begins the horse-trading ; and the method 
of carrying it on depends much upon the humor 
which the Blackfeet exhibit. If they appear well 
satisfied with the trade of goods, then the horse- 
trading takes place immediately outside the stock- 
ade—the animals being led within as fast as pur- 
chased, and the Indians shown singly into the trad- 


The braves, standing ready with their | 
| however, a single brave, with his pony or ponies, is 





ing-store to be paid. If an aggressive spirit obtains, 
admitted at a time within the yard of the stockade, 
the trade effected, and the owner paid and passed 
without the gate before the admission of a second. 
Perhaps a more than usual care is exercised during 
the progress of this trade, from the fact that the 
Blackfeet generally all gather about the stockade at 
that time, and, the majority being already supplied 
with goods, they fail to recognize the necessity of 
longer preserving peaceful relations with the traders. 

A peculiarity of these trades lies in the fact that 
money values are unknown, everything being reck- 
oned by skins, as is the case throughout a great por- 
tion of the company’s territory. The skin is a very 
old term in the fur-trade, and is based upon the 
standard of the beaver-skin, or, as it is called, the 
made beaver. For example: a beaver, or skin, is 
reckoned equivalent to one mink-skin ; one marten is 
equal to two skins, one buffalo-robe to six skins, a 
silver fox to twenty skins, and so on throughout the 
scale of furs. In a like manner all articles of mer- 
chandise have their value in skins. Thus a brave 
brings a pony, which is valued at fifty skins, and 
these fifty skins will be divided as follows: a kettle, 
five skins ; a blanket, ten skins ; a capote, ten skins ; 
ammunition, ten skins ; tobacco, fifteen skins. The 
brave hands over the pony, and receives in payment 
a capote, a blanket, a kettle, ammunition, and to- 
bacco. The original skin, the beaver, now seldom 
makes its appearance at the Mountain House, those 
animals having been nearly exterminated in that part 
of the territory ; but, notwithstanding the fact of the 
marked deterioration in the price of the beaver-skin, 
since it was originally adopted as the standard of 
value in the fur-trade, owing to the extensive use of 
silk in the manufacture of hats, it still nominally re- 
tains the fictitious value first placed upon it. 

A somewhat amusing illustration of the univer- 
sal passion for dress, which forms a distinguishing 
characteristic of the Blackfeet, equally with other 
Indians, occurs in these trades. The fashionable 
costume of the red-man is not generally regulated 
by the variable moods of the mercurial Parisian ; 
indeed, it has undergone but little change since the 
memory of men. Certain interesting specimens of 
the race are said to have been seen attired in even 
less than the vaunted Mexican costume—a shirt-col- 
lar and pair of spurs. I myself remember to have 
seen one chastily appareled in a stove-pipe hat. But 
it frequently occurs, during the trades, that some 
doughty chieftain elects to appear in more than regal 
magnificence before his tribe ; and for his benefit, 
and those of similar tastes, the company annually 
import certain ancient costumes prevalent in Eng- 
land some half-century since. The tall, stove-pipe 
hat, with round, narrow brim; the snuff-brown or 
bright-blue coat, with high collar, climbing up over 
the neck, the sleeves tightly fitting, the waist narrow— 
this is the Blackfeet’s ideal of perfection in dress, 
and the brave who can array himself in this antique 
garb struts out from the fort the envy and admira- 
tion of all beholders. Often the high hat is orna- 
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mented with a decayed ostrich-plume, drooping like 
the shadow of a great sorrow, which has figured in 
the turban of some dowager of the British Isles 
long years since. While the presence of trousers is 
considered by no means essential to the perfect fin- 
ish of the costume, the addition of a narrow band 
of gold lace about the coat is regarded as imparting 
an air of tone to the general effect not to be obtained 
in any other way. For such a costume the Blackfeet 
brave will barter his deer-skin shirt, beaded, quilled, 
and ornamented with the raven locks of his enemies ; 





his head-band of beautiful feathers and shells ; and 
the soft-tanned and flowing robe of buffalo-skin—a 
dress which adds a kingly dignity to his athletic 
form for one which Pantaloon would scorn to wear. 
Fortunately, the new dress does not long survive. 
Little by little it is found unsuited to the wild life 
which its owner leads, and, although never losing 
the originally high estimate placed upon it, is dis- 
carded at length by reason of the many inconven- 
iences arising from running buffalo in a plug-hat, and 
fighting in a swallow-tail coat against the Crees. 





THE TWO 


SERPENTS. 


AN ORIENTAL FABLE. 


ARIGAMA, the sultan, put his son 
With Saib, the wise ; and, when the boy was done 
With studious tasks, it was the teacher’s way 
To weave for him some moral tale each day. 
One evening when the hour had come around, 
This tale he told—in Persian annals found : 


** Once a magician, skilled in every art, 
Meeting King Lohak, breathed upon his heart, 
When from that region, venomous and bright, 
Two hideous serpents wriggled forth in sight. 
The king, who saw them follow in his path, 
Stormed the magician with his fiercest wrath ; 
But he, undaunted, answered back again : 

* These are the tokens of your glorious reign ; 
And, if you wish henceforth unbounded good, 
Fail not to feed them well with human blood ; 
Give them your sturdiest men in sacrifice 

For their support—for this is just and wise.’ 
The king, at first, grew pale when this was said, 
But by degrees to its result was led, 

And scattered slaughter till tumultuous fear 
Smote all his stricken subjects far and near. 
At length his people, seeing so many slain, 
Revolted at the king’s bloodthirsty reign, 

And locked him in a cavern far away, 

Where to the serpents he himself was prey.” 





**O history horrible!” the young prince said. 

‘* What could have put such baseness in his head ? 
Now tell another tale more fair, I pray, 

That I with shuddering may not end the day.” 

** Most willingly,” said Saib, ‘‘ and, when ’tis done, 
You will confess it is a simple one : 


‘* Once on a time, a young sultan was led 

To heed all things an artful courtier said, 

Who crammed him with delusions that were rife 
With all the poignancies of sinful life— 

With dreams of glory and imagined joy, 

And things that dazzle only to annoy. 

Pride and voluptuousness performed their part 
Till they became joint rulers of his heart ; 

And, held by.these, above his people’s groan 

He walked, until they snatched him from the throne. 
Still, though he lost his crown, Pleasure and Pride 
Clung, like two adders perched upon his side, 
Till, sinking down within their coiling snare, 

He died, at length, of sorrow and despair.” 


Then said the prince, when Saib paused for rest, 
‘* Untrue or true, I like this tale the best.” 
** Alas!” said Saib, ‘‘ why do you thus exclaim ? 
Better or not—both stories are the same!” 





THE LIGHTING 


FEW years ago I was a student at a German 
university. What happy days those were in 
that queer old town, with its one long street and 
diverging alleys, its simple and kindly burghers, and 
its comfortable, cozy, gossiping, social life! As I 
look back on that time, it seems to me to have been 
an ideal existence of careless joyousness, made up 
of all that infinite variety of happiness which only 
the strong magnetism of untried youth can draw 
together. Was it really so perfect, or is it, after all, 
merely another instance of retrospective happiness— 
that kind we all have felt yet never feel? But why 
try to analyze it? Real or imaginary, it is enough 
that it came to an end. 
It had originally been my intention to leave the 





town in August, at the end of the summer term, but 


OF A MATCH. 


when the time came I had not the heart to go. The 
days, and weeks, and months slipped on, and still I 
lingered. The Indian summer—the old women’s 
summer, as the Germans call it—was wonderfully 
beautiful that year, covering, with its soft* and de- 
ceitful loveliness, the rapid flight of time. But even 
it came to an end at last. Looking out of my win- 
dow one morning, I found a thin sheet of snow on 
the ground, and all that day the monotonous gray of 
the wintry sky formed a background for a succession 
of black and screaming triangles moving southward. 
I realized then that it was more than time for me to 
imitate the birds of passage and migrate—not like 
thera to sunnier climes, but to a little nest 6f a vil- 
lage high up among the mountains, where I had 
planned to isolate myself from civilization, and 
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“cram” for an examination in the spring. So I 
bade good-by to my friends and to my jolly student's 
career, and quietly dropped out of the stream of so- 
cial life. 

During the long, dreary, lonely winter months 
that followed, I led the life of a studious hermit. It 
was grind, grind, grind, from early in the morning 
till late into the night. Finance and political econ- 
omy, history and philosophy, figures, and dates, and 
definitions, all went pell-mell into the mill to be 
ground up into answers to a board of Socratic pro- 
fessors, whose only pleasure in life was to put puz- 
zlers to the unhappy wretch before them. Of course, 
I did wrongly in thus secluding myself ; of course, I 


ought to have remembered how incessant labor af-- 


fected the mind of the historical John ; of course, it 
was all a mistake from beginning toend. But the 
tradition of the university sternly dictated such a 
course to the “crammer,” and I was too young and 
too inexperienced to enable me to defy her mandate 
with success, 

So when the spring came, and those horrible ides 
of March drew near, I was in no condition to go 
forth and meet my fate with courage. Indeed, I 
doubt if the immortal Czsar himself would have met 
his so stoically if railroads had existed in those days 
to whirl him inexorably toward it at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. 

I was depressed and miserable, unwell in body, 
sick in mind, full of wretched forebodings, and a 
despairing, heart-sickening distrust of myself, when 
one shivering day in March I mounted the train that 


was to bear me to Berlin—the seat of the inquisito- | 


rial board to whose tortures I was about voluntarily 
to surrender myself. Never in all my life was there 
a time when I wanted less to be alone, yet with the 
perversity of low spirits I took a place in one of the 
first-class carriages in which, according to the Ger- 
man saying, only Englishmen and fools ever travel. 
As it happened, there were no Englishmen passing 
along this route, and, no one getting into the com- 
partment but myself, Iam constrained to draw the 
inference that I was the only fool on the train. Be 
that as it may, my thoughts were my only compan- 
ions during the whole ride. And charming com- 
panions they were, as he knows full well who has 
ever enjoyed such society on the eve of an examina- 
tion! In the course of half a dozen hours I had 
mentally passed through as many struggles with the 
professorial board as a coward dies deaths before his 
final dissolution. Of course, in these struggles I was 
regularly thrown; and as Mother Nature has not 
particularly endowed me with Antzus-like charac- 
teristics, life, under the circumstances, soon became 
a wretchedly farcical affair—so much so, that I most 
sincerely hoped the train would find a convenient 
precipice to glide off of. How many travelers have 
longed for this same misfortune! What train ever 
sped along its iron track that did not contain at least 
one man who, if his wishes had been realized and 
known as they were thought, would have had his 
name handed down to posterity as that of a “ rail- 
road fiend?” 





In justice to myself, I think there was more ex- 
cuse for my egotistical misanthropy than can gener- 
ally be advanced in such cases. A person who for 
half a day has been counting off historical dates on 
the telegraph-poles that he leaves behind him at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, who has varied this 
operation by putting to himself and trying to answer 
such questions as ‘‘ How does credit affect prices?” 
or ‘‘Is payment for capital sunk in the soil, rent, or 
profit?” and who does all this while an abandoned 
philosophical carmagnole is going on in his brain, 
with Comte, and Fichte, and Kant, as chief dancers 
—such a person, I affirm, is entitled toa little for- 
bearance if, in the seconds he can snatch from such 
distractions, he thinks thoughts and wishes wishes 
not strictly compatible with a high sense of unself- 
ishness and philanthropy. 

But why think continually of the examination ? 
Could you not, by an effort of will, fix your mind 
on something else? No! I could not, Herr Gemein- 
platz, nor could you have either had you been in my 
place. It is a demoniacal but eternal law that, 
hard as the real examination may be, it will be at 
least as easy as the preliminary self-examination of 
the candidate. The universe, under such circum- 
stances, resolves itself into a committee of the whole 
to keep the mind of the unfortunate wretch contin- 
ually on the stretch. 

Every object that I saw by the side of the road 
as we whirled along, every sound that I heard—the 
whistle of the engine, the beating of the snow and 
hail, the howling of the wind—contrived, in some in- 
genious and Jesuitical manner, to remind me, directly 
or indirectly, of the coming examination—though the 
hints were generally of so subtile a nature that only 
a candidate’s nervous fancf¥ could have taken them. 
Even the conductor, when he came along and coolly 
demanded my ticket, threw me into a state of abject 
despair by delicately intimating, through the medium 
of his Saxon pronunciation, that the exact date of 
the invasion of England by Hengist and Horsa had 
slipped out of my memory. Thus the day wore on, 
and evening came, and I was looking forward to a 
sleepless and wearing night of mental worry, when 
we brought up at a small junction, where we were to 
change cars for Berlin, 

“ We've missed the connection, sir, on account of 
the storm. The train for Berlin left an hour ago,” 
said my friend the conductor, ‘*The next train 
doesn’t start until ten o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

Any one but a man traveling to an examination 
would have sworn at this delay, I did not swear, 
and was undoubtedly canonized as a saint by the 
conductor, who evidently expected an outburst in- 
stead of the 7Zvinkgeld he received. And yet it 
was a fact; the state of the case looked hopeless 
enough. If it had snowed on the highlands, it was 
raining and blowing down here on the plain, The 
station—a little brick building—stood alone by it- 
self, and, before I could reach the shelter of its roof, 
I felt that the rain had discovered and entered every 
crevice in my outside garments. 

In the house I found an apology for a restaurant, 
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tended by a man with his face tied up for a tooth- 
ache, which had probably been brought on by a too 
liberal indulgence in his own stock—the meanest, 
scrubbiest-looking collection of eatables that ever 
tempted a hungry public to buy. Ordering, for 
form’s sake, a glass of beer (which was handed me 
warm and flat), I began to question this individual 
with as much civility as I could possibly affect for 
such a palpable impostor. Were there any beds to 
be had in the station? No, Were there any om- 
nibuses or other conveyances to take passengers to 
the town? No. How far was the town? Twenty 
minutes. Could I find good lodgings there? Yes. 
Could he send some one to show me the way? He 
could—and a small boy, opportunely appearing at 
the moment, was immediately commissioned by his 
father (for such I deemed the toothachy man to be) 
to serve as my guide. So this urchin and I plunged 
into the storm together. We got along swimmingly, 
literally and figuratively. 

The boy proved to be loquacious, and gave me a 
list, with commentaries, of the different inns in the 
town. Of course, there were the ‘‘ Golden Lion,” the 
“ Wild-Boar,” and the “ Black Bear,” to choose from, 
for every German town, no matter how small, always 
has a full menagerie in the names of its hostelries. 
Then there was the “ Star,” noted for its pancakes, 
my guide remarked, recommendingly. This little 
clause decided the question. I chose the “ Star.” 

Judging from the proceedings that followed, I 
should say that the ‘‘ Star” was the centre of a plan- 
etary system of its own of which my young friend 
was a gravitating satellite, for we approached it, as it 
seemed to me, in a series of gradually-decreasing cir- 
cles. Now I saw the lights of the town, dimly blink- 
ing through the rain, on our right, now on our left, 
then in front of us, then behind us, until at last I 
gave up in despair, and obstinately fixed my eyes 
on my little guide’s heels. I did not look up again 
until we circled into the market-place and brought 
up at the door of the inn. 

A few minutes after I was comfortably drying 
myself before the fire in the guests’-room, and the 
attentive landlord was himself setting the table for 
my supper, which was soon brought in hot and sa- 
vory. Unfortunately, I was too tired and depressed 
to do it justice. Even the famous pancakes threw 
out their appetizing odoriferousness in vain. It was 
with a sigh of relief that I saw the table cleared of 
everything except my bottle of Riidesheimer and 
accompanying wineglass. Then, for the first time 
during the day, I experienced a feeling akin to com- 
fortableness. The warm coziness of the room, the 
cheerful buzz produced by the voices of the other 
guests as they related village gossip over their beer, 
the excellence of the Ritdesheimer, and the reaction 
that invariably follows low spirits, all united in throw- 
ing me into a delicious state of languor that knew no 
future and no past. 

It was a queer old place, this guests’-room of the 
“Star,” with its smooth- polished, substantial, old- 
fashioned tables and chairs, its great rafter-beams, 
indistinctly seen through a cloud of tobacco-smoke, 





its sanded floor, and its big, roaring fireplace and 
chimney. On the walls hung the standard German 
pictures. There, in the centre, is William, em- 
peror by the grace of God, helmet on head and 
sword in hand, scenting the battle from afar ; on his 
right and left are the crown-prince and Prince Fred- 
erick Charles, both enveloped in smoke and flame, 
the former leaning on a cannon and sweeping the 
red horizon with a field-glass, the latter mounted on 
a war-horse, which is rearing with the double pur- 
pose of exhibiting its rider’s cavalry-seat and saving 
its own legs from an approaching cannon-ball. Over 
the emperor is Bismarck. His splendid head and 
frontal development are concealed by a huge cuiras- 
sier’s helmet, from beneath the visor of which his 
little blue eyes peer forth keenly, while his jaw ex- 
hibits a squareness and protrusiveness that would 
strike envy to the soul of Guy Livingstone himself. 
Underneath is Moltke, the least martial-looking of 
them all, slightly inclining forward his head as if dis- 
missing an orderly with one of the courteous bows 
for which he is famous. This is the quintet that is 
to be seen in every patriotic inn from one end of 
Germany to the other. Either the landlord of the 
“Star” was a Catholic himself, or he was desirous of 
securing the custom of his Catholic neighbors, for a 
large picture of Pio Nono hung on the opposite wall. 
Considering that he was being stared in the face by 
a group “ of vipers engaged in attacking the ship of 
St. Peter’s,” the countenance of the old gentleman 
looked amiable enough. 


Fainter and fainter grow the outlines of the pict- 
ures ; the sound of the villagers’ voices now dies into 
a low, distant murmur, now rises to a roar, as I lose, 
and recover again for an instant, my hold on wake- 
fulness ; till at last I reach the precipice and fall 
down, down, down into the land of shadows. I 
dreamed that I was in the inquisitorial room of the 
university. The pictures that hung on the walls of 
the ‘‘ Star” were there, too, imbued with life and 
plying me with questions. Individually, they were 
still the emperor, the crown-prince, Prince Freder- 
ick Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, and the pope. Col- 
lectively, they were a board of examiners. One after 
the other they put their “ posers” to me. The em- 
peror pressed me hard on the subject of the catechism ; 
the crown-prince wanted to know what I knew about 
artillery ; Prince Frederick Charles growled out a 
few inquiries as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of uhlans and cuirassiers; Moltke and I ranged to- 
gether over the whole science of war; and the pope 
modestly requested me to give him a train of argu- 
ments that would conclusively prove his title to infal- 
libility. 

To all these interrogatories I replied with the 
loquacicus familiarity and preternatural self-confi- 
dence which so often characterize the denizen of 
dreamland. At last came Bismarck’s turn. As I 
caught his eye, all my self-assertion melted away. 
By a sort of divination I knew what was coming be- 
fore he opened his lips. ‘“ Mr. Candidate,” he said, 
speaking in the slow, jerky, detached manner of a 
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man who is struggling all the while to stifle his laugh- 
ter, “let us hear you give an analysis of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question.” I felt the room begin to 
reel about me, and I saw an exultant look come over 
the faces of my persecutors. The emperor reached 
out his hand for pen and paper, and I knew that he 
was about to write a pious telegram to his ‘‘ dear 
Augusta,” announcing my discomfiture ; the crown- 
prince eyed me over through his field-glass ; Prince 
Frederick Charles looked fiercely contemptuous ; and 
Moltke officiously put up his hand to his ear to catch 
my answer in a manner more offensive than I should 
have thought his courteous nature could have de- 
veloped. Even the pope, forgetting for a moment 
political differences, turned a senile smile upon me. 
As for Bismarck, he seemed to swell and grow apo- 
plectic with his attempt to choke his laughter. 

** Excellency,” I stammered out, completely over- 
come with shame and confusion, “you have settled 
that question yourself. ‘‘ Correct, Mr. Candidate,” 
came a voice like a clap of thunder, and I woke up 
just in time to save myself from falling out of the 
chair, and to hear the identical words bellowed by 
the village pastor, who was giving a young candidate 
of divinity some hints on the subject of the interpre- 
tation of the Old Testament. 


The charm was broken, the Riidesheimer had no 
longer a taste, the soothing buzz of the gossiping 
villagers sounded now like idle cackle. I was con- 
fused, dizzy, sick. 

I called the waiter and asked to be shown to my 
room. He lighted a candle and conducted me up- 
stairs. 

‘Up, up, we went, from flight to flight, from 
passage to passage, round countless corners, and 
down interminable ways —a very labyrinth of a 
house, as it seemed to me in my confused brain ; 
convenient enough for ghosts and goblins, but horri- 
bly bewildering to a person less richly endowed with 
the bump of locality. At last we turned into a little 
alley, off which three doors opened, one at the end 
and one on either side. The end-room was to be mine. 
“As I stooped to put the key in the lock the shadow 
of the waiter behind me seemed to go through some 
fantastic movement on the wall. Turning hastily, I 
caught the man in the very act of crossing himself. 

“ Are you a devotee or are you offering me a deli- 
cately-put insult because I didn’t give you enough 
Trinkgeld ?” I thought to myself, as I looked him full 
in the face. ; 

“ Have you seen the devil, that you cross your- 
self?” I said, aloud, after a moment’s pause. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he replied, considerably con- 
fused. “It is the custom of the country.” 

“The custom of the country?” I repeated, in- 
quiringly. 

“* Yes, to cross one’s self in the presence of the 
dead.” 

As he said these words, the door of the room 
yielded to the pressure of my hand and a cold draught 
of wind issued forth, putting out the light, sweeping 
along through the passage-way, rattling all the win- 





dows and shaking all the doors, as if it bore some 
impatient spirit that was striving to escape from the 
house and join the storm outside. I think the waiter 
was frightened. I now I was. Hurriedly asking 
me to stand still until he could get a light, he left 
me, and I was alone in the darkness. 

As is usual under such circumstances, my heart 
immediately issued a challenge to my watch to de- 
cide which could make the best time and the most 
noise. Thump! thump! thump tick ! tick ! tick !— 
thump! tick ! tick ! thump !—on went the race, the 
watch steadiest and holding its own, the heart put- 
ting on a spurt and getting ahead whenever the sin- 
gular words of the absent waiter turned up in my 
mind. The result was still in suspense when the 
light made its appearance. 

The waiter had entirely recovered his equanimity, 
and, as if desirous of removing the feeling of distrust 
that I must plainly have shown in my face, he at 
once began to converse volubly—asking if the room 
was warm enough, if he should call me in the morn- 
ing, if I would like my coffee brought to my room— 
running through, in short, the whole list of questions 
a waiter may ask without actually overstepping the 
bounds of officiousness, 

If his object was, as I- now believe it to have 
been, to prevent a recurrence to the little episode 
that preceded the going out of the candle, he was 
no bad diplomatist. An indistinct idea that the 
Riidesheimer must have gone to my head began to 
dawn upon me, and I was too anxious to be rid of 
him to do more than curtly answer his rapidly-put 
interrogatories. 

“ Good-night. Sleep well,” he said at last, back- 
ing out of the door. 

“ Thanks.” 

The key turned in the lock, and I sat down upon 
the bed with a feeling of relief so great that it en- 
tirely overpowered all previous sensations. 

How long I sat there in the semi-comatose state 
of complete bodily and mental prostration, I cannot 
say. It must have been a long time, for the candle 
was burned half down before I could rouse myself 
to undress, I started up suddenly, feeling strange 
and chilled, and stared nervously about the room 
with an impression that some one was secretly watch- 
ing me. The room was large and bare—so large 
that the feeble light of the candle was spent before | 
it could penetrate the darkness and reach the cor- 
ners ; so bare that the little German bed seemed like 
an oasis in a desert of plank flooring. There was no 
place for a person to hide, and yet I felt that there 
were eyes following me when I moved, gazing fixed- 
ly on me when I was still. I looked under the bed ; 
nothing there. I opened a closet-door, and found 
only some soiled clothes piled up in the corner, I 
pressed my face up against the window-pane. The 
storm was raging fiercely, and the night was black as 
ink ; but no eyes looked in upon me from the dark- 
ness. As I turned back into the room, holding the 
light above my head, as one does when looking about 
a dark chamber, I noticed for the first time that a 
picture hung over the bed. I should have passed it 
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by with a sweep of the candle had not my eyes been 
caught and brought to an instantaneous check by 
something that met them there. It was the check a 
person feels when, in the course of an ordinary con- 
versation, he is suddenly conscious that he has used 
exactly the same words, under exactly the same cir- 
cumstances, and received exactly the same reply, on 
some previous occasion, which he cannot for his life 
remember ; it was the start he experiences when, in 
a moment of abstraction, he happens to look in a 
mirror, and surprises in the reflection of his own face 
some strange expression, instantly gone, that he can- 
not define or recall, but that casts a momentary 
shadow over the soul. I had not looked at the pict- 
ure, I could not have told its subject, yet I could no 
more have passed it by than I could have explained 
why it riveted my attention. In a moment the feel- 
ing passed away, and I was free to move again. 

I approached nearer, held up the light, and ex- 
amined the picture carefully. It was certainly a 
morbid and original conception. It represented a 
low, scantily-furnished room, dimly lighted by a 
candle-end stuck in a bottle, down which were creep- 
ing little rivulets of tallow. In a chair by the side 
of a table sat a young man—a poor student, I should 
judge by his dress‘and surroundings. His attitude 
was one of listless abandon. He had slipped down 
on the chair until his neck was about on a level with 
the top of the back ; his legs were stretched out with 
the feet wide apart, and only the tips of his boot- 
heels resting on the floor. His arms dropped down 


straight at his side, with the backs of the hands out- 
ward. Taken by itself, the body might have been 
that of an intensely lazy man stretched out at his 


ease. Seen in connection with the head, the atti- 
tude of the figure was the intensest personification 
of utter, hopeless, irremediable despair. The face 
was ordinary and unattractive, with the sickly pallor 
and the long hair straggling over the forehead that 
often characterize the German student. 

But the eyes—it was the eyes that told the story ! 
There was in them a latent look of fierceness and 
reckless decision that smouldered, as it were, behind 
the sullen brooding expressed in the contracted pu- 
pils and half-closed lids—an abstracted gaze that 
seemed to look at you without seeing you, that was 
fixed yet roving, that betrayed a mind so stupefied 
in a constant contemplation of one horrible, absorb- 

“ing idea that it had lost the power of thinking at all ; 
a mass of paradoxes that conveyed, for all that, but 
one impression—utter despair. 

There was no need for the artist to put a pistol 
on the table ; no need for him to add that crumpled 
letter just fallen from the listless hands ; no need for 
him, above all, to print underneath the whole those 
two little words, “ Soll ich ?” (“ Shall I ?”). 

The spirit of suicide was in the eyes. It was al- 
most a refinement of morbid cruelty to throw the 
agony of the decision on the spectator. The “ch- 
nique of the picture was very bad. The artistic 
sense was shocked almost as much as the emotional 
was roused. But the whole effect was simply ghastly. 
I cannot think of it even now without some reawak- 





ening of the agitation I felt when I first saw it by 
the unsteady light of my candle. 

“Great Heavens!” I involuntarily said aloud. 
‘* Was I not wretched enough before without this 
infernal picture and its eternal “ Shall 1?” 

Startled at the sound of my own voice, sounding 
singularly hollow and unnatural, as if it belonged to 
some one looking over my shoulder, I again looked 
eagerly about the room, half expecting to find some- 
body there. But it was empty and bare. The man 
in the picture was the only occupant besides myself. 

I tried to undress. It was no use; I could not 
keep my gaze off the picture. No matter where I 
stood, the brooding eyes followed me, inquiringly 
now, as if their owner, wearied out, had left the de- 
cision of his terrible question solely tome. I began 
to be oppressed by the responsibility. I knew per- 
fectly well that my nervousness was morbid, ridicu- 
lous, utterly absurd ; yet it held me none the less 
for all that. I found myself walking up and down 
the room, with my eyes on the picture’s eyes, putting 
to myself the question, “Shall 1?” and striving 
with all the power of’ my will to bear down the af- 
firmative answer that was perpetually struggling to 
my lips. I can compare my state to nothing better 
than to that strange anxiety, which almost every one 
has experienced in childhood, to step only on certain 
figures of the carpet, or to avoid treading on the cracks 
in the pavement. I was afraid to take my eyes away 
lest the movement should be misinterpreted ; afraid 
to fix them too steadily lest the assent I was striving 
to keep down should flash into them ; afraid to walk 
lest the sound of my footsteps should settle into the 
refrain, “I will, I will, I will!” afraid even to think 
lest some slight action might betray my thoughts, and 
the fatal signal be given. And all the time I was 
conscious of the absurdity of my position, and could 
have struck myself with mortification at my own idi- 
ocy. In spite of reason, in spite of shame, in spite 
of absurdity, I was fascinated—spellbound by that 
same spell which holds even the most rational man 
in bondage during the eternal instant that precedes 
an expected pistol-shot in the theatre. 

It cost me an agony to overcome this feeling and 
turn my eyes away, but at last I succeeded, and, has- 
tily taking advantage of this brief interval of ration- 
ality, I blew out the light, and threw myself, dressed 
as I was, on the bed. I had scarcely done so, when 
all my agitation recurred. My nervousness now be- 
came absolutely unbearable. It was better to see 
the eyes than to imagine them ; better to give the 
fatal signal myself than to lie wide awake in the 
dark listening in a tremor of suspense for the deci- 
sion, Then, besides, I felt a physical dread that this 
decision would be followed by a precipitation of the 
picture on my head, which was lying directly under 
it. I reversed the order of the bed, and put the 
pillow where my feet had been. Still no relief. I 
tried to sneer down my excitement by fretfully 
laughing at it. ‘The idea,” I soliloquized, “of a 
reasonable man being wrought up to such a state by 
a common picture of a German sentimentalist, hesi- 
tating whether or not to blow his brains out because 
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his ‘ Gusta’ has jilted him, «r his tailor has dunned 
him for his last suit of clothes!” But it wouldn't 
do. I tossed feverishly back and forth on the bed. 
My head began to throb violently; a mountain 
seemed to be gradually settling down upon my chest. 
I must have action or suffocate. I jumped up and 
lighted the candle again. There were the eyes still 
following me, broodingly, inquiringly, with their la- 
tent look of fierceness and reckless decision. I could 
have shouted with agitation and fretful dismay. My 
blood was in a whirl. Up and down, up and down, 
I paced, ran almost, till I reeled with dizziness, and 
clung on to the bed-post for support—panting with 
nervousness, helf choked with a burning thirst. I 
must have water—something to drink. I ran to the 
wash-stand. The water-pitcher had not been filled. 
With ludicrous, impotent rage I turned and shook 
mf fist furiously at the picture; then, hardly know- 
ing what I did, I seized the candle and rushed out of 
the room. I remember hurrying along through the 
passage, and down two or three flights of stairs to 
the guests’-room, with a readiness I vaguely won- 
dered at at the time. I remember how vast and 
ghostly the room seemed, how very lonely the still- 
ness was, how the beer-glasses stood grouped together 
on the tables, and the chairs, standing just as they 
were pushed back, still retained in their different 
positions a faint trace of the individuality of their 
former occupants. I remember the pictures on the 
wall seeming to incline forward more than they did 
in the early evening, as if they were anxious to frown 
down on me, an intruder on their midnight commun- 
ion. I remember going to the sideboard, seizing 
on a bottle of soda-water, wrenching off the cork, 
and pouring the contents down my throat. Then I 
remember turning and going up-stairs again. They 
seemed endless to my tired limbs, but at last I 
reached the top and dragged myself along the pas- 
sage. ‘* Thank Heaven! I can sleep, now,” I 
thought to myself, a sudden drowsiness almost over- 
powering me. As I turned into the alley at the end 
of which my room was, a strong draught from my 
half-open door put out my light as it had once be- 
fore put out the waiter’s, I felt in my pocket for 
matches. None there. Should I go into the room 
without a light? No, I could not. Unless I could 
look around, I knew that I should never be able to 
shake off the feeling that something had happened 
in my absence. Knowing that the two rooms on 
either side of me were unoccupied, I decided to go 
into one of them and get some matches, In Ger- 
man country taverns the doors of the rooms are sel- 
dom locked. It is even a rarity if they have a key 
at all. So I opened a door and felt my way along 
to the head of the bed, where I thought the match- 
box would probably stand. It was a little room with 
just a narrow passage between the bed and the wall. 
Slowly, step by step, inch by inch, I groped on, 
straining my eyes to pierce the darkness. At length 
my outstretched hands felt the table that always stands 
at the head of a German bed. I found the match- 
box, as I had expected. I struck a match—it gave a 
spiteful little glow and went out ; another—it followed 





suit ; a third--it refused to glow even at all. Thena 
whole succession with like result. The last one was 
reached. ‘‘ This is no time to be particular,” I 
thought, as I turned and scratched it on the wall. 
Successful at last! The phosphorus began to bub- 
ble and seethe. With what anxiety I watched the 
little blue ball of fire as it wavered betwixt expan- 
sion and extinction! For a moment there was noth- 
ing for me in all the universe but a spark. 

Slowly, by almost infinitesimal movements, I be- 
gan to turn about with my heels for a pivot. A 
quarter round, a third round, half round—the spark 
suddenly flared up brilliantly, and there, in that light- 
ning-flash of blue and phosphorescent light, I saw— 
not a foot away—a dead man’s face—a corpse’s face 
with glassy, half-opened eyes staring up into mine! 

I remember staggering back with a feeling that I 
had been struck on the head with a hammer; I re- 
member turning and wildly rushing somewhere— 
somewhere where there was an icy draught of air— 
then came an awful feeling of nausea, then a heavy 
thud. And I remember nothing more until I opened 
my eyes and saw the gray light of morning dimly 
illuminating a room. 


Where was I? I had no idea, and little desire 
to find out. A few idle speculations passed lazily 
through my mind, but I was content to leave them 
unsolved and lay, deliciously languid, basking in the 
consciousness of mere abstract existence. Suddenly, 
with no preliminary warning, with no second of transi- 
tion, I passed from this state to one of perfect horror. 
Have I been dreaming, or did I really see it—that 
awful face? No! that was no dream. It was reality 
or madness. I sprang to my feet, and knew then, 
for the first time, that I had been stretched out on 
the floor. Where wasI? Ah! now I remembered. 
The incidents of the night came crowding on my 
memory in lightning succession. But which were 
realities, which were dreams, visions, madness?—yes ! 
madness—for I knew no dreams could be so vivid, 
so distinct, so actual to the waking mind. I looked 
quickly about the room. Everything was just as I 
last remembered it. There was the little bed, there 
was the closet, there was the chair with my watch on 
it, and there, looming dark in the gray morning 
light, hung the picture, still putting to the world its 
eternal question, “Shall I?” The sequence was 
complete thus far. Moved by an indescribable glow 
of hope, I opened the door and rushed to the room 
where I believed I had gone for the matches, For 
an instant I hesitated, with my hand on the latch. I 
felt that a terrible crisis had come in my life. I had 
no horror now of seeing the face again, but what if— 
no! that was impossible, it was too real. I pressed the 
latch, the door swung open, and I saw—nothing— 
nothing but a little room, with a narrow passage 
between the wall and the bed, and a table witha 
match-box. Yes, I had been mad! I knew it now. 
Slowly, surely, I settled down to the consciousness 
that it was so. An unnatural calm seemed to envel- 
op me. I went back into my room and carefully 
washed and dressed ; then I sat down by the window 
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and tried to think—I might as well have tried to fly! 
The sun was rising. The storm of the night had 
passed away, leaving Nature fresh and spring-like. 
The air was so clear that I saw, blue in the distance, 
the range of mountains where my winter's exile had 
been passed. A comforting sense of the quiet and 
loneliness of the place came over me. “I will go 
back there and sleep,” I said to myself. I looked at 
my watch. I should have plenty of time to catch 
the train back. Hastily packing up my few things 
in my little hand-bag, I went down-stairs. Before 
leaving the room I looked about it with a kind of 
blasé interest. “‘ Good-by, old fellow,” I said to the 
picture, that looked dauby enough in the morning 
light. I was rather annoyed at myself for not feel- 


ing more moved, 


In the guests’-room I found the chairs piled up, 
and the waiter, with the washed-out and disheveled 
air of his class in the morning, languidly flooding 
the floor preparatory to scrubbing it. He seemed 
much surprised to see me at such an early hour, but 
brought me my coffee wlthout making any comments. 
I drank it, paid my bill, and started for the station. 
Still, I could fix my thoughts on nothing—absolutely 
nothing; For all that, I felt singularly buoyant and 
reckless, A German song, totally irrelevant, except 
that it breathed a spirit in some odd way in sympathy 
with my mood, kept ringing in my ears : 

“ Die bange Nacht ist nun herum: 
Wir reiten still, wir reiten stumm 
Und reiten ins Verderben. 

Wie weht so scharf der Morgenwind ! 


Frau Wirthin, noch ein Glas geschwind 
Vor'm Sterben, vor’m Sterben.”’ 


I was more than half-way to the station when I 
met a peasant, dressed in his best, coming along from 
the opposite direction. ‘‘God greet thee, Mr..Trav- 
eler!” he said, as he passed. I returned the greet- 
ing and went on. I had hardly advanced a dozen 
steps when he turned and called after me: “ You 
come from the ‘Star,’ don’t you?” I admitted the 
fact. ‘“ Has the funeral taken place yet?” “ The 
funeral?” I repeated, mechanically. ‘Oh, no; I 
don’t think it has,” I answered, at random, and 
started on again. “The funeral! the funeral!” I 
found myself repeating, as I walked. All at once a 
very lightning-bolt of thought struck in upon my 
mind, “ Wait a minute!” I shouted after the peas- 
ant, and, running back, I joined him. ‘‘ You asked 
about a funeral. Is any one dead at the ‘Star?’” 
“* Didn’t you know that?” he said, with the sublime 
pity a peasant feels for any one ignorant of a fact he 
happens to know. “ Why, Johann Haberecht died 
three days ago, and will be buried to-day!” “I 
think I will go back with you,” I said, quietly 
enough, though my whole mind was in a turmoil of 
hope and doubt, very difficult to conceive or describe. 
“* Very agreeable to me,” replied the peasant, taking 
advantage of the delay to light his pipe. 

We did not talk much on our way back. Like 
most German country-folk, my companion could be 


doggedly reserved on occasion. He was evidently | 
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piqued because I did not question him further about 
the funeral. The truth is, I was totally absorbed in 
working out a clew in my mind, and had almost for- 
gotten his presence. It seemed to me an eternity 
before we reached the ‘*‘ Star.” The landlord stood 
at his door looking up and down the road for cus- 
tomers. He welcomed my companion with sorrow- 
ful cordiality—as a guest whom he is glad to see, 
though sorry for the oceasion—and me with surprise 
not altogether free from suspicion. ‘‘ I think I have 
left something in my room,” I said. “I want to go 
up-stairs and see.” He started to accompany me, 
but I pushed past him, and was up the first flight 
before he had time to think. I suppose every person 
—even the weakest—has known some moment in 
his life when he experienced a certain fatalistic 
strength of purpose which gave him an unnatural 
calmness and a freedom from emotion quite foreign 
to his normal character. The night before I had 
been wrought up to a state of intense agitation by 
the sight of a badly-painted picture; now I was 
bound on a most ghastly mission, yet I felt no more 
agitation than if I had been casually going up-stairs, 
I walked straight to the little alley off which my 
room opened. My door was still ajar. The doors 
of the rooms on either side were shut. I threw open 
the one on my right. Of course, there was nothing 
there. It was the room I had visited early in the 
morning. ‘‘ What a fool to have never thought of 
this before!” I muttered, as I shut it, and, opening 
the one opposite, went in. Resolutely keeping my 
eyes fixed on a little round hole in the shutter at the 
end of the room, through which a flood of light was 
streaming, I advanced up the narrow passage be- 
tween the bed and the wall, until I reached the little 
table. Then I faced toward the wall. There was a 
long, red scratch there. I began to revolve with my 
heels for a pivot. A quarter round—a third round— 
half round—I looked down, and there, staring up 
into mine, was the dead face of the night before. 
There it lay, framed by the coffin-sides—a sufficient- 
ly ghastly spectacle at any time. I looked upon it 
earnestly, but with no other emotion than one of 
sincere relief. Then, stooping, I picked up some 
matches lying on the floor, put the match-box exactly 
in the centre of the table, and left the room, shutting 
the door carefully behind me. As I was hurrying 
down the stairs I met the landlord and a solemn, 
smug-looking man coming up. “The undertaker! 
I was just in time,” I thought to myself. , 
**Give me a good, warm breakfast. I’ve changed 
my mind about the train,” I called to the waiter in 
the guests’-room, which was already crowded with 
people who had flocked in to attend the funeral. 
When he brought me my meal I found it impossible 
to prevent ‘‘ pumping” him a little : “ So you are to 
have a funeral? You ought to have told me what 
sort of a neighbor I had. I know now why you 
crossed yourself last night.” The waiter looked 
rather crestfallen. 
“ The truth is,” he replied, “I was just going to 
tell you about it when the candle went out. When 
I came down-stairs to get a new light the master told 
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me not to say anything about it, as you might be one 
of the nervous kind. So I didn’t explain.” 

But one point now remained to be accounted for: 
how did I get from that room into my own? I pon- 
dered over it a good while, and at last came to the 
conclusion that, after seeing the face, I had instinc- 
tively rushed in the direction of my own room, and 
had reached it before swooning. The two doors 
were shut after me by the strong draught that was a 
prominent attribute of the little alley. 

The landlord entering as I reached this solution, 
I determined to ask him about the singular picture 
that hung in my room. Assuming an air of great in- 
difference, I casually alluded to the subject. 

“Oh, yes!” he said ; ‘‘a half-crazy young man— 
an artist, he called himself—who was passing along 
this road one summer, painted it in payment for a 
few days’ board. It wasn't worth it, I know; but 
the fellow had nothing else, so I took it.” 

**]’ll give you five thalers for it,” I incidentally 
remarked. At first he thought it a joke, but, finding 
me in earnest, he willingly agreed to forward it to 
me in Berlin. 

An hour afterward I was en route for that city; 
two days after I had successfully passed my exami- 
nation, and, some three weeks after, the picture came 
safely to hand. 

The night succeeding its arrival I gave a little 
supper to some friends in my room. There were 
five or six of us—jolly, light-hearted Bohemians all. 
After supper, when we were comfortably seated over 
our wine and cigars, I cautiously contrived to turn 
the subject of conversation upon genius in art. An 
animated discussion arose between two of the com- 
pany— both young artists — as to whether genius 
could ever be discerned in a picture unless it were 
duly supported by an averagely-good technique. Af- 
ter we were pretty well warmed up to the subject, I 
said : 

“ The other day I bought a picture which / think 
very extraordinary, in spite of its apparent defects.” 

“Trot it out, then,” was the unanimous cry. So 
the picture from the “Star” was uncovered and 
brought forth. Seen by the strong light of a table- 
lamp and three or four candles, it certainly did look 
dauby enough. Its exhibition was greeted with a 
shout of derision. “ Why, it isn’t worth the canvas 
it’s painted on!” was the general verdict. I began 
to feel decidedly ashamed of myself. “ All right! I 
accept the judgment,” I said. For all that, I could 
not help putting the thing in a position where all of 
us could see it as we sat. The talk was resumed. 
But from this moment I remarked that, by almost 
imperceptible degrees, our former high and rather 





uproarious spirits began steadily to flag and our con- 


versation to turn upon more serious subjects. As 
the evening went on this tendency became more and 
more pronounced, until it finally assumed the form 
of absolute gloominess. Weird and horrible stories 
of murders and ghosts and crimes were substituted 
for the light students’ gossip of a few hours before, 
and I noticed that just as surely as one of the narra- 
tors cast a furtive glance upon the picture (and it was 
wonderful to see what a strange fascination it now 
had for all of us), just so surely did his tale take on 
a more sombre or a more horrible hue. It was near- 
ly midnight when we broke up, all miserably de- 
pressed and dejected. At last no one was left but 
one of the two young artists and myself. It was the 
one who had taken the ultra-prosaic side in the dis- 
cussion that led to the exhibition of the picture. I 


‘saw that he was nervously anxious to say something, 


and I guessed easily enough what it was, but I was 
too desirous for a little quiet revenge to help him 
with any leading questions. After hinting about for 
a wearisome time he at last came bluntly to the 
point: “I would like to take another good look at 
that picture, if you don’t object.” “All right!” 
and I handed it down to him. He examined it 
closely ; then he stepped back and took a long look 
at it from a distance ; then he viewed it from one 
side, then from the other; then he hesitated a mo- 
ment as if weighing something carefully in his mind, 
and then, turning to me, said, without any preface: 
“Yes, I was wrong ; but what a pity the man didn’t 
know how to paint!” he added, obstinate to the last. 
While he had been looking at the picture, I had 
been piling up a great heap of newspapers in the 
fireplace. He had scarcely finished speaking, when 
I placed it on the top of the heap and applied a 
match to the mass. As the fire began to blaze up 
my friend involuntarily sprang forward to save’ it. 
I put out my hand to detain him, and, as I did so, 
our eyes met, and I saw in his a peculiar expression 
that I had never seen there before, and that died away 
as I looked. He must have seen something corre- 
sponding in mine, for I knew, rather than felt, that a 
simultaneous shiver passed over us both. “ Yes,” he 
muttered, as he looked moodily down upon the fire 
again, “it is better so!” Not another word was 
spoken. The fire leaped up and seized upon the 
picture. The canvas curled and blistered in the 
heat, throwing the figure of the would-be suicide 
into an agony of writhing and convulsions ; then the 
body vanished, and only the face was left. For a 
second the flames seemed to pause before attacking 
it, as if to give us a last chance to look upon its ago- 
nizing and fiendish contortions ; then there came a 
flare, followed by darkness, and a little bit of soot 
went whirling up the chimney. 





COUNSEL. 


THERS will kiss you while your mouth is red. 
Beauty is brief. Of all the guests who come 
While the lamp shines on flowers, and wine, and bread, 
In time of famine who will spare a crumb ? | 


Therefore, oh, next to God, I pray you keep 
Yourself as your own friend, the tried, the true. 
Sit your own watch—others will surely sleep. 
Weep your own tears. Ask none to die with you. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF OWEN GLENDOWER. 


HE irregular and wild Welshman who figures 
as a character in Shakespeare’s play of “ King 
Henry IV.” under the name of Owen Glendower is 
known to most Americans, and I may say to most 
Englishmen too, only to the extent afforded by that 
stage-character. This notwithstanding the fact that 
Englishmen live next door to Wales, while great 
numbers of Americans are either of Welsh birth or 
Welsh descent. The English historians do not give 
him much room in their tale. Those people whose 
knowledge of him is not taken from Shakespeare 
generally have an ill-formed notion that he was a 
sort of brigand, a half-savage, half-starved, half- 
naked Welshman, with long hair and the rude man- 
ners of a backwoodsman—a medieval Buffalo Bill 
crossed on a Carolina freebooter—who burned, slew, 
and took anything he could lay his hands on, aided 
by a buccaneering rabble of jail-birds like unto him- 
self. Those who are better informed may look with 
incredulity on this statement ; but I do not make it 
idly, and I affirm that it is not exaggerated. I have 
talked of this Welsh hero with numbers of Americans 
and Englishmen, and I have invariably found that 
their ideas concerning him (if any) belonged to one 
of three classes : 

1. He was a dreamer, a boaster, a believer in 
sorcery and enchantment, and a professed worker in 
the supernatural. This is the idea of him derivable 
from Shakespeare. 

2. He was a robber who dwelt in mountain- 
caves, and earned his daily bread by plunder. This 
idea is that most prevalent where ignorance is 
densest. 

3. He was a rebel who made a great deal of 
trouble for the English King Henry IV., and was 
well punished in the end by a miserable old age of 
poverty, suffering, privation, and loneliness. This 
is an ultra-partisan English idea, not very common 
in these days.’ 

No’ person who has not studied Welsh history 
from the Welsh standpoint is likely to have a just 
idea of this man. I purpose to tell his story as it 
should be told—as the story of a hero, a man of rare 
learning in his time, of polished intellect, the friend 
of Dante, the patron of refinement and culture; a 
man of vast wealth, of royal blood (if there is such 
a thing), and the representative of a resistance to 
tyranny hardly less admirable than that of our Revo- 
lutionary forefathers. 

Great Britain has no people more loyal to the 
queen at this day than the inhabitants of the western 
counties, which combined are called Wales. Yet for 





1 It was prevalent in Elizabeth’sday. Inthe last part of the 
“ Mirrour for Magistrates,” imprinted at London by Thomas 
Marshe, A. D. 1574, there is a doleful poem in the form of a so- 
liloquy by Glendower, the tenor of which is quite sufficiently 
illustrated by the title: ‘“‘ Howe Owen Glendowr seduced by 
false prophecyes toke upon him to be Prince of Wales & was 
by Henry Prince of England chased to the mountaynes where 
He miserablye died for lacke of foode Anno D 14x.” 





unnumbered centuries these were a distinct people, 
whom Romans, Saxons, and Normans, alike failed 
to subdue ; and, until Henry VII. came, a Welsh- 
man usually hated an Englishman worse than he did 
a Frenchman. That old spirit is pretty nearly dead 
now, and it would trouble you to tell at first sight 
the difference between a Welshman of the better 
class and an Englishman of the same class, There 
are several marked differences, but they are not on 
the surface. Both men are strong in the opinion, 
however, that Victoria is the noblest of womankind, 
and both claim her as their own, The Welsh call 
your attention to the fact that the queen is a Tudor 
as well as a Stuart, which is quite true ; and that the 
Tudors were Welshmen, which is also undeniable. 
The Tudors were Welsh princes in Wales ages be- 
fore Henry VII.’s grandfather married Queen Cath- 
arine and introduced the race into England. There 
was a Tudor king of Morganwg in the sixth century 
who was the terror of the pagan Saxons who came in 
after King Arthur fell. Henry VII. marched through 
Wales to his throne over the dead body of Richard 
1II., who was slain by a Welshman, Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, so Welsh chroniclers claim. Since then 
Wales and England have gradually become one, al- 
though the Welsh retain their language—the only 
language on earth, they proudly say, which has en- 
dured through forty centuries with a literature all its 
own—and they disagree with the English on innu- 
merable points relating to the history of the past. 
Books and newspapers are still printed in Welsh ; 
songs are sung and sermons are preached in Welsh ; 
and, in relating the story of Owen Glendower from 
the Welsh standpoint, I shall not worry the reader 
wnnecessarily with boxing the chronological compass, 
but accept the dates which Welsh writers have for 
generations agreed upon. 

OwEN GLENDOWER was born in 1349, the son of 
parents who traced their lineage straight to the loins 
of Welsh royalty. His father was from those lords 
of Powys who were conspicuous in Norman times, 
his mother from Llewellyn the Great, last native 
Prince of Wales. According to the traditions of 
that superstitious age, the night this child was born 
his father’s horses were found standing in blood up 
to their bellies. How the blood got there, there is 
no effort to explain ; nor what was done about it, if 
anything. The circumstance is related as prefigur- 
ing the sanguinary career of the infant, and not as a 
matter to be dealt with in a practical manner. There 
were other extraordinary phenomena of a like de- 
scription, according to the old wives: a storm, with 
terrific thunder and lightning, and frightful bellow- 
ings of cattle. Shakespeare took up these tales, and 
made Glendower boast of them to Hotspur in the 
play. And it is this which has postured Glendower 
for all time as. a superstitious braggart, while Hot- 
spur, on the other hand, appears a cynical doubter 
worthy of these days of Huxley and Darwin. Prob- 
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ably Shakespeare never did anything more unfair. 
It is to be presumed that Glendower was quite as cul- 
tivateri, enlightened, educated, unprejudiced, as any 
other warrior of his period. There is nothing in 
history to show that he was governed by superstition 
one whit beyond the habit of his time, or that Percy 
was governed by it one whit less. ‘‘ At my nativity,” 
says the ‘bombastic Glendower that Shakespeare 
drew— 
“ The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

Of burning cressets; and at my birth. 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 

Shaked like a coward.” 


To which Hotspur responds that so it would if his 
mother’s cat had but kittened. Glendower grows hot 


on the subject : 
“* Give me leave 
To tell you once again,” 


he says, and repeats his rodomontade word for word, 
adding that— 


“ The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields.” 


To this, and to all he says, the Huxleyan Hot- 
spur replies with shrugs and saucy repartee. At the 
end of one of his wildest speeches, the English- 
man irrelevantly sneers— 


** I think there’s no man speaks better Welsh ;” 


and Mortimer feels* called upon to warn Hotspur 
that if he does not hold his peace he will make 
Glendower mad. 

“T can call spirits from the vasty deep,” this ab- 
surd ass of a Glendower goes stolidly on. ‘‘So can 
I,” puts in Hotspur ; ** but will they come when you 
call them?” 


“Why, I can teach thee, cousin, to command the devil.” 


“And I,” retorts Hotspur, ‘can teach thee to 
shame the devil—by telling truth. Tell truth, and 
shame the devil.” 

If the real Glendower had not laid the insolent 
Hotspur flat, at such words as these, there is no 
truth in history. But Shakespeare lets the English- 
man flout and jeer his fierce companion—his elder, 
too, it is worth remembering—again and again in 
this wise. The Welshman goes on bragging and 
crowing : 

“ Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made head 
Against my power: thrice from the banks of Wye 


And sandy-bottomed Severn have I sent him 
Bootless home and weather-beaten back.” 


“ Home without boots?” sneers Hotspur ; “ and 
in foul weather, too? How the devil does he 'scape 
the ague?” : 

Presently they get to quarreling outright — not 
like warriors, but like schoolboys: “You shall.” 
“T sha’n't.” “You won't?” “No, nor you nei- 
ther.” ‘“ Who'll hinder me, I’d like to know?” But 
here is the passage : 


“ Glend. T will not have it altered. 


“ Hot. Will not you? 





“ Glend. No, nor you shall not. 

“ Hot, 

“ Glend. Why, that will I. 

Hot, Let me not understand you, then ; 
Speak it in Welsh.” 


Who shall say me nay? 


And after Glendower goes out, Hotspur falls to 
abusing him behind his back “like a pickpocket :” 


“ He angers me 

With telling me of the mouldwarp and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies ; 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clip-winged griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat, 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith. I tell you what,— 
He held me, last night, at least nine hours, 
In reckoning up the several devils’ names 
That were his lackeys. 

“Oh, he’s as tedious 
As is a tired horse, a railing wife ; 
Worse than a smoky house: I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me.” 


I wonder the Welsh scholars have never rebelled 
at this brummagem Glendower of Shakespeare’s— 
drawn, not in ignorance, but with intention, I think, 
to make his audience laugh at the Welshman. I am 
trembling all this time, I frankly confess, at the bare 
idea that I am criticising the divine William ; but 
my audacity is not greater, I stoutly maintain, than 
that of Hotspur. Glendower was not the man to be 
Hotspur’s or any man’s butt and jeer, and Shake- 
speare knew it. Although he lets the Welshman 
talk like a braggart and a fool, he puts in Mortimer’s 
mouth such fair and true words as show how well the 
poet knew Glendower’s real character : 


“ Mort. In faith, he is a worthy gentleman ; 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments ; valiant as a lion, 
And wondrous affable ; and as bountiful 
As mines of India. . . . 


“| warrant you that man is not alive 


Might so have tempted him as you have done, 
Without the taste of danger.” 


The place of Owen's birth is not exactly known ; 
three counties of Wales contend for the honor. He 
took his name from his estate of Glyndyvrdwy, after 
a Welsh fashion which still prevails, His name in 
Welsh was Owain ap Gruffydd ap Vychan, which is 
simply Owen son of Griffith son of Vaughan. To 
this day the Welsh people often distinguish among 
their innumerable Owens, Griffiths, Davids, How- 
ells, Williams, by adding to their names the names 
of their abodes, even though the abode be nothing 
more than a stone cottage on a moor. Every Welsh 
cottage, in town or country, has a name of its own ; 
nay, every field, every ditch has. The estates of 
Owen Glendower’s parents may not have been ex- 
tensive, but they were evidently not mean, for the 
boy was given a good education, and was sent up 
to London to read law. He studied in one of the 
Inns of Court, and was admitted to the bar, but 
there is no evidence that he practised. He married a 
daughter of one of the justices of the king’s bench, 
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and might have been a judge, perhaps, if he had 
kept to the law. But the fashion of the time, and 
his tastes, led him to put aside the coif for the hel- 
met, and turn courtier in the train of the Earl of 
Arundel. For his valor, or his genial parts, he be- 
came a favorite with Richard II., and was made that 
unhappy monarch’s shield-bearer. He was with 
Richard in many battles, in France, in Ireland, and 
in the Wars of the Roses. The king knighted him, 
and he was called Sir Owen de Glendore. 

In 1399 Richard II. was deposed, Henry Boling- 
broke. usurped the English throne, and Owen Glen- 
dower went into retirement in Wales. He now be- 
came noted for a magnificent and lavish hospitality. 
His place, called Sycharth, was in the vale of Dee, 
where he had some forty miles square of Venedotia’s 
most picturesque and fertile soil. Here he literally 
kept open house, there being neither locks nor bolts 
on his doors ; everybody was free to go and come ; 
there was not even a gatekeeper. The residence was 
a palace and castle in one, with a tower-guarded 
gateway, and battlemented wails surrounded by a 
moat. Within were nine halls of entertainment, 
each supplied with a wardrobe of garments for the 
use of the retainers, and these wardrobes were as 
free as the larder to the guest—he could clothe him- 
self as well as feed and rest ; he could stay a month 
if he liked, or he could go on his way next morning, 
with nothing to pay but thanks. There was a church 
on the place, together with several small chapels. 
Close by were a park stocked with deer, a rabbit- 
warren, a pond alive with fish, a heronry, a vineyard, 
an orchard, and a mill. Wine, ale, and mead flowed 
like water at the generous board ; and the life of the 
cook, by the law of hospitality, was estimated at the 
worth of a hundred and twenty common men. Glen- 
dower was especially fond of gathering the bards 
about him in those days, and gave himself up with 
great gusto to the cultivation of his native minstrelsy. 
He was now aged about fifty, and there was a king 
on the throne from whom he had no favors to hope ; 
he was abundantly blessed with this world’s goods, 
and no doubt began to feel that, after all, there was 
no place like home. There were always guests enough 
to make merry, and to listen to the minstrel’s lays ; 
his wife, companion of his long career, was still 
dearer than life to him, and about his hearth-stones 
were gathered five graceful daughters and several 
sons—a “ beautiful nest of chieftains,” as one of the 
bards sung. This bard, Iolo Goch, was a special 
favorite with Glendower, and has left on record a 
number of poems which tell the story of those peace- 
ful and happy days. Here is a specimen of his 
verse, relating to the Lady Margaret Glendower : 


“ His wife the best of wives ! 
Happy am I in her wine and mead. 
Eminent dame of knightly lineage, 
H ble, benefi + noble! 
Her children come in pairs, 
A beautiful nest of chieftains.”’ ! 








1 I give the Welsh verses : 


“ A gwraig areu o’r gwragedd ! 
Gwyn fy myd o’i gwin ie medd ; 





There is nothing to show that Owen had any 
purpose of leading other than this somewhat sylvan 
life henceforth, in his grove-embowered castle-home, 
surrounded by his bards, his guests, and his girls and 
boys. But among his neighbors was one Lord Grey 
de Ruthin, with whom Owen had an old dispute 
about a tract of land which lay between the two 
men’s domains. Both laid claim to this land, and 
under the late king it had been lawfully ceded to 
Owen. But now, Grey being a favorite at court, and 
Owen none, Grey seized the land again. All au- 
thorities agree that Owen set about the recovery of 
this property peaceably. He brought suit in due 
legal form, and even went so far as to petition the 
English Parliament for redress.) The Bishop of St. 
Asaph took occasion to advise the Parliament to use 
temperate measures in dealing with Owen, for fear 
of rousing an insurrection in Wales, but the haughty 
Englishmen scornfully declared they had no fear of 
Owen and his barelegged scrubs. The suit was con- 
temptuously dismissed. 

This Lord Grey seems to have been a good set 
rogue, and bent on making all the mischief possible. 
Soon after Owen got the above-mentioned snub from 
Henry's Parliament, the king, in preparing an expe- 
dition into Scotland, sent writs summoning his va- 
rious feudal barons and tenants to accompany him 
with their vassals. The writ addressed to Owen 
Glendower was intrusted to Lord Grey for delivery. 
The rascal maliciously kept it back till too late for 
Owen to obey the royal mandate. The Welsh 
chroniclers have no scruple in asserting that the king 
and Lord Grey de Ruthin managed this trap in col- 
lusion. Anyhow the king forthwith had Owen pro- 
claimed a traitor, and aided and abetted Lord Grey 
in invading Owen’s possessions, with full leave to 
appropriate all he could seize of them. At this, 
Owen turned in fury on his ruthless persecutor. He 
made war on Grey, retook the disputed land, and a 
good bit of his enemy’s domains besides. The king 
sent Lord Talbot to assist Grey in punishing the 
wild Welshman ; and they nearly took him in his 
bed one night. Their forces had surrounded his 
house, but he escaped in the darkness and got off 
into the hills. Next day Owen Glendower sent to 
all his retainers the signal of war—a full-strung bow. 
The die was cast ; the insurrection had begun. Lord 
Grey had builded worse than he had dreamed of in 
his liveliest moments, and Henry IV. had stirred up 
a hornet’s nest which was destined to sting him 
throughout the remnant of his days. On the 20th of 
September, 1400, Owen Glendower flung the red 
dragon of Wales to the breeze, marched on Ruthin, 
where a fair was being held, burned the town, and 
carried off most of the people who were not killed 
to his mountain-fastnesses. Then Glendower pro- 
claimed himself the true Prince of Wales, the heir 
of its ancient sovereigns, and offered battle to who- 
soever would dispute his right. 





Merch eglur, llin marchawglyw, 
Urddol, hael, o reiol ryw, 

A’i blant a ddeuant bob yn ddau, 
Nythod teg o bennaethau !”” 
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The son of the sovereign of England was the 
recognized Prince of Wales then, as Victoria’s eldest 
son is now. But the feeling among the Welsh peo- 
ple then was very different from the feeling among 
that people now. King Henry IV. was a usurper, 
in the first place ; Mortimer was the rightful heir to 
the English throne. The Welsh people bore the 
king no love in any case. Glendower was descended 
from ancestors who had ruled Wales for centuries. 
His name was associated with the days of Welsh 
independence, and the spirit of the people was one 
which looked eagerly toward the hope of renewing 
that independence. The English laws pressed heav- 
ily and unfairly on the Welsh. Under their ancient 
rulers this people had enjoyed an amount of freedom 
and justice now denied them. They rallied round 
the ancestral banner of Wales, the red dragon, and 
in a wonderfully brief space of time Glendower had 
anarmy. The people not only avowed their belief 
in the justice of his cause, but they stood ready to 
fight for him. 

Now the English Parliament fell into the stu- 
pidity and folly of supposing that it could quell the 
spirit of this fierce race by a course of oppression 
the most severe that ever disgraced a civilized gov- 
ernment. It enacted laws for Wales which would 
have ruined the reputation of a Hottentot adminis- 
tration. To epitomize rapidly and incompletely : 
all Welshmen were incapacitated from holding office ; 
in a cuit between an Englishman and a Welshman, 
the former could only be convicted on terms which 
made conviction practically impossible ; the Welsh 
language was proscribed ; all Englishmen who had 
married Welshwomen were disfranchised ; any fur- 
ther such marriages were punishable by forfeiture of 
goods ; Welsh meetings were forbidden to be held 
save in the presence of English officers ; to import 
writing-materials into Wales was made a capital of- 
fense ;. Welsh parents were prohibited sending their 
children to any school or apprenticing them to any 
trade. Upon this, amnesty was offered to all Welsh- 
men who would lay down their arms and eat dirt by 
a certain day—all, that is to say, except Owen Glen- 
dower and his cousins, Rhys and William Tudor. If 
the Welch had had the souls of mice, they might per- 
haps have availed themselves of this offer. They 
had the souls of free men, and they scorned it. The 
whole land was on fire with patriotism. The stu- 
dents in the universities, the artisans, the very labor- 
ers, threw down their books and their tools, and. ral- 
lied round their old flag. The Welsh scholars at 
Oxford and Cambridge left their studies and de- 
parted into Wales. Welshmen who had settled in 
various parts of England also secured arms and es- 
caped to their own land. The bards multiplied their 
gorseddau, and struck their harps with bolder hands, 
singing the glories of battle instead of the amorous 
ditties of peace. They revived the ancient Druidic 
practices in inscribing their songs on revolving bars 
of wood (feithynen) in the primitive, vertical char- 
acters ; and every tree became a book, a letter, a 
warning, a summons, or a spirit-stirring call. “ Never 
was the Cymric language so studied and improved,” 





says the Glamorgan manuscript, “as when in Glen- 
dower’s time every oak was, in truth, a tree of knowl- 
edge and a college of teachers.” 

The English king granted all Glendower’s es- 
tates to the Earl of Somerset, his (the king’s) own 
brother, and, gathering his army about him, marched 
into Wales to fight the Welshman whom he subse- 
quently dubbed (in Shakespeare)— 


“. .. . the great magician, damned Glendower.” 


It was a large army, comprising the feudal levies of 
ten counties. It marched quite through Wales, with 
the king at its head, to the sea-shore on the west ; and 
then it marched back home again. This appears to 
have been the amount of the venture, briefly stated. 
After the time-honored fashion of the Welsh chief- 
tains—a fashion by which they so long thwarted the 
Norman conquerors in their efforts to subjugate 
them—Glendower manceuvred his forces in forest- 
depths, in swampy retreats, and on mountain-crags, 
where it was folly to assail them. King Henry went 
back to England in a towering rage. 

Owen, having established himself on the lofty 
mountain of Plynlimmon as a base of operations, 
sallied out from there and laid waste the surrounding 
country. It is at this period that we find the valiant 
Hotspur (Sir Harry Percy) opposed to the insurgents. 
Hotspur was justiciary of the district ; there are let- 
ters in existence from Hotspur which show that he 
was actively engaged against Glendower thus early, or 
fully two years before the Shakespearean time of mak- 
ing them acquainted. This fact is further encourage- 
ment to me in presuming to arraign the immortal 
bard as a deceiver, and as having set up a false figure 
of Glendower for Hotspur to jeer at and for English 
audiences to laugh at. There was no man alive who 
better than Hotspur knew the fierce nature of Owen 
Glendower, or more respected it and him. It is these 
letters of Hotspur, these almost alone, which have 
told us the story of what was going on in Wales at 
this time. Glendower is ravaging Montgomeryshire 
and burning and pillaging its towns ; he is destroy- 
ing the strong castle of .Radnor and many other 
fortresses and cities ; he is sacking and laying low 
Cwmhir Abbey. His exploits are brilliant, terrify- 
ing, and invariably successful. He drives Hotspur 
out of the district, and occupies with his adher- 
ents the castles of Conway and Carnarvon. The 
Flemings jn Pembrokeshire (an Anglo-Belgian colo- 
ny living in the midst of Wales) form an army 
and march to aid Hotspur, vowing they will drive 
Owen Glendower from his eyrie. They are fiercer 
and fuller of hate for the Welsh, are these Flemings, 
than the English themselves. They surround the 
Welsh chieftain on Plynlimmon fifteen hundred 
strong ; Glendower has one hundred and fifty men. 
Trapped, encompassed by overwhelming numbers, 
Glendower prepares to sell his life at dear cost. He 
addresses his men in the voice of stern resolve—tells 
them they have no choice but to die by famine where 
they are, or to die by Flemish axes in the endeavor 
to cut their way through a superior force. They cut 
their way through, accordingly —ten men against 
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every man of them! They were one hundred and 
fifty: they left two hundred Flemings dead on the 
field ; and the rest of the fifteen hundred went back 
to Pembrokeshire, thankful to get home alive. Glen- 
dower remembered them, two years later, when he 
traveled that way. 

The news of this brilliant exploit, and of others 
in which Glendowex seemed to be endowed with su- 
perhuman valor and power, ran over the land like 
wildfire. Glendower’s popularity grew as the flames 
grow before the wind. The superstitious Welshmen 
—all peoples were superstitious in those days—saw in 
him the chieftain who was to realize the prophecy of 
Merlin, that the sovereignty of Britain, after having 
been in the possession of the Saxons and the Nor- 
mans, should ultimately return to the ancient Brit- 
ons, It is not improbable that Glendower himself 
placed some degree of faith in this prophecy, but 
there is no reason to believe that he shared in the 
vulgar rubbish of the uneducated about the mysteri- 
ous significance of incidents and appearances due to 
natural .causes—the voices of the thunder and the 
wind, the fright of beasts, the birth of a monstrosity, 
or the rising of a flood. I have met Welshmen of 
education even in this day who speak most respect- 
fully of Merlin and his sayings, but who are full of 
contempt for the table-tipping, slate-writing witch- 
mongery of our own enlightened time. There is no 
proof anywhere in history that Glendower was a 
man of vulgarly superstitious mind, that he ever 
once uttered himself in the ridiculous, bombastic 
phraseology that Shakespeare puts in his mouth.’ On 
the contrary, there are letters of Owen’s extant which 
show him to have been a practical, sensible, shrewd, 
and wise man, animated by love of his country and his 
God as well as by personal ambition—a man who 
would serve his God, his country, and his own inter- 
ests, by a better witchcraft than conjuring, to wit, the 
magic of the battle-axe and the wonder-working of 
an active intellect. A letter to his “very dear and 
entirely beloved Henry Don,” written in Latin, is 
preserved, of which the following is an accurate 
translation : 


“We inform you that we hope, by God’s help and 
yours, to be enabled to free the Welsh race from the 
bondage of our English enemies, who have now for a 
long time past oppressed us and our ancestors. And 
you may, from your own observation, perceive that their 
time is ending, and that victory inclines to us, according 
to God’s appointment from the beginning, so that no one 
can doubt that a good end will arrive, unless by indiffer- 
ence and discord it be lost; and that the whole Welsh 
nation is in uncertainty and fear concerning the subjec- 
tion under which we have heard our forenamed enemies 
can place us. Accordingly we charge and require and 
entreat you, with such preparation as you have made, to 


1 Shakespeare may possibly have taken his cue in this mat- 
ter from the “,Mirrour for Magistrates,” already alluded to, in 
which there are many verses like these : 





“* and for to set us hereon more 
—— came (a vengeance coke then all) 
rming Henry to be 
whom 


erline doth a“ ‘Mouldwarp ever call 
accurst of God that must be brought in thrall 
by a Wolfe a Dragon & a Lion strong 

which should devide his kingdom them among” 





come to us with all boldness as speedily as you can, to 
the place where you will hear that we are consuming our 
enemies by oppressing and attacking them ; and this, by 
Divine assistance, will be shortly. And this you must 
not neglect, as you would have freedom and honor for 
the time to come. And wonder not that you received 
no warning of the first rising ; for we were forced to rise 
without warning, because of the too great fear and dan- 
ger. 
‘* Farewell : may God keep you from harm ! 
*“*By OWAIN AB GRUFFYDD, 
“* Lord of Glyndyvrdwy.” 


This is not skimble-skamble stuff—this is not the 
language of a man who would take the lie from Sir 
Hotspur, or prate about finless fishes, ramping cats, 
mouldwarps and ants, in connection with Merlin’s 
prophecies of nine centuries before. 

Whatever the causes, however—and they were 
several—there was a mighty thronging to Glendow- 
er’s standard. He led his army into South Wales, 
entered Glamorganshire, and almost made a holo- 
caust of the castles of that rich county. Cardiff 
surrendered and was spared ; but he laid low Pen- 
llyn, Landoc, Hemingston, Dunraven, Talyvan, 
Llanblethian, Llanyian, Malefant, Penmarc, all 
strong and noble castles, many of which are ivy-cov- 
ered ruins to this day, never having been rebuilt. 
He was repeatedly encountered by Anglo-Norman 
forces as he roved about, but vietory perched always 
on his standard. Once he went before his army re- 
connoitring along the sea-shore, accompanied by 
one friend disguised as a servant, and came to St. 
Athans (just before Cardiff), where there was a cas- 
tle—a ruin now—in which one Sir Lawrence Ber- 
kerolles dwelt. Of him Owen asked a night’s en- 
tertainment, speaking the French language, in which 
he was proficient. It was granted, and Sir Law- 
rence, delighted with his guest, pressed him to stay 
several days. 

“TI expect to see Owen Glendower this way soon,” 
said Sir Lawrence, by way of inducement; “ the 
English troops are scouring the country for him, and 
I myself have sworn to give a large reward for his 
head.” 

Owen suggested that it would be advisable to se- 
cure him soon, “for I hear that he is likely to be 
crowned ere long if not taken,” said he. 

On leaving the castle the Welshman let a note 
behind, which had the extraordinary effect on Sir 
Lawrence (if the Lleision manuscripts may be be- 
lieved) of striking him dumb, so that he never spoke 


again. 


** Owen of the Dee Waters,” said the note, ‘‘ as,a sin- 
cere friend, having neither hatred, treachery, nor decep- 
tion, in his heart, gives his hand to Sir Lawrence Berke- 
rolles, and thanks him for the hospitality he and his 
friend have experienced at his castle ; and desires to as- 
sure him that it will never enter his mind to avenge the 
intentions of his host, Sir Lawrence, toward him, ior 
shall it, so far as he has the power of prevention, enter 
the minds of any of his subjects or followers.” 


King Henry in person led another army, double 
the size of the first, into Wales that summer, in a 
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fever of rage and alarm at the Welsh prince’s pro- 
ceedings. The same success which signalized his 
first expedition crowned his second: he marched 
back home again without ever having seen his subtle 
foe, but with his army exhausted by famine and dis- 
ease ; for it was a part of the Welshman’s art of war 
to drain the country and strip it of the means of sub- 
sisting the king’s men before retiring to the moun- 
tains. 

In 1402 the appearance of a comet was accepted 
as a favorable augury by the superstitious among 
Owen’s followers ; and the bards seized skillfully on 
the circumstance to presage tremendous victories for 
their hero. Nor did the events of the year belie the 
promises made on behalf of this celestial ally. Vic- 
tories crowded upon Glendower. That Lord Grey 
de Ruthin who was the immediate cause of the first 
uprising had for a whole year been making power- 
ful preparations for attacking and overwhelming 
Glendower. The Welshman lured him to battle by 
a pretended show of weakness, met him half-way, 
struck the first blow, routed his forces, took him 
prisoner, and locked him up in a strong box he had 
on Snowdon Mountain. Glendower’s mode of deal- 
ing with his old enemy was long-headed to the last 
degree. He gave way to no rages; he coolly em- 
ployed his advantage to profit his cause. Knowing 
Lord Grey to be a special favorite of the king, he 
demanded ten thousand golden marks (about thirty- 
five thousand dollars) ransom for him—an enormous 
sum in those days—and got it, too.! But, before let- 
ting his prisoner go, Owen neutralized his hostility 
by becoming his father-in-law. Whether Lord Grey 
fell in love with Owen’s daughter Jane while in pris- 
on, or whether he merely yielded to the arguments 
of her father on the subject, it is certain he married 
her as soon as he was released from durance vile. 
We hear no more of him after that. He had got 
enough, probably, to last him the rest of his days. 

A treacherous attack on Owen’s life, early in this 
year, was made harmless in a manner which the su- 
perstitious considered a miraculous evidence of his 
being watched over by protecting spirits, but which 
the reader will credit to the wise forethought of a 
shrewd and cautious man. The would-be assassin 
was Owen’s cousin, Howell Sele, Lord of Nannau. 
The cousins were walking in Howell's park, whither 
Owen had been called on some errand ; and Howell, 
bending his bow on a deer in the distance, suddenly 
turned it on his great kinsman’s breast, and shot the 
strong arrow straight to its deadly aim. But Owen, 
having long suspected his cousin, had come to the 
meeting with a suit of chain-armor under his clothes. 
Howell was instantly seized and thrown alive into 
the trunk of a hollow tree, where he was left to per- 
ish. Some of the writers contend that he was killed 
first, but I see nothing incompatible with Glendow- 





1 We can judge of the importance of this sum only when 
we estimate its purchasing power, and that may be guessed at 
when we read that one penny was the normal price of three 
pounds of beef in the London markets at an even later period ; 
that a chicken cost one penny; that the best pig in market 
could be bought for fourpence ; and that threepence a day was 
a laborer’s regular wages. 





er’s character in the harsher account ; he was a stern 
man, and his times were cruel to the death. Be- 
sides, treachery was ever the one unpardonable crime 
among those Welshmen of old. It was long a mys- 
tery what had become of Howell the Traitor’s bones. 
(He was called Howell the Traitor to separate him 
distinctly from the long and glorious line of Howells 
in Welsh history, among whom was Howell the Good, 
as bright a figure in British annals as Arthur the 
Brave.) Sowell did Glendower’s men keep their se- 
cret that not until forty years had passed was his 
skeleton found in the tree where it had been thrust. 
The tree was an ancient oak, and it stood four hun- 
dred years after that, an object of veneration and 
dread among the peasants, who called it the Hobgob- 
lin’S Hollow Tree.' It fell in a storm on the night 
of July 13, 1813, and was believed (by men educated 
in these matters) to have been wellnigh a thousand 
years old. 

Once more King Henry marched into Wales, 
mad for revenge on this diabolical Welshman, who 
was now again ravaging the country right and left, 
burning towns, castles, and even religious edifices, 
when inhabitants, lords or ecclesiastics, disputed his 
sway. On Cardiff and its neighborhood Owen now 
especially wreaked his fury, vowing that it was a 
nest of traitors. He burned its castle (which was af- 
terward rebuilt), demolished its monasteries and con- 
vents, and threw down the episcopal palace at Llan- 


‘daff. The gateway alone now remains of this palace, 


a ruin of ponderous proportions, with walls many 
feet thick, and so solid that there are gardens atop. 
I marvel, as I look on the remains of these walls 
which Glendower threw down, what engines he used 
to accomplish a work so herculean. He was before 
gunpowder in Wales. In the midst of this career 
of destruction he got news of what King Henry was 
about, and hastened back to his mountains in North 
Wales. This time the king came with an enormous 
army, though what might be deemed the importance 
of size in an army which could never catch the foe it 
is not easy to perceive. But though Henry met no 
fighting-men of Owen’s, he met—what he and all the 
superstitious of his day believed to be—the magic 
workings of “that devil Glendower” upon the ele- 
ments. ‘‘ Through his art-magicke,” says an old 
English chronicler, “ Glyndore did cause such foul 
weather of winds, tempests, rain, snow, and haile, to 
be raysed for the annoiance of the kinge’s armie, that 
the like had in no age been heard of.” It is per- 
fectly certain that never was a poor, unhappy mon- 
arch so drowned out ; never were wretched, bedrag- 
gled soldiers so wet through, soaked, pelted, and sent 
home with agues in their bones fit to last them into 
their graves. The more recent English writers who 
have touched on this doleful expedition of Henry’s 
have generally taken a facetious view of it, since to 
treat it seriously, as the old writers did, as a visita- 
tion of the devil under Glendower’s special instruc- 





1 Scott alludes to this tree in “* Marmion: ” 


“ To Cambria look—the peasant see 
Bethink him of Glendowerdy 
And shun the ‘ Spirits’ Blasted Tree.’” 
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tions, would ill comport with the doubting spirit of 
our time. Falstaff hardly @ver-colored the picture 
that had been drawn before him by men of smaller 
humor. ‘“ He of Wales,” says Falstaff, “that gave 
Amaimon! the bastinado, and made Lucifer cuckold, 
and swore the devil his true liegeman on the cross of 
a Welsh hook.” In the present irreverent century 
there has even been made a most comical English 
ballad at the expense of the king, which tells how— 


“ King Henry’s hot thirst for destruction and slaughter 
Was quenched by untimely supplies of cold water, 
And his gallants so gay, and his barons so bold, 
They couldn’t catch Glendwr, they only caught cold. 
The soldiers, with rain-water up to their knees, 
Were very uneasy while ‘ standing at ease,’ 
And the trumpets grew hoarse and would not sound their 

notes, 

And the fifes seemed all suffering from very sore throats. 
The cavalry’s brilliant equipments were spoiled, 
And the horses all smoked just as if they'd been boiled ; 
And the Scotch Fusileers, with the captain thereof, 
Were extremely annoyed with a very bad cough ; 
And nothing was seen ’mid the yeomanry bands 
But blowing of noses and wringing of hands, 
And nothing was heard of the Shropshire militia 
Night or day but—attisha! attisha/ atTTisHa!” 


There is every reason to believe that had Glen- 
dower been taken at this time he would not have 
been allowed to die the death of a patriot soldier on 
the scaffold, but would have-been burned for a magi- 
cian, as Joan of Arc was a few years later by the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Shakespeare’s play begins at this point in Glen- 
dower’s career—i. e., soon after Henry’s return from 
this third disastrous venture among the wild Welsh- 
men, who starved him, drowned him, harassed him, but 
would not fight him. How Henry wronged his nobles 
and quarreled with Hotspur is set forth in the play. 
The contemporary historical record relates the quarrel 
with Hotspur in effect thus: Edmund Mortimer, being 
now a prisoner of Owen Glendower, his brother-in- 
law Harry Hotspur besought the king to permit him 
to be ransomed from the royal exchequer. ‘‘ Never 
with the royal money will I strengthen my personal 
enemies,” said the king. Harry Percy said: “Is a 
man to hazard his life for you and your realm, and 
will you not move a foot to help him?” ‘“ Thou art 
a traitor!” cried the king, in high anger. “ What! 
help mine own and my kingdom’s enemy?” To 
which Hotspur answered: “I am no traitor, but a 
true subject, and as such I speak.” The enraged 
monarch drew his dagger. “Not here, but else- 
where,” said Hotspur, and withdrew. 

This incident gave Glendower powerful allies. 
The play relates the story of their proceedings with a 
general fair agreement with historical fact, but (as I 
have tried to show) with particular and studied mis- 
representation of the character of Glendower. The 
allies agreed to divide the land between the three 
parties, Glendower, of course, taking Wales; and 
he, being already in possession of his domains, con- 
vened a national assembly to sanction his assumption 
of royal authority, and was solemnly crowned at 





1 Amaimon was one of the four sulphurous kings who ruled 
all the demons of earth. 





Machynlleth. Among the Cymric nobles who came 
to the coronation was one Sir David Gam, Lord of 
Brecon, an Anglicized Welshman, who would hardly 
have ventured there openly, so well was he known 
as Owen’s enemy, but who came in disguise. He 
was accompanied by eight retainers, and his purpose 
was to assassinate Glendower then and there. The 
keen eye of Owen spied him out ; he was & giant, it 
seems, and moreover he was squint-eyed—two some- 
what formidable barriers to an entirely successful 
disguise. Owen shut him up in prison immediately, 
where he remained for ten years. 

With the battle of Shrewsbury Owen Glendower 
had nothing todo. He was leagues away from the 
scene when it occurred, knew nothing about it until 
some days after it was over, and of course joined in 
no councils leading to it. He had an army of twelve 
thousand men, and was down on the southern sea- 
coast ravaging Glamorgan, Carmarthen, Cardigan, 
and Pembroke shires, while Percy was marshaling 
his forces in the north. Eventually they were to 
join armies and fight to dethrone Henry IV. Of 
this scheme the king was supposed to be ignorant, 
but he had been informed, and he set out to inter- 
cept Percy and prevent his joining Glendower. 
Percy might have avoided the conflict, nevertheless, 
if he had chosen; but he was ruled by that fiery 
spirit which gave him the sobriguet of Hotspur; 
and Shrewsbury battle was fought. This rashness 
changed the channel of history’s current with a great 
sweep. For Glendower, on his part, was never so 
strong, never so feared. His coming into Pem- 
brokeshire threw the Flemings into a frightful panic 
—those same Flemings who had been so eager to 
get at Glendower on Plynlimmon, audaciously fan- 
cying that fifteen hundred men could whip one hun- 
dred and fifty. The terrible Welshman now marked 
his path through them with bonfires and blood. 
The constables of most of the royal castles trem- 
blingly surrendered them without even showing 
fight ; and those who did not welcome him with 
open arms he punished as if they had resisted him 
with battle. 

Until recently the received account in history 
has been to the effect that Glendower was near 
Shrewsbury field on the day of that battle, and was 
prevented from joining in the fight by a flood which 
crossed his path. They have even shown, for some 
centuries past, a tree in which Glendower was said 
to have ‘perched himself and watched the battle 
across the flood, All this is now proved to be fiction. 
There is a letter from the Archdeacon of Hereford 
to King Henry, begging the king to come into Wales 
and crush Glendower, and it is dated Sunday, July 
8th. It is written in French, but at the end bursts 
frantically into an English postscript, thus : 


“P, S.—And for God's love, my liege lord, think 
on yourself and your estate; or by my troth all is 
lost else, but an ye come yourself all other will fol- 
low after. On Friday last Caermarthen town was 
taken and burnt, and the castle yielden by Ro. 
Wydmor ; and the Castle Emlyn is yielden; and 
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slain of the town of Caermarthen more than fifty 
persons.” 


Sunday falls on the 8th of July only in the year 
1403 of that decade, and thus the letter becomes 
testimony from the English side corroborative of 
those Welsh writers who show that Owen Glendower 
was otheryise occupied about that time, and was 
not concerning himself with the battle of Shrews- 
bury. 

In the next year an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive was formed between Owen and Charles VI. of 
France. But there was no attempt on the part of 
the English to make war on Glendower. He was 
left in undisputed possession of the whole of Wales, 
and amused himself part of the time in entertaining 
the bards after his old fashion, part of the time in 
attacking such castles in his domain as were not to 
his liking. The Italian poet Dante formed one of 
Glendower's guests at Sycharth this year. There is 
Cymric mention ofa translation of Petrarch’s poems, 
the work of Owen Glendower, which still further 
presses on our attention the fact that he was a man 
of rare attainments—learned in at least five lan- 
guages—English, Welsh, French, Italian, and Lat- 
in.* For his other favorite diversion, Glendower 
seems to have been almost as thoroughgoing an old 
castle-hater as Cromwell himself. He had every 
castle in Wales in his hands at one time or another 
during his career, and he never garrisoned one of 
them, but sent them tumbling. All over Wales to- 
day you find the ivy-hung ruins of Saxon and Nor- 
man fortresses, and if you inquire who shattered 
these venerable walls, you will find it was either 
Owen Glendower or Oliver Cromwell. There are 
scores of these ruins scattered throughout Wales, 
and nothing on the Rhine is more picturesque. As 
places of residence, Glendower sometimes found the 
Norman castles useful, but as military strongholds he 
scorned them, “ Put you your trust in castles?” he 
contemptuously asked of the frightened friars who 
had hid their library in Cardiff Castle; “your 
churches would be safer.” 

The year 1405 was a momentous one for Glen- 
dower. At its opening he was apparently at the 
zenith of his power. He took two of the most pow- 
erful castles in Wales or in the world, Aberystwith 
and Harlech, which had long defied him. One of 
these, Harlech, was considered an impregnable 
fortress, from its strength and from its position, 
perched on a rocky summit at a dizzy height, over- 
looking a magnificent sweep of land and sea. The 
ruins still stand, picturesque and striking in the ex- 
treme, where, for a thousand years before Glen- 
dower, walls of strength had frowned defiance to 
every foe.*? Glendower had even the boldness, so 
confident of his strength had he grown, to plan the 
rescue from Windsor Castle of the young Mortimers. 





1 To give further emphasis to this fact, I quote here from 
Froude: “* As late as the reign of Edward VI. [1547 to 1553] 
there were peers of Parliament unable to read.” 

® Harlech was anciently a fortress of the Britons in King 
Arthur’s century, and was called Twr Bronwen (Bronwen’s 
Tower). 





King Henry kept these boys imprisoned at Windsor, 
knowing too well the us@that could be made of the 
elder boy’s right to the throne of England. Glen- 
dower's scheme was to give these boys an asylum at 
Sycharth till the elder should come of age. Mean- 
time Owen was to be regent and protector of the 
kingdom, This bold and ambitious enterprise near- 
ly succeeded. The Lady Constance de Spenser, 
keeper of Caerphilly Castle, had actually got off 
with the boys on her way to Glendower, when she 
was overtaken by the king and brought back. This 
was the first of a series of failures and disasters 
which, in connection with the preceding and suc- 
ceeding events, marked the year as one of vicissi- 
tudes the most romantic and extraordinary. The 
king’s son, Harry of Monmouth (afterward Henry 
V.), went forth with a grand army against Glendow- 
er. The boy had profited by the lessons his father 
had learned about the way to fight Welshmen, and 
the Welshmen, on their part, had grown less shrewd 
and cautious than before. At Grosmont the boy (he 
was but seventeen) encountered Glendower and slew 
a thousand Welsh. Four days later, at Usk, fifteen 
hundred Welsh were slain ; Owen’s son Griffith was 
taken prisoner; his brother Tudor was killed; he 
himself was forced to fly. These reverses had a de- 
plorable effect on Owen’s cause, and, being followed 
up by the English with skill and energy, the effect 
was disastrous in the extreme. The English forces 
poured into the principality like a flood. It was 
skillfully rumored, too, that Owen was dead—that 
he had fallen at Usk—the basis for this roorbach 
being that Tudor, the slain brother, closely resem- 
bled Owen in personal appearance ; they were dis- 
tinguishable, in case of death, by means of a wart 
which Owen had over one eye. And Owen had dis- 
appeared. Fora time he was reduced to the most 
painful extremities— forced to hide like Alfred in 
rocky caves in secret regions known only to a faithful 
few who cautiously supplied him with food. That 
from such a condition’ of despair as this Glendower 
should rise to power again within a few weeks seems 
hardly credible ; but this is not one of the facts in 
his career which have been disputed. A French 
army of twelve thousand landed at Tenby on the 
south coast ; and Glendower came out of hiding and 
marched to meet the Frenchmen, with an army of 
ten thousand men at his back! The allies marched 
through Wales into England, where they burned and 
ravaged the city of Worcester; and were met by 
Glendower’s old enemy, King Henry IV. And there 
the two armies stood glaring on each other for eight 
days, when one or the other retreated. Here come 
in the French chroniclers to still further muddle the 
story ; and to this day there is no certainty who first 
showed the white feather. One thing is clear enough: 
all parties went home. No serious fighting had been 
done. Glendower returned into Wales, the French 
returned to France, the king returned to London. 
For years after this the peace remained compara- 
tively unbroken. Owen reigned in Wales after a 
fashion ; but the young prince, who, later, became 
Henry V., was busy with the labor of undermining 
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Glendower’s popularity and substituting his own. 
He was himself a Welshman by birth, it should be 
remembered (he was born at Monmouth), and he 
made friends with the people by coming among them, 
establishing his headquarters in Wales, and encour- 
aging the belief that, on becoming king, he would 
not despise and oppress Welshmen. ~Glendower 
stoutly held to the title of sovereignty ; he lived in 
regal state, with vassals and retainers in great num- 
bers, and he had among his nobles some of the 
proudest in the land. But year by year his power 
was slipping from him, and he grew less anxious to 
punish and subdue every manifestation of disloyalty. 
He came at last to the maintenance of the defensive 
only, retired among his mountain bulwarks, shorn of 
his old strength, deserted by the mass of his follow- 
ers, but in spirit still unconquered. The monkish 
historians pretend that he was reduced to the last 
stages of penury, want, and privation, but, unfortu- 
nately for this story (besides Welsh testimony), there 
is documentary evidence to the contrary. No one 
can imagine that Henry V. (who mounted the throne 
in 1413) would have made overtures of reconciliation 
to Glendower if he had become so contemptible a 
foe. But this Henry V. did—offering the most lib- 
eral terms, protection in the property and safety in 
the life, not only of himself, but of all his adherents 
—to the doughty Welshman who had made his fa- 
ther’s life a burden to him. While the negotiations 
were pending Owen died peacefully in his bed, at 
the house of one of his daughters, with his grand- 
children about him. Thus tranquilly ended the life 





whose earlier years had been so turbulent, but which 
had, nevertheless, extended almost to the Biblical 
limit of threescore and ten.! 

Any estimate of this man which is not animated 
by sincere respect is a false one. Owen Glendower 
was a doughty knight in the field, an accomplished 
gentleman in the hall, a shrewd and successful gen- 
eral—a character to excite the enthusiasm of the poet 
and the admiration of the historian, Born in an 
obscurity so, deep that neither his birthplace nor his 
birthday has ever been conclusively fixed upon, he 
rose to eminence through his own gifts, to wealth 
through his own endeavors, to the position of a con- 
queror and a sovereign through the action of wrong 
and oppression on a nature which would not brook 
them, but felt the blood of a kingly race stirred to 
fury by them, after it had slept in the veins of quieter 
men during ten generations. For fifteen years he 
helé his ground against all the resources of the Eng- 
lish throne, and against powerful enmities, jealousies, 
and rivalries, within his own domain. He fought a 
usurper and an oppressor, and such a fight is never 
waged without some good result. The condition of 
Wales was better after his struggle than it was be- 
fore, and the amount of good he accomplished is not 
to be lightly weighed. We can judge of the profound 
impression he made upon his time by this fact: Fif- 
teen years after Glendower’s death the English House 
of Commons, in a request for the enforcement of the — 
forfeiture of his lands, stated that, had he succeeded, 
the English tongue must inevitably have perished off 
the face of the earth. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest it first with heavenly show.” 


HERE are times when we accept human voices 

as though they were sent straight from heaven, 

when some instinct tells us that they are ¢rue, and it 

does not even occur to us to question them ; and the 

occasion of Philip La Mert’s making the speech with 

which the last chapter closed was one of them. 
Mignon looked in his face and Anew. 

Then, the shock of joy being even more awful 
than had been the revelation, brain and heart and 
spirit reeled, and she fell down as one dead at his 
feet. He was powerless to raise her; he himself 
staggered as he stood. Lawless and extravagant in 
all his emotions, he had during the past few minutes 
been possessed successively by the most powerful and 
irresistible passions that sway mankind. 

Pursuing with headlong fury the ardently-loved 
and wildly-coveted object of his desires, he had been 
suddenly called upon in the full tide of tumultuous 
passion to experience an equally violent emotion in a 
totally opposite direction, The intensest love that a 





RYE,” ‘‘ AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR,” ETC. 


man can know, the profoundest remorse that the hu- 
man heart can conceive—these were the opposing 
currents that had met in shock so fearful that it was 
matter for small marvel if brain and soul bent be- 
neath the strain imposed upon it, and that he was, in 
the whirlwind of conflicting sensations, as one from 
whom his wits have been stolen by wine. 

A hasty step, a parting of the staring, gesticulat- 
ing crowd, and Adam appeared, his eyes taking in, 
with one lightning-glance, the tableau before him. 

His wife stretched, insensible, at the feet of her 
former lover—that lover gazing down upon her, wild, 
disordered, pale as she, with love, horror, and a 
nameless something that was not, yet touched nearly 
upon, despair. 

For a moment the sight arrested the husband’s 
swift, on-coming steps; for a moment there flashed 
in his eyes the ominous gleam that had dwelt there 
on his wedding-morning when he had found his 
hour-old wife in the arms of the man who now stood 
before him—then, advancing, he kneeled down, and, 
lifting in his arms that little, quiet, helpless figure, 
he carried her out of the building. 

1 He died September 20, 1415, aged sixty-six, Henry IV. 
died in a fit, in 1413, aged forty-seven. 
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He called for water, and after a slight delay some 
one brought it. Not for long, however, lasted this 
her first lapse of consciousness. With a gasping sob 
and sigh, she opened her eyes; her hand wandered 
upward in bewilderment to her brow as she moved 
her head from side to side and looked around. 

At that moment a young man in the dress of an 
artisan pushed his way roughly through the crowd, 
and with hurried steps entered the place they had 
just quitted. A moment later a sharp, quick cry 
was heard within, and complete silence followed. 

A crowd is formed by one caprice, it is dispersed 
by another ; its curiosity is so insatiable that, having 
bolted one morsel, it instantly demands another. In 
a few seconds, therefore, Mignon, her husband, and 
Philip La Mert, were standing alone, the rabble 
having disappeared into the Morgue in the confident 
expectation of seeing something like a tragedy. As 
to that business out there—bah! it was imbecile, a 
ridiculous fuss about nothing—because, forsooth, a 
silly Anglaise could not stand the sight of un cada- 
vre, and such a fine, handsome body, too—quite a 
picture! Sometimes, to be sure, there were some 
things there that might give a timid person rather a 
turn—but to-day! Va/ what could be more pleas- 
ant and comely? 

I wonder can any shameless thing under God’s 
sky equal the hardened, brutal indifference of the 
Parisian crowd, that visits its dead-house as it goes 
to the play, regarding them alike as a pleasurable 
show, and manifesting as utter an unconcern at the 
one as at the other, save when they revel in, and 
gloat upon, the horrors spread before them? 

Mignon slipped from Adam’s arms, and, half sup- 
ported by him, looked uncertainly about her. Where 
was she, and what did it all mean? Then her wan- 
dering eyes fell upon Philip ; and her husband, who 
was watching her, saw a sudden, quick look of recog- 
nition, gladness—what was it ?—flash in her eyes and 
brighten her regard. 

In an instant—and surely no bird ever flew to her 
mate with more rapidity or eagerness—she had left 
her husband and was at Mr. La Mert’s side, clasping 
his arms with both her hands, and gazing-upward into 
his face with a passion of entreaty and eagerness as 
though her eyes asked the breathless question that 
her lips were powerless to speak. 

Adam, stirring neither hand nor foot, but looking 
passively on, was conscious of a sensation as of cold 
fingers closing gently about his heart. 

Before Mr. La Mert had time to speak, several 
people came out of the Morgue all talking together. 

“‘Did you hear him?” said a young woman in 
French, shrugging her shoulders with indifference ; 
“*she was his sweetheart, you understand, and he 
was jealous and left her ; so she was fool enough to 
drown herself, and now, mon Dieu! he is like a 
madman, trying to get to her—he wants to kiss her, 
he says—to kiss her, and she is dead!” 

“ You hear them, Mignon?” cried Philip, eagerly, 
in his preoccupation, using. the only name by which 
he had ever known her. ‘“‘ You understand what 
they are saying? That—which you saw, it was a 





poor grisette ; the man who went in was her lover— 
the extraordinary resemblance was a chance one.” 
He ceased speaking suddenly— whither were his 
words leading him? Other ears than those of a 
childish, half-crazed girl were open to him now. 

“ Only a poor grisette /” said Mignon, in a clear, 
intense whisper, while her hands unclasped them- 
selves from his arm and fell heavily by her sides— 
‘‘ only a grisette, but perhaps her life was sweet to 
her—and oh !” she added, with a very bitter cry, “‘i¢ 
might have been Muriel!” 

It was to herself that she spoke, not to Philip ; 
yet through his triple armor of impenitence, worldli- 
ness, and passion, those unconscious words pierced 
to and awoke that disregarded and half-dead “ sen- 
tinel of virtue,” his conscience, pointing with- divine 
finger of light to the path of duty that stretched be- 
fore him. In that instant of revelation, and with 
the bold precision that so preéminently distinguished 
this man for both good and evil (that quality that 
used in the right direction makes the hero and the 
saint, in the wrong the rebel and the infidel), he saw 
his duty plain and clear, and resolved to do it. 

“ It might have been Muriel!” His lips moved ; 
he was dumbly repeating Mignon’s words over to 
himself. 

As he stood there, silent, downcast, the disorder 
and struggle-suddenly gone out of his face, the reck- 
less look of evil faded from brow and lips, and in its 
place a faint day-dawn of something better, that 
might, God willing, in the fullness of time grow to a 
meridian of strength and goodness—how was it pos- 
sible that any one should know of the battle that had 
been fought, the victory that had been won ? 

Not Adam—not Mignon—only he himself was 
beginning to understand—beginning to see the light 
shining beyond the distant mountain-tops—to feel that 
the wrong was turning to right, the crooked puzzle 
of evil tothe clear and noble explanation of good ; 
that for him, as for others, there was a place, however 
poor or paltry, among the workers in the great scherhe 
of life. 

Adam, too, was silent—those words of Mignon’s 
were Greek to him, totally ignorant as he was of all 
that had gone before. What could he think but that 
she had been speaking to Philip La Mert of her 
sister, placing a confidence in him that made his own 
blood boil with rage—that she should talk to this 
man, this almost stranger, of that blot on her name 
which he himself endured, yet never forgot >—and for 
the first time (in this he was cruelly unjust) the child- 
ish innocence that he had so ioved in the girl appeared 
to him almost in the light of a misfortune to her- 
self, a sin against him. 

Remember that he was entirely unaware of any 
cause that should have stretched her unconscious at 
Philip La Mert’s feet, and afterward have drawn her 
from her husband’s arms to Philip La Mert’s side, 
save that she loved him, had loved him all along, 
although she might not have fully realized the fact 
until she experienced the shock of meeting him. 

Was he forever (he asked himself) to assist at 
these unseemly and degrading scenes?—was he al- 
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ways to be placed in the despicable position of a man 
who could win, yet could not hold, who grasped but 
the shadow of rights, while the substance forever 
eluded him? 

Without a word he took Mignon’s hand (she was 
not heeding him ; to the last her eyes were fixed upon 
Philip) and led her to the carriage that was waiting. 

Speech was impossible to him—a demon had 
broken loose and was working wild havoc in his 
breast— broad daylight though it was, he could 
scarcely see to guide his own and Mignon’s foot- 
steps. 

She, too, could not speak; she was utterly ex- 
hausted by the alternate agony and relief that had so 
rapidly succeeded each other. Oh, that she could 
have spoken ere Adam turned away (ay, even in 
that public place with curious eyes and ears all about 
her), and removed from his mind a painful impres- 
sion that the events of the past half-hour had burned 
in upon his mind, that could never be effaced until 
it was too late—too late to give back the treasure of 
lost, happy days that died, unborn ; too late to repair 
the broken promise of passionate love and trust, that 
might bud again, yet could never grow to so fair and 
spotless a flower as before the frosts of doubt and 
suspicion had nipped it ! 


Oh, what a misleading, mischief-working, life- 


spoiling thing is this same “impression!” It grows 
out of the air; it is formed by a glance,a sigh, a 
gesture ; suspicion endows it with life and jealousy 
nurses it to maturity, and by us it is accepted asa 
fact, nay, as more—for a fact is a substantial reality, 
capable of explanation or palliation, but this flimsy, 
intangible ‘‘ impression” is not to be combated—we 
cannot wage war against an airy phantom, and so it 
remains with us ever present to our minds, to our 
dying day. 

Having placed Mignon in the carriage, Adam 
paused a moment, regained possession of his voice, 
told the man to wait, and retraced his steps to the 
spot where Philip La Mert still stood. 

The eyes of the two men met. No unworthy 
combatants they, and in the regard of each shone 
forth a fearless, intrepid spirit that made them, even 
in their enmity, akin, while something of 

“ The stern joy that warriors feel 
Of foeman worthy of their steel” 


ran like fire through the veins of both. 

Judging (from Adam's point of view) by what had 
lately passed, it was for him to look the ré/e of the 
despicable, derided husband (for a woman degrades 
her husband even more than herself when she stoops 
to compromise her honor in howsoever a small de- 
gree) ; for the other, the triumphant, successful lover, 
to be master of the occasion—yet, in the conversa- 
tion that followed, it was Adam, not Philip, who 
took and held the supremacy. 

“ Mr. La Mert,” he said, quietly, “ it has pleased 
you to follow my wife to Paris, to dog her footsteps, 
wherever she may go, and finally to force yourself 
upon her so soon as you discovered her to be unfor- 
tunately alone, and deprived of my protection. I 





have to ask you whether it be your intention to 
persist in the prosecution of this unmanly pursuit, 
also—for I imagine that you have some ultimate 
views—what may be the end that you propose to 
yourself?” 

“ My intentions were,”’ said Mr. La Mert, slow- 
ly, “ to follow her and you—wherever you might go 
—to the world’s end if aeed were, but to be always 
at your elbow ; you, whom I counted to be the thief 
that had, in my absence, stolen the jewel that I be- 
lieved to be all my own—nor knew of any other rash 
hand stretched out to grasp it, else had I guarded it 
with a care that it would have gone hard with me if 
you found means to outwit. I purposed to watch and 
wait, whether it were days, or months, or years, but 
sooner or later to get speech with her, to arouse in 
her breast a feeling of contempt for you, of pity for 
me (and she has a very tender and pitiful heart) ; the 
rest I left to time, my own patience and cunning, and 
the devil’s help, believing that I should win her away 
from you, back to me, at last. I would have kept to 
the last letter the words I swore to her when first I 
had speech with her—how, if any other man stole her 
from me, I would move heaven and earth to regain 
her. You love her,” he said, with a gesture of inde- 
scribable bitterness, “ therefore you are able to com- 
prehend something of the loss I have sustained: and 
I love her too—as I have loved her from the first . 
day I saw her innocent face ; as I shall love her still 
to the day of my death.” 

“Enough,” said Adam, sternly, to whom this 
avowal on the part of a man of Mr. La Mert’s ante- 
cedents and confessed designs appeared to be in the 
worst possible taste, “‘of your past intentions—my 
business is, to ascertain your present ones.” 

‘*To abandon my pursuit of her, at once and 
forever. To love her indeed, but with a love that 
shall be no disgrace to her, no occasion for self-de- 
spisal to myself; to be her true and faithful friend 
always, if ever occasion place it in my power to do 
her some such service as a brother might—these are 
my present resolves—not intentions.” 

He paused a moment, his eyes traveling past 
Adam to the infinite peace and beauty of the cloud- 
less yault of heaven, then went on again : ~ 

“ Also, to retrieve a past injury, to reverse a cruel 
injury, to bring such peace as I may to a heart that 
has through me made harsh acquaintanceship with 
sorrow—no matter that in the so doing I condemn 
myself to a life-long bondage, to a companionship 
that is the symbol of a sinful and unhappy past— 
even as your Mignon was to me the embodiment of a 
pure and hopeful future.” 

Mr. La Mert paused again, and Adam, regarding 
him with a keen and unwavering scrutiny, asked 
himself, was this man mad enough to expect him to 
accept this unasked-for and astounding declaration ? 

Utterly unaware of the resolution that had taken 
place in Philip’s mind, thoroughly aware of the reck- 
less, audacious character of the man before him, and 
how he’ was notorious for never relinquishing his 
pursuit of any wothan who had caught his fancy 
until overtaken, there was, about this suddenly- 
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changed aspect of affairs, an unreality and incongru- 
ity that struck him as almost grotesque in its improb- 
ability. 

No later ago than last night had Philip La Mert 
silently flung down the gage of defiance at his feet ; 
no later than two hours ago had he been hotly pur- 
suing Mignon : how, then, came in a breath, a mo- 
ment, this sudden and miraculous conversion? Ad- 
am’s silence, his glance, instantly informed the other 
cf the incredulity that filled his mind. 

‘* I cannot expect you to understand,” said Philip, 
with a sudden heightening of color and a moment- 
ary return to the old pride and haughtiness of re- 
gard and bearing, “ neither can I explain—my future 
actions will speak for me, as no uttered words could 
do—nevertheless I swear to you as between man and 
man, and in the sight of heaven, that henceforth 
your wife is sacred to me, and that never by thought, 
word, or deed, will I do violence to her honor and 
my own vow. You believe me?” 

“Ido,” said Adam. In spite of himself, and in 
the teeth of al] the evidence to the contrary, the 
accent of truth in the voice of the other carried a 
lightning and irresistible conviction to his mind that 
he felt bound to accept. 

How could he tell that the day was not far dis- 
tant when these words of Philip La Mert should 
recur to him as the veriest inspiration of the Fa- 
ther of Lies? That he would look back to this hour 
when they two stood together, and marvel that a bolt 
had not been loosed from heaven to strike one of 
them dead for the blasphemy that he impiously dared 
to take between his lips? 

And now that Philip had volunteered and Adam 
had accepted the assurances given by the former of 
future good behavior, it might have been expected 
that a better feeling should exist between them, and 
the attitude of hostility assumed by each give place 
to a more harmonious one—might have been, but 
was not; enemies they had been from the first day 
their eyes had met, enemies they would be until 
death overtook them. 

Each man believed the other to be the possessor 
of Mignon’s heart ; the one had stolen her allegiance 
from Philip, the other had stolen her love (as he be- 
lieved) from Adam; what chance, therefore, could 
there be of agreement between these two proud, 
deeply-loving, sternly-jealous men? In neither of 
them was there one particle of that maudlin, sickly 
sentimentality that might have impelled some men, 
after the foregoing scene, into a wholly weak, half- 
hysterical proffer of friendship. Too boldly and ro- 
bustly formed fur vacillation, strong and thorough in 
both their likes and dislikes, they knew how to divide 
the former from the latter by the hard and fast line 
that our ancestors drew—that is every day becom- 
ing more and more rare in this age of mental fogs 
and obscurity, in which we make haste to pull down 
all the grand old landmarks, and call good evil, and 
evil good. 

We have no heartiness either in our hatred or 
our love in this nineteenth ceftury of ours. We 
scarcely know our friends from our enemies, and in- 





stead of a wholesome liking, a vigorous dislike, we 
smile on all indifferently, and bide our time to give 
a covert thrust in the dark to the objects of our luke- 
warm detestation. We have so jumbled up all the 
good old titles for sin with those for virtue, that we 
have almost persuaded ourselves the former no longer 
exists, and are doubtful as to where the one ends 
and the other begins. 

“ There is one point,” said Adam, after a short 
pause, “on which I have to ask your forgiveness. 
When I found that you were paying your suit to 
Miss Ferrers, I protected her against you by every 
means in my power, for I had, as I believed, am- 
ple proof that you were not free to woo her to be 
your wife. Believing this, I caused to be conveyed 
to her the fact that you were married.” 

He paused, but Philip did not speak, and he went 
or again: 

“ Afterward when I found out the truth I told it 
her. It may be,” he went on, bitterly, “that it 
would be better for her were she your wife, not 
mine, to-day, but it is useless now to speculate on 
possibilities. What is done is done. Only I wish 
you to understand that when I married her, I did so 
in the firm belief that, it was entirely out of your 
power to take care of and provide for her as I was 
able to do—honorably.” 

“ And yet,” exclaimed Philip, frowning and look- 
ing dowpward, “it is strange that, knowing some- 
thing of me, you should not have heard all—it is a 
very well-known story, and has been bandied from 
lip to lip with as shameless a frequency as the cuck- 
oo’s cry!” He laughed harshly. “At the time I 
first saw and loved Miss Ferrers,” ke went on, “I 
was practically a single man; my divorce-suit, to 
which there could be but one issue, was then pending. 
As soon as the decree was pronounced, I purposed 
asking Mignon to be my wife. Not wishing her to 
be insulted by any knowledge of the disgraceful af- 
fair, I made myself known to her, not under the 
name of La Mert, but Rideout, my second name. 
Well, you have won—I have lost her—and her loss 
sets me free to commit an act of reparation that I 
could not have done had she been mine, not yours— 
it may be that the day will come when I shall be 
grateful to you that you saved her from me—but not 
now—not now—” 

He repressed himself by a violent effort and went 
on again : 

“*T have one question to ask of you,” he said. 
“ Your—wife exhibited excessive agitation at sight of 
a—body” (he shuddered) “in yonder building, that 
seemed to bear an extraordinary resemblance to 
some one that she called—Muriel !” 

The word left his hps in strange, unwilling fash- 
ion, as though it were a name familiar, yet terrible. 

“What!” cried Adam, stepping back in horror, 
“she saw something—in there? You were not in 
time to prevent her seeing the ghastly sights of 
that accursed charnel-house?” For, in the confusion 
and preoccupation of his mind, he had possessed 
eyes and thoughts for nothing but the attitude of his 
wife and her lover toward each other. 
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‘** No,” said Philip, looking down, ‘‘I was not in 
time ; when I got there she seemed to be tottering 
on the very verge of madness, She was gibbering 
and talking to the poor, drowned creature before 
her, whom she called—Muriel !” 

“Good God !” cried Adam, striking his forehead 
with his clinched hands. ‘‘ What a brute—what a 
madman I have been !--to take so little care of 
her as to let her run the chance of such a fearful 
shock as that—when I have been so careful to keep 
from her knowledge that there was any such place 
in Paris !” 

For the first time, his eyes turned toward the 
pale and wistful face in the distance that had looked 
in wonder at him many times, but to which La 
Mert’s glance (although he knew all too well just 
where she was) had not once wandered. 

“ That there should be anything so fatal, so in- 
credible,” went on Adam, vehemently, “that she 
should see a chance resemblance like that—to the 
creature in whom her very life is bound up—” He 
paused abruptly, struck, through all the excitement 
that possessed him, by the expression of Philip La 
Mert’s face. 

“And that other,” cried Philip, breathlessly, 
“who is she—what was she to—your wife?” 

‘** They are sisters,” said Adam. 

Was every passion and emotion by which man is 
capable of being convulsed to be experienced by 
Philip La Mert that day? 

All that had gone before was as nothing to the 
last, the crowning agony that came to him then. 

Recoiling before the speaker, holding up his arms 
as though to ward off some imminent and frightful 
danger, while beads of sweat gathered and stood 
upon his brow : 

“Tt is false,” he cried, in a low, hoarse whis- 
per, “false—that they two—O God !—they two— 
out of all women upon earth, should be—sisters—it 
is monstrous—incredible—” 

He dashed both hands before his eyes, tore them 
away again, turned as one who flees from an avenging 
Nemesis, and, mingling with the crowd, was lost to 
sight in a moment. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“. ..» Enchantment 
Grew drunken, and would have its head and bent.” 


Two people were standing on the summit of 
Y’Arc de Triomphe de l’Etoile, looking down on the 
magical scene spread out below. Probably from this 
eminence alone is one able to appreciate in all its 
magnificence the central idea that governs the archi- 
tecture of Paris, and exalts it, on mere esthetic 
grounds alone, above every other city in the world. 

And yet the name of the man who so beautified 
and enriched this city that he loved is writ in water, 
while that of the great ‘scourge of his country is 
carved in the hearts of his people; and, while the 
one has faded away like a breath from the surface of 


a mirror, the other shall live among the great ones 
of the earth for ever and ever. 

For the latter understood the nature of the French 
through and through, and thus understanding knew 
how to master them. ~ Even in dying do not his sub- 
tilely-conceived words speak to and thrill them for all 
time ?— 

‘* Je désire que mes cendres reposent sur les bords 
de la Seine, au milieu de ce peuple francais que j'ai 
tant aimé.” 

Mignon, gazing down on the numberless lines of 
light that radiated, like the jeweled spokes of some 
gigantic, dazzling wheel, from every side of the build- 
ing on which she stood, upon the millions of lamps 
that trembled over the vast exceinte and the ramparts 
beyond, as though, indeed, the great armies of the 
sky had stepped down to scatter their fire over the 
breast of the shrouded city, did she not, looking up- 
ward, espy them shining far above in such wise as— 


“ 


. « « « Though thou wert to shed 
Over the darkest, lushest bluebell bed 
Handfuls of daisies—’’ 


felt herself, in presence of the immensity all about 
her, to be so paltry an atom in the great scheme 
planned by the Creator, that she forgot her misery 
even as she forgot herself, being merged into the si- 
lent, ineffable splendor of the night, as might be the 
perfume of a flower or the throbbing voice of an 
awakening bird. 

When we are able to recognize the great truth 
that we are but infinitesimal portions of the great 
heart of creation; that our cries, our struggles, our 
ambitions, will not quicken or arrest one smallest 
pulse of it—then something of the knowledge of the 
utter uselessness of our frantic efforts is borne in 
upon us, and unconsciously we draw a higher, purer 
wisdom into our souls, and catch some faint and dis- 
tant echo of that divinest of all gifts—peace. 

Adam, looking from time to time at the girl’s 
quiet face, felt no surprise that she did not exclaim 
aloud at the scene before her. He knew that for an 
infinite delight, even as for an infinite sorrow, there 
is no expression but perfect silence—silence that is 
the voice of waiting; for what, after all, are our 
keenest longings but an unconscious sigh after the 
infinite ? 

He, too, looked abroad ; but the glamour stole not 
into his blood as it had done into hers ; the mists of 
unrest and bitterness were between him and that 
which lay before him, and he was made of far strong- 
er, sterner stuff, and far less easily moved, than the 
immature, childish creature that stood by his side. 

Presently she shivered; then, as he drew her 
cloak more closely about her, she crept a little nearer 
"to him, and looking anxiously up into his face— 

“ Adam,” she said, ‘‘ I have been thinking—and 
I am beginning to understand so much better than I 
did before—and do you know that it is all so much 
more hopeful’ than I thought at first, and it seems to 
me that, if I only wait, and am quite patient, it will 
all come right at the last? And I will be patient,” 





she added, with a half-sob, “ and brave. I will never 
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give up again as I did yesterday—only when I saw 
that” (her little, restless hands clasped his arm more 
tightly), “so like, so fearfully like, I did not think I 
could ever pray again—everything seemed to be over, 
done with ; and do you know that it all rose up be- 
fore me like a vision of what she must have suffered, 
all that she must have gone through ere she came to 
be lying there so still and quiet, with the water 
trickling over her dead face? And even now, when 
I know that it was not Muriel, I still can’t keep it 
out of my head that perhaps Muriel is enduring all 
that the poor creature I saw endured ere she found 
death at last. And yet it is a foolish fancy, is it 
not?” she said, looking up into her husband’s face 
with a wistful, tender smile, that made his heart ache 
for her as he saw it. ‘‘ This afternoon,” she went 
on, “I took courage to read Miss Sorel’s letter over 
again, for the first time since that terrible day when 
I got news of my darling ; and I found in it a differ- 
ent meaning from the one that it had for me before ; 
yes, I saw quite clearly that it was possible, even 
likely, that Miss Sorel had been mistaken, for all that 
she was so wise and good—for do you not say your- 
self that no one can look into another person’s mind, 
the most that one can do is to guess at it?” 

Adam, his head turnéd away from the piteous 
scrutiny of her blue eyes, murmured some inarticu- 
late reply. 

‘* And so it came to me,” said the girl, ‘‘ all of a 
sudden that Miss Sorel had been quite wrong in her 
notion about Muriel ; that after all there might be 
some explanation that she did not know of—that 
Muriel might have been married, only her husband 
did not wish it to be known just yet, and she was 
afraid that some wicked person or other might be 
trying to set me against her by telling me wicked 
stories, and so she asked Miss Sorel that strange 
question about me—” 

She paused a moment, but Adam said no word, 
and she went on again : 

** And I have been thinking, too, of what Prue said 
to me when I asked her what it was Muriel had 
done that Miss Sorel found so bad and terrible, that 
it would have been better for me that my sister had 
died—how with many tears and her faithful arms 
round my neck she told me that it meant Muriel was 
wicked ; and when I cried out that I was glad to 
hear it meant that, as that was just what Muriel never 
was nor ever could be, for she had been good ever 
since she was born, and it was not in the power of 
any one on earth to make her different—so I was 
sure Miss Sorel was altogether mistaken—and then 
Prue, with, oh ! such stumbling, and hesitation, and 
bitter tears, told me that sometimes the very best 
and noblest people were cruelly betrayed by those 
who should have loved and cherished them best, and 
they and not the person who did them the injury 
were reckoned wicked—and I could not understand 
that, for how could one person’s wickedness make 
another seem bad who was perfectly good herself? 
But Prue said that, no matter how pure and 
good a woman might be, if she were basely treated 
by a bad man, she would be branded with shame. 
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And still I could not understand—and then she told 
me that if a man persuaded the girl who loved and 
trusted him above everything in the world to go 
away with him from all her friends and her own peo- 
ple, and then did not marry her, it meant that she 
was not fit for good women to live with, but must 
submit to be cast out, and scorned, and despised— 
and do you know that when Prue told me this I 
absolutely laughed, although my heart seemed to be 
broken, at the idea of any one looking with anything 
but love and respect on my beautiful, proud Muriel 
—the best of all—and I told her that she did not 
know what she was talking about—I asked her if 
she thought there lived upon earth a wretch so vile, 
so lost to all humanity, as to be able to love such as 
she, and yet do her such a hideous, cowardly wrong 
as that? And again Prue said that it was ‘just such 
people as Muriel who were oftenest wrong ; the bad, 
clever ones took care of themselves, but the good, 
who never suspected badness in others, and so— 
somehow or other she made me understand—and 
then I think my heart broke outright. But now,” 
she continued, with a triumphant ring in her voice— 
“now that I know you, now that I see what men 
are, how kind, and gentle, and true, I feel quite sure 
that Prue was mistaken, and that there are no men 
living such as she described—God would not permit 
it!” she cried, breaking off suddenly ; “such a one 
would be lower than the beasts of the field, as much 
a murderer as one who takes the life of another—the 
earth could not contain anything so vile as he—and 
she will come back to me, as she said she would do, 
at the end of the two years, honest—as she always 
has been, always must be. You did not deceive 
me,” she said, taking one of Adam’s hands, and hold- 
ing it fast between both her own, “and I was not 
sweet, or good, or beautiful, like Muriel, and you 
would not be likely to love me so well as she would 
be loved—but you took me to your heart and home, 
though I was so silly, and ignorant, and young, just 
as the other unknown man has taken my darling.” 

Adam shuddered; he, too, was beginning to un- 
derstand many things that had seemed dark to him 
before, but alas! the light that shone across the past 
was that of awful revelation, not the mild, benignant 
rays of hope. 

“ And so,” said Mignon, sighing, “I have made 
up my mind not to fret about her any more, but just 
to wait—and, sooner or later, it will all come straight 
—I am certain of it.” 

He did not reply, but seemed lost in thought. 
A few moments later he spoke, but in his voice there 
was an odd hesitation, very unusual with him, as he 
said : 

“You are quite sure, Mignon, that Mr. La Mert 
told you that what you saw—was not Muriel, before 
the young artisan came whose sweetheart so strange- 
ly resembled her?” 

“Of course I am sure,” said Mignon, looking 
startled ; “it was after he said so that I fainted—he 
told me about that poor girl afterward. I did not 
think about it then—indeed, it seemed natural to me 
that he should understand all about her—but I have 
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since been thinking that it was—odd—that he should 
have known her face. Perhaps,” she added, looking 
anxiously and eagerly into Adam’s face, “he had 
seen her somewhere before; it was not a face one 
could easily forget, and she may have met him in 
Dublin, or been his friend’s wife.” 

“* His friend’s wife—?” 

It was well that in the partial light she could not 
see the expression in her husband’s eyes. He was 
recalling a story he had heard, not so long ago, of 
Mr. La Mert and something that had happened in 
Ireland. 

“IT have been wondering, too,” she went on, fe- 
verishly, “how soon we are likely to see Mr. La 
Mert again. He may be able to give me news of 
her. Just to think of it! and I have been so care- 
less as to let him go away without asking him a sin- 
gle question! Do you think we are likely to see him 
again before we go away—or after?” 

God forgive him if, as he looked down on_that 
imploring, childish face, he thought he found some- 
thing more in it than mere anxiety to see this man 
again for her sister’s sake—if he read there a rest- 
less longing, an unsatisfied yearning of which she 
was too ignorant to be herself fully aware—nay, if 
he saw trembling on her lips and in the depths of 
her eyes the dawn of the soul that he believed to be 
as yet unawakened, but that he had so fondly and 
faithfully believed would sooner or later awaken to 
him—no other ! 

“You are not likely to see him again,” he said, 
quietly. No, it was not likely, he thought, that 
Philip La Mert would again desire to have speech 
with Mignon. He was a more hardened man than 
Adam believed him to be, were he capable of meet- 
ing her glance, and replying to her questions concern- 
ing her sister. 

“* But Paris is not so big a place that one might not 
run up against somebody else,” she said, with a very 
perceptible fall in her voice, ‘‘ and I dare say he came 
for more than just a day or two. If we keep our 
eyes well open, we may catch a glimpse of him yet, 
for we shall not be going away yet awhile.” 

‘* But I thought you were in such a hurry to get 
back to Lilytown,” he said ; “it was only yesterday 
morning that you said—” 

“* Only, you see,” she said, interrupting him, “I 
did not know what was going to happen—that I 
should see him.” 

Now, if there be any parallel to the extraordinary 
and perverse dislike (of which I have before made 
mention) that a woman has to being called a woman, 
it is that of the objection a man has to hearing his 
wife or sweetheart speak of any one under the sun 
save himself as Aim. 

Adam drew his hand suddenly out of his wife’s 
clasp: he was angry ; worse still, he had lost his pa- 
tience, but he was too thoroughly manly and chival- 
rous to vent his irritation on this slender, defenseless 
girl, who had so great a claim upon his love and for- 
bearance. 

She looked at him in surprise, not knowing in 
what way she had displeased him. To be innocent 
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has its drawbacks; had she possessed experience, 
she would have discovered the rock of offense, and 
in future steered clear of it. Only in that case she 
would not have been the Mignon that he loved. 
Well, men are hard to please ; and they demand, and, 
oftener than not, they demand utterly irreconcilable 
qualities. 

“ Mignon,” he said, a moment later, in his usual 
tone, “1 have some good news for you that I re- 
ceived this morning. And yet it is almost inhuman 
to say that it is good, although Mr. Sorel is your 
enemy and a bad man—” 

“ What of him?” cried Mignon, breathlessly ; then, 
suddenly sobered, “ He is not—dead?” she said. 

“ No—not dead, but grief and excitement have so 
worked upon him as to render him insane.” 

“ Then there is no chance,” cried Mignon, clasping 
her hands in despair, “of our ever getting Rosemary. 
You said it was not likely that he would wish to re- 
tain the house and that, by setting an agent on the 
watch, and giving him instructions to buy the house 
in his own name and transfer it to you afterward, he 
would never suspect we had got it ; but now—” 

“But now,” said Adam, ‘‘ the thing has passed 
beyond possibilities, Mignon ; it is dove, Mr. Sorel’s 
next of kin, a shrewd, practical man of business, 
without an ounce of romance in his composition, on 
whom devolved the task of settling all Mr. Sorel’s 
affairs, when he found out from Prue how matters 
lay, that Miss Sorel had kept the school against her 
brother’s wishes, and from the landlord that the lease 
had expired in June, but was to have been renewed 
on Miss Sorel’s return, he simply declined commit- 
ting any such folly in the existing state of the man’s 
health, placed the matter in the hands of the very 
agent I had put to watch, accepted a sum for fixtures, 
etc., at a valuation, and caused to be removed to the 
How all personal belongings of Miss Sorel, and the 
whole thing is done. I have written to town to have 
certain things sent in to make the place decent, and 
we will set out, if you are ready, Mignon, the day 
after to-morrow.” 

She did not immediately speak ; she was dumb 
beneath the weight of joy his words gave her, then 
she took one of his hands between both her own and 
kissed it passionately. 

“To be able to watch and wait for her always— 
like that?” she said—“ to be sure of never missing 
her, come when she will, by night or day, and it is 
all your doing—all. You are good,” she said, with 
almost a sob in her voice, ‘‘ and I am not worthy of 
you ; though, indeed, indeed I will try to be—” 

“ Do not !” he cried, almost harshly, as he took 
her in his arms, “do you hear me? I forbid it, Mi- 
gnon—only try! Is it so very hard a thing, sweet- 
heart, to ove me?” 

She shrunk from his embrace—his words ; it was 
not often that he permitted himself the folly of either. 
** Love” was a word that he had hitherto been shy 
of using with the girl, and now he said to himself 
that he had been mad to use it ; she would be scared 
and ill at ease with him. He knew, also, that when 
the first seedling shoot of that which in time should 
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become a stately flower begins to stir in the warm, 
brown earth, it is folly, indeed, to seize and drag it 
into daylight, seeking to wrest from it its yet unborn 
secret of color and perfume. Yet it was difficult not 
to believe that the germ developed slowly, slowly— 
nay, there were times when he doubted if the germ 
were there at all; and, in that case, how long and 
weary would be the waiting for that which should 
never come ? 

‘* And now we will go home and begin to pack 
up,” said Mignon, feverishly, and, turning to depart 
without one backward look at the magnificent pano- 
rama that had but now so electrified her—“ only,” 
she added, stopping short, as though a thought had 
suddenly struck her, “ we shall not have many 
chances of seeing Mr. La Mert again if we go the 
day after to-morrow ; nevertheless ” (her face bright- 
ened, for a moment she looked again like the joyous, 
happy-hearted girl of two months ago), “it is more 
than possible that we shall run up agdinst him some 
day in Lilytown.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“.... There's not a breath 
Will mingle kindly with the meadow air, 
Till it has panted round and stolen a share 
Of passion from the heart!” 


“O Prue!” cried Mignon, taking one flying leap 
out of the carriage straight into Prue’s arms, “it is 
worth all—a// the disagreeableness of getting married 
and going away, to come back to you and Rosemary 

in!” 

“ Hush, Miss Mignon !—I beg pardon, ma’am,” 
said Prue, with a hasty glance at Mr. Montrose, but, 
reassured by his unruffled countenance, “ it’s glad 
I am to see your bonnie face again.” She held the 
girl away from her, regarding her with fondest love 
and pride: “For, oh! ’tis a long and dreary time it's 
been without you !” 

“Prue,” said Mignon, solemnly, as they went 
along the familiar approach to the house together, 
“are you quite sure that we've not all been—dream- 
ing? Do you know” (she grew pale and stopped 
short) ‘‘ that I cannot help fancying I have been 
away for the holidays, and that I shall find Aer stand- 
ing just inside the door?” 

“No, no, Miss Mignon,” said Prue, sadly ; “ but 
you'll just find two new maids, for cook left a while 
ago, and there’s a bit change in the house.” 

And, indeed, when Mignon stepped over the 
threshold, she found that all was not just as it used 
to be. 

From the school-window had forever disappeared 
the dismal wire-blind that had been the despair of 
the young and idle male population of Lilytown, 
and in its place hung curtains of crimson silk and 
white lace, while through the open window came the 
perfume of those sweetest of all homely flowers, dou- 
ble-stocks and mignonette. Prue’s careful, formal 
fingers had also arranged nosegays wherever she 
could find a place to set them, for did she not know 





the passion her little mistress had for those delicate 
ornaments of inanimate creation, that are oftentimes 
so infinitely better worth looking at than human be- 
ings? 

As Mignon flew like a butterfly hither and thither, 
exclaiming, criticising, admiring, something of that 
instinct so firmly implanted in the feminine breast, 
and that will often keep a woman straight where love 
for husband and children will not, viz., the love of 
home, awoke in the girl's heart. 

The colored maps still hung on the wall, in one 
corner,of the room stood the globe over which her 
weary fingers had traveled so many, many times, 
but the desks, forms, and blackboard, had all disap- 
peared to make place for such pleasant, handsome 
furniture, as beseemed the dining-room of a gentle- 
man who was bringing his young wife home. She 
ran into the drawing-room. That was also a curious 
mixture of past and present ; for, though the bunch 
of painted flowers still hung upon the wall, and Di- 
ana was still blowing an imaginary horn in the dis- 
tance, some good fairy had been at work and turned 
the schoolish, chilly room into a bower of blue and 
white, that must have been specially chosen, one 
would say, with regard to the character of Mignon’s 
beauty. 

She was standing in the middle of the room, her- 
self the prettiest thing in it, or so thought Adam, 
who was silently watching her from the doorway, 
when she spied him and ran forward. 

“You like it?” he said, simply, and smoothing 
her ruffled, dust-powdered hair away from her blue 
eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, softly, “I like it.” One little, 
fluttering hand stole timidly up and rested on his 
breast, then, standing on tiptoe, she lifted her lips— 
it was not far—to his, with as light, as kind, as affec- 
tionate a kiss as though he had been her brother or 
her father, or anything on earth but her lover or her 
husband. 

“I ke you,” she said, heartily ; “indeed, I grow 
to like you better and better every day ; but there is 
only one person in the world that I /ove.” 

His arms slackened their hold upon her; she 
stood alone. 

“ And when she comes,” continued Mignon, look- 
ing about her with a beaming countenance of utter 
delight, ‘‘ how happy we shall be, to be sure !” 

** And until then ?” he said, quietly. 

‘*Oh!” she said, her face falling somewhat, ‘‘ I 
have not thought much about it ; but with so much 
to look forward to we can’t be very dull, can we ?” 

When, some half an hour later, Adam found him- 
self seated at one end of the table, and Mignon, in 
a fresh muslin gown, with a rose in her belt, at the 
other, he said to himself that he was an ingrate to 
Fortune, in that he received her favors with such 
scanty thanks. Only to think that Mignon was 
there ; that she would be at his table always; that, 
whenever he came home, this little shape would be 
within reach of his hand and glance of his eye ; 
that he wovid nevermore be tormented by stolen 
and hasty peeps that only left him more hungry than 
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they found him ; that for to-day, to-morrow, forever, 
she was safely his wife, unloving maybe, but still his 
own! 

“ Mignon,” said Adam, when the servant had 
finally left the room, and Mignon was half-way 
through her strawberries, ‘‘ has it ever occurred to 
you that I have a father?” 

“No,” she said, “ I have never thought about it.” 
And it was true. In the intense isolation of her 
great sorrow she had thought but little of Adam, still 
less of his belongings. 

Adam left his place and came and sat down be- 
side her. 

“ And have you never heard, Mignon,” he said, 
seriously, “that sometimes fathers do not like their 
sons to marry, especially when the sons have not 
asked their advice?” 

“Is he angry?” said Mignon, laying down her 
strawberry in dismay. “ Will he come round here 
and scold us?” 

“ He never scolds,” said Adam, laughing ; ‘‘ but 
I expect he will be angry.” 

“ Let us go and ask him to forgive us,” said Mi- 
gnon, promptly, “ and I will tell him how it all hap- 
pened, and that it was every bit my fault. He 
couldn’t possibly blame you then !” 

‘* Poor little sinner!” said Adam, gently, ‘‘ you 
will make a great confession of misdeeds, will you 
not? and I shall stand quietly by and listen to the 
same. Meanwhile I had better prepare him gently, 
so in half an hour’s time, Mignon, I shall go and tell 
him.” 

He spoke less as a beloved son who is about to 
sue for pardon than as a man who goes to announce 
a fact and assert his right to self-gavernment. 

“* And then will he come and see me?” said Mi- 
gnon, laying one little anxious strawberry-stained 
hand on Adam’s arm, “ Do you think that he will 
say wicked things, as that other old man did?” 

**Good Heavens, no!” said Adam, in horror. 
“ And do not fear,” he added, “ but that I shall know 


how to protect you. I shall take you to see him to- 
morrow morning, when you will also make the ac- 
quaintance of—Flora.” 

‘* But you said she was married ?” 

“So she is.” 

“* And does she live with your father?” 

“ She is paying him a visit.” 

“ With her husband ?” 

“Yes ; Colin is there.” 

His voice took that tone which one man never 
uses in speaking of another, unless he heartily likes 
him. 

“ And she is quite young ?” said Mignon. 

“ Let me see,” said Adam. “ She was married at 
seventeen, and Taffy must be seven years old by 
now. I suppose she is somewhere about six-and- 
twenty.” 

“ Then she is quite old,” said Mignon, disconso- 
lately, “only two years younger than you are! Is 
she pretty ?” 

“Some people think so.” 

** And good-tempered?” 

“ So her admirers say.” 

“ But,” said Mignon, blankly, ‘‘I did not know 
that when people were married they had admirers ?” 

“Do they not?” he said, looking keenly at the 
girl ; “well, I suppose Flora is an exception to the 
rule, for she has several.” 

“ And are you very fond of her?” said Mignon, 
puzzled by a certain unaccountable hardness in his 
humor. 

‘“*T am not fond of her at all.” 

“ Not fond of her!” cried Mignon, staring at him 
—*“ your own sister, the only one you have—just the 
same to you as Muriel is to me?” 

“ No,” said Adam, “I am not fond of her. On 
the contrary "—he threw his head back and looked 
ceilingward, half ruefully, half impatiently—‘‘ I am 
afraid there cannot be the smallest doubt that I do 
not like her at all.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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O, I will not say good-by— 
Not good-by, nor anything. 
He is gone. . . . I wonder why 
Lilacs are not sweet this spring ?— 
How that tiresome bird will sing ! 


I might follow him and say 
Just that he forgot to kiss 

Baby, when he went away. 
Everything I want I miss. 
Oh, a precious world is this ! 


. « » « What if night came and not he ? 
Something might mislead his feet. 

Does the moon rise late? Ah me! 
There are things that he might meet. 
Now the rain begins to beat : 


So it will be dark. The bell ? 
Some one some one loves is dead. 
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Were it he—— I cannot tell 
Half the fretful words I Said, 
Half the fretful tears I shed. 


Dead? And but to think of death ; 
Men might bring him through the gate: 
Lips that have not any breath, 
Eyes that stare—— And I must wait! 
Is it time, or is it late ? 


I was wrong, and wrong, and wrong ; 
I will tell him, oh, be sure ! 

If the heavens are builded strong, 
Love shall therein be secure ; 
Love like mine shall there endure. 





. . « « Listen, listen—that is he! 
I'll not speak to him, I say. 

If he choose to say to me, 
‘*T was all to blame to-day ; 
Sweet, forgive me,” why—I may ! 
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OSCULATION. 


“ Humid seal of soft affection, 
Tend’ rest pledge of future bliss, 
Dearest tie of young connection, 


Love’s first snowdrop—virgin kiss 


F there be a giddy vagrant abroad, corrupted in his 
time by evil communication, with some touch of 
virtue in his nature, and once the friend and com- 
panion of all the gentle deities that strewed the path 
of matrimony with flowers, may it not be attempted 
to recall him to the circle of his ancient friends? 
We know not but the force of example and timely 
admonitions may compass the conversion of that gay 
prodigal, the Kiss; and if his immediate recanta- 
tion be a blessing not to be expected, at least we are 
not precluded from venturing to put him upon reflec- 
tion, and awaken him to a useful sense of his dan- 
ger, by briefly calling to his mind the leading events 
of his past career. 

Kissing (for that is the every-day rendering of the 
high-sounding word “osculation,” which forms the 
title of this paper, and which is derived from a di- 
minutive of the Latin word ‘‘os,” the mouth, and 
therefore meaning a “little mouth,” illustrative of 
the puckered-up shape of that organ when bestowing 
or receiving a kiss) was an act of religion in ancient 
Rome. The nearest friend of a dying person per- 
formed the rite of receiving his soul by a kiss, sup- 
posing that it escaped through his lips at the mo- 
ment of expiration. Spenser, in his “ Pastoral Elegy 
on the Death of Sir Philip Sidney,” mentions it as a 
circumstance which renders the loss of his illustrious 
friend more to be lamented that 


“ None was nigh his eyelids up to close, 
And Aiss his lips.” 
A little after he introduces the lady, ‘‘the dearest 
love” of the deceased, weeping over him : 


“ She, with sweet kisses, sucked the wasting breath 
Out of his lips, like lilies pale and soft.” 


The sacredness of the kiss was inviolable among 
the Romans fora longtime. At length it was degrad- 
ed into a current form of salutation. Pliny ascribes 
the introduction of the custom to the degeneracy of 
the Roman ladies, who, in violation of the hereditary 
delicacy of the females of Rome, descended to the 
indulgence of wine. Kissing was resorted to by 
those gentle, “ good-easy”” husbands (who knew bet- 
ter than to risk the tumbling of the house about 
their ears) as the most effectual and courteous pro- 
cess to ascertain the quality of their wives’ stclen 
libations ; and Cato the Elder recommends the plan 
to the serious attention of all careful heads of fami- 
lies. The kiss was, in process of time, diffused gen- 
erally as a form of salutation in Rome, where men 
testified their regard and the warmth of their wel- 
come for each other chiefly by the number of their 
kisses. Among the early Romans the higher magis- 
trates gave their hands to be kissed; and, under the 
first emperors, the monarchs did the same. This, 
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however, was soon thought too familiar to be an act 
of true homage, so only the superior officers kissed 
the hands, while the inferior were forced to be con- 
tent with touching the royal robe. Sometimes the 
emperor kissed the mouth and eyes of those whom 
he wished signally to honor; but this was a very 
rare privilege, and persons whom he wished to dis- 
grace he kissed with marked coldness. Agricola 
complained that, when he returned from his victories 
over the Saxons, Domitian gave him a “ frigid kiss,” 
and left him otherwise unnoticed. In later times 
the Roman emperors exacted the same homage ac- 
corded to the gods, their subjects being required to 
kiss their feet, and still later to kiss even the ground 
before them. Diocletian was the first to demand 
this servile manner of salutation. Christianity, too, 
did not disdain to borrow of heathendom even such 
things as were opposed to its inner spirit and inten- 
tion. Thus, the popes required the baser laity to 
kiss their feet, and in 710 Pope Constantine I., on 
entering Constantinople, caused the Emperor Jus- 
tinian to kiss his foot. Valentine I. made the cus- 
tom permanent; and ever since 827 the laity has 
crouched and crawled up the steps of St. Peter's chair 
to kiss the toes of the great fetich enshrined thereon. 

Kissing the sovereign’s hands at court presenta- 
tions is also only a compromise beginning from the 
same foundations already mentioned. On levee and 
drawing-room days large numbers of privileged per- 
sons go through the ceremony of presentation to 
royalty, which nowadays consists of the announce- 
ment of the presentee’s name, his respectful obei- 
sance, and kissing the right hand of the sovereign. 
It is not a little amusing for an unconcerned or 
initiated spectator to watch the bearing of each indi- 
vidual as he or she approaches the royal presence. 
Intense nervousness appears to be the prevailing ten- 
dency, and this often produces very funny results. 
Some will approach the throne dais with their coun- 
tenances as pallid as though they were going to exe- 
cution, with trembling limbs and parched, quivering 
lips. Others, again, self-possessed up to a certain 
point, will all at once collapse, and, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, will do some oufré or absurd 
thing, and shuffle out of the charmed circle in a 
semi-unconscious state. We remember hearing of a 
certain provost or mayor of a Scotch burgh, who, on 
being presented at the court of St. James, got along 
swimmingly until it came to the decisive moment of 
kissing hands, when, partly from ignorance of what 
he ought to do, and partly from sheer gaucherie or 
awkwardness, he plumped down upon both knees, 
and, seizing the queen’s hand with both his own 
paws, mumbled it over as if it were something to eat ! 
No wonder that the chilling atmosphere of court 
etiquette thawed into a ripple of laughter, and the © 
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good-natured Victoria herself, we are told, could not 
maintain her gravity. 

When a Czar of Russia dies, his corpse is affec- 
tionately kissed, and the same custom is observed 
with the Jews. When a Jew is dying, his nearest 
relative kisses him, to receive his last breath—a cus- 
tom which, we have already shown, obtained among 
the ancient Romans; he is kissed, when dead, as a 
farewell, and again when carried to the grave. This 
custom, we learn from Scripture, was in vogue in the 
days of Jacob, whose corpse was affectionately kissed 
by Joseph. The precise meaning of the word “kiss- 
ing,” in the Hebrew tongue, is ‘‘ touching with the 
mouth.” The practice has always been a very essen- 
tial part of heathen religion —the statues of their 
innumerable divinities being always adored by kiss- 
ing. Indeed, the feet and knees of some of their 
images were quite worn away by the constant touch 
of worshiping lips, as is the case now with certain 
saints and shrines in Europe. When Demosthenes 
was a prisoner in the hands of Antipater, and was 
taken by his soldiers into the temple, the action of 
his raising his hand to his mouth in order to swallow 
the poison which he had prepared for the emergency 
was supposed by the attendant guards to be an act 
of adoration. We also read of the inhabitants of 
Cos, when they found Psyche asleep among the roses 
and butterflies, treating her as Venus by “ kissing 
her right hand.” Even at the present day Moham- 
medans kiss the ground in the direction of Mecca. 

Kissing was universally practised among the early 
Christians as a part of their religious rites. The 
first disciples kissed each other at their agafes or 
love-feasts, just as the initiated dia at the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, in token of brotherhood. In 397, 
however, notwithstanding St. Peter’s exhortation, the 
Council of Carthage forbade all religious kissing be- 
tween the sexes. Several later sects have at various 
times sought to bring back the institution of the kiss 
of peace ; but, though doubtless peculiarly edifying 
to the young folks, it has been found prudent and 
necessary to prohibit the use and continuance of 
the same, and to go back to less godly forms of salu- 
tation. It still lingers, however, both in the Greek 
and Roman Churches. In the former it is the univer- 
sal custom for all persons to kiss each other on Eas- 
ter-day. “Christ is risen!” they say, as they kiss 
each other on the cheek—great, hairy Russian mu- 
jiks, flat-faced peasant women, slim nobles and high- 
bred ladies, indiscriminately. Just before the com- 
munion, too, in the Romish Church, some kissing is 
done. The officiating priest kisses the altar, then 
embraces the deacon, saying, “ Pax tidi, frater, et 
ecclesia sancta Dei,” which is followed by other os- 
culatory exercises on the part of the subordinates. 

At the solemnization of matrimony among our- 
selves, it has for long been an established custom for 
the bride to be kissed at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony by both the groom and the officiating clergy- 
man—an appropriate and, generally, most satisfacto- 
ry termination of the marriage-rites. This is some- 
times followed by a good deal of promiscuous kissing 
among the relatives and familiar friends of the two 





contracting parties. Beyond this, we are not aware 
of “kissings” forming any part of our religious ob- 
servances at the present epoch. 

The Bible is full of kissing, and some passages 
where it is mentioned are replete with softness and 
tenderness, while others teem with treachery and 
revenge. Jacob’s interview with Rachel at the well 
—Joseph’s reception of his brethren—Moses meet- 
ing his father-in-law, Jethro—David’s kiss of peace 
to his erring son Absalom, and to his friend Jona- 
than—and the passionate kisses bestowed on our Sav- 
iour’s feet by the penitent Magdalene—are a few of 
the former class; while Jacob’s kiss, in which he 
robbed Esau of his birthright —Joab’s treacherous 
salute of Amasa before his murder of the latter—and 
that dreadful oNE of the traitor Judas—which has 
become the type of a//treachery—are some of the 
most remarkable in the last-named category. We 
could pursue our investigation ad infinitum were 
we to confine ourselves to the sacred volume, but 
enough has been said for our present purpose. 

The Roman code has defined with exquisite ac- 
curacy the nature, limits, incidents, etc., of the right 
of kissing ; although we do not find that this sort of 
property holds a place among the incorporeal heredi- 
taments of our own laws. The kiss had all the vir- 
tue of a bond, granted as a seal to the ceremony of 
betrothing ; and, if the husband-elect broke the en- 
gagement, repenting of what he had done, he sur- 
rendered a moiety of the presents received in the 
ceremony of betrothing, in consequence of the vio- 
lence done to the modesty of the lady by a kiss ! 

In much later times the kiss was esteemed to 
be a ceremony of particular obligation, as could be 
shown in a thousand instances. The gentle /uéia, 
in “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” after exchang- 
ing a ring with her lover, completes the contract by 
a kiss: 

“ Pll seal the bargain with a holy kiss.” 


The same lady seems to entertain a high estimate of 
the value of a kiss; for, in the throes of her re- 
morse, a little before, for having torn into fragments 
the love-letter of Proteus, she hits upon the follow- 
ing expedient : 
“*T’ll kiss each several paper for amends.” 
Not satisfied, however, with this act of compunction, 
and opining that a kiss is the “ sovereignest thing on 
earth for an inward bruise,” she thus apostrophizes 
her absent lover : 
“. ... My bosom, as a bed, 
Shall lodge thee till thy wound be thoroughly healed, 
And thus I search it with a sovereign kiss.” 

Nor ought we to be surprised at the veneration 
which has been universally allowed to the ceremony 
of kissing, when we remember the important func- 
tions, which devolve upon the lips in the economy 
of the human face. It is true they have not been 
thought worthy of a place in coats-of-armor, like the 
eyes, or raised to a level with the nose and ears, 
which have, ere now, been the objects of much costly 
decoration ; but they form that privileged feature 
which represents in their turn the three most enno- 
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bling gifts of our nature—prophecy, poetry, and elo- 
quence. The words, “his lips are touched with fire,” 
familiarly express the power of prophecy. 

It would be a useless piece of industry to collect 
here the thousand elaborate and ingenious things 
which poets, old and young, ancient and modern, 
have wrought into the description of a kiss. The 
choice of all the sweet-scented flowers, and the most 
approved juices, whether for their gratefulness to the 
taste or the smell, have been from time to time de- 
frauded of their exquisite properties in favor of some 
particular class of kisses, to which the following one, 
we suppose, belongs : 

“Tis every aromatic breeze, 
Wafted from Afric’s spicy trees ; 
’Tis honey from the osier hive, 
Which chemist bees, with care, derive 
From all the newly-opened flowers.’’ 


A humorous friend of our own used to be par- 
ticularly enthusiastic on the classic subject of oscula- 
tion, He declared that there were few ‘* sciences ” 
so difficult of acquisition. “ People,” said he, “‘ will 
kiss, yet not one in a hundred knows how to extract 
bliss from lovely lips any more than he knows how 
to make diamonds from charcoal.” He used to re- 
late his experience of a good-night’s kiss, imprinted 
on the lips of his immamorata, after having escorted 
her to and from a New England forfeit-party, where 
the poor girl, being the belle of the evening, had 
been kissed, and—as he expressed himself—“ slob- 
bered over by all and sundry ;” he declared that in 
that one chaste salute he could discriminate “ nine 
distinct and separate flavors”—namely, onions, to- 
bacco, peppermint, gin, lager-beer, brandy, checker- 
berry, musk, and camphor.” If his account was 
correct, it must have been a somewhat trying even- 
ing for his lady-love, if she was, as he described her 
to be, adelicate, sensitive, and amiable woman. This 
anecdote, though, is somewhat irrelevant. 

Kissing is, as may be supposed, of frequent occur- 
rence in Shakespeare, and generally in a contract- 
sealing sense. We find the expressions, ‘‘ Press my 
sign-manual on her ruby lips,” ‘‘ Seal it with a kiss,” 
etc. The motto on the scroll contained in Portia’s 
leaden casket, when opened and read by the lucky 
Bassanio, concludes with the suggestive lines : 

“ Turn you where your lady is, 
And claim her with a loving kiss ”— 
advice which the young and ardent lover is not slow 
to act upon, apparently : 


“ A gentle scroll.—Fair lady, by your leave ; 
I come by note, to give and to receive.” 


Othello, too, kisses Desdemona before he smothers 
her: 
“~~. When I have plucked the rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs must wither; I'll simell it on the tree.” 
Then there is Petruchio's kiss, whem he evidently 
meant there should be no mistake about it : 
“ . .. He took the bride about the neck 


And kissed her lips with such a clamorous smack, 
That, at the parting, all the church did echo.” 





Coriolanus, too, combined in his kiss such a world 
of passion in its fierceness and love : 


“ Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge.” 


One more of Shakespeare's ideal kisses, and we must 
leave him. Jariana’s exquisite song, which every 
one knows by heart, will be a fit conclusion to our 
quotations from the great poet : 
“ Take, oh! take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn, 
And those eyes the break of day— 
Lights that do mislead the morn ; 
But my kisses bring again, 
Bring again, 
Seals of love, but sealed in vain— 
Sealed in vain !”’ 

England, in Shakespeare’s time, had gone back 
sadly from the earlier days of reticence—as practised 
in olden times—when a man would as soon have 
thought of kissing his wife in his daughter’s presence 
as we would now think of performing the same grace 
in church. There is a curious extract in “ Notes and 
Queries ” bearing upon this point ; it is from Caven- 
dish’s ‘‘ Life of Wolsey,” and is the utterance of a 
Madame Cregin. ‘‘ ‘ Forasmuch,’ quoth she, ‘as ye 
be an Englishman, whose custom is in your coun- 
try to kiss all ladies and gentlewomen, without of- 
fense, and although it be not so here in this realm 
(France), yet will I be so bold as to kiss you, and so 
shall all my maids.’ By means whereof I kissed my 
lady and all her women.” But if the English stuck 
to the custom longer than other European nations, 
they owed it to them originally, for an old historian 
says: “* The pleasant practice of kissing was utterly 
unpractised and unknown in England till the fair 
Princess Rouix (Rowena), the daughter of King 
Hengist of Friesland, pressed the beaker with her 
lipkens, and saluted the amorous Vortigern with a 
husjin” (little kiss). The practice was particularly 
abhorrent to, and discouraged by, the Puritans, and 
John Bunyan anathematizes kissing in no measured 
terms, 

At the present day kissing is a common mode of 
salutation among even the men of many nations ; we 
may instance Germans, among whom it is no uncom- 
mon sight to find two great bearded and mustached 
giants kissing each other like a pair of turtle-doves. 
But the most pleasant, tender—but at the same 
time perplexing—salute, is that bestowed upon one 
by the women of Norway, who, after having put you 
to bed and tucked you up well between the sweet- 
smelling sheets, bend their fresh, fair faces, and kiss 
you honestly upon the beard, without a shadow even 
of shame or doubt. 

The respect and veneration paid to the fair sex 
formed always an essential ingredient in chivalry. 
This, we suppose, was derived from the customs of 
the primitive Germans, whose females are repre- 
sented to have been very high-spirited and virtuous, 
and to have exercised a considerable sway over the 
other sex. Whatever truth there may be in this 
statement, certain it is that a high spirit of gallantry 
forms the very essence of modern chivalry ; and, as 
a proof of this, we have only to refer to the classifi- 
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cation of a knight’s duty, to fear God and love the 
ladies, to perceive how necessary female adoration is 
to the very existence of this order. This principle 
of female adoration, so prominently displayed in 
every aspect of chivalry, extended its influence to 
the laws of the times, for we find James II. of Ar- 
agon ordering in-this manner: “ We will that every 
man, whether knight or no, who shall be company 
with a lady, pass safe and unmolested, unless he be 
guilty of murder.” And Louis II., Duke of Bourbon, 
instituting the order of the Golden Shield, enjoins 
his knights to honor, above all, the ladies, and not 
permit any one to slander them. “ Because,” adds 
he, “from them, after God, comes all the honor that 
man can acquire.” Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, it is only natural to find the kiss playing a very 
important part in chivalry ; and, at the joust or tour- 
nament, a victorious knight considered his wounds 
and bruises amply compensated for by the privilege 
of kissing the dainty hand of the Queen of Love and 
Beauty. : 

So much, however, for court-kissing, and kissing 
historically considered. We must bring our examina- 
tion of these staid formalities to a conclusion, and 
proceed to consider our subject under other, more 
natural and more spontaneous conditions. 

A mother’s kiss! What can be more beautiful 
and more holy than a mother’s love—what more 
thrilling and more impressive than a mother’s kiss? 
How pure and how unselfish is her affection, with 
what ecstasy does she clasp her first darling babe to 


her bosom, with what pride does she gaze on its 
dreaming beauty, with what passionate eagerness 
does she al! but smother her little one with her lov- 


ing kisses! But when, from her fond arms, her 
cherished one is torn, yet warm with her last em- 
brace, her last kiss, and placed beneath the cold sod, 
which hides it forever from her sight, then does it 
not seem as if her very life would go with it? Moth- 
er’s “last kiss” has been the charm which has kept 
many a schoolboy in the right part, when he had got 
over all other home influences. Tom Brown, en route 
for Rugby, made a bargain with his father before 
starting that he was not to be subjected to the indig- 
nity of a paternal kiss ; not so, however, with his 
mother, whose last kiss all the racket of public- 
school life could never efface from his memory and 
heart. ‘‘ Mother’s last kiss” has proved the salva- 
tion of many a man, although its influence has slum- 
bered and not made itself felt until years after it had 
been imprinted on his lips—lips which had citen 
since then been sullied and defiled with blasphemy 
and obscenity. But it makes itself felt ow ; and as 
it burns on his guilty mouth, he forms good resolu- 
tions, goes back to good habits, long ago abandoned, 
and he becomes, by God’s help, a man once more. 
“A mother’s kiss !”—ay, though friends forsake, and 
shame brands thy brow, mother will cling to you, her 
arms are ever ready to receive you. The memory of 
a mother’s love and kindness, her last fond kiss, will 
warm and thrill with pure enjoyment, as some inci- 
dent of the past awakes within us the soft tones of 
her dear voice, long since, perhaps, stilled forever— 





the memory of that kiss will continue with us till 
life’s pilgrimage is done. 

The kiss of forgiveness, the kiss of peace, is an- 
other of the contract -sealing phases of osculation 
already referred to, and a very beautiful and touch- 
ing phase it is. Husband and wife, perchance, have 
a dispute; hasty temper, an inconsiderate word or 
look, perhaps, has spread a cloud over home happi- 
ness ; but only for a brief period. ‘“ I’m so sorry!” 
from one or other, and then the magic symbol or seal 
of forgiveness, of peace—the kiss—and darkness flies 
away. We saw a brother and sister once, seated 
together side by side in school. In a moment of 
thoughtless passion the little fellow struck his sister. 
She was provoked, and raised her hand to return 
the blow. Her face showed the rage working within, 
and her clinched hand was aimed at her brother, when 
her teacher caught her eye. ‘Stop, my dear,” said 
he ; ‘‘ you had better kiss your brother than strike 
him!” The look and the word reached her heart. 
Her hand dropped. She threw her arms about her 
brother’s neck and kissed him. The boy was moved. 
He could have stood against the blow, but he could 
not withstand a sister’s kiss ! 

What a hard and bitter thing it is to part—to 
part, not knowing that you shall ever meet again! 
And who can snow when the “ Good-by” sounds 
that he shall ever speak another welcome to that 
friend? There is always an undertone of sadness in 
those two words, “‘Good-by.” “Good-by,” you say, 
and hold still tighter the hand in your clasp—you 
cling to him that is going, yet does not go. ‘‘ Good- 
by” is repeated again and again, and every time the 
pain gets harder and harder to bear. And yet you 
cling tohim. “ Not yet, not yet!” you plead. “O 
father !—O mother !—O friend! not yet!” and, if 
it be lover or husband, still more imploring is the 
prayer, “ Not yet, not yet!” and he answers, haply, 
“ Not just yet!” but what does it avail? He must 
go, and you must see him no more, till—oh ! you do 
not know when—perhaps never. You have him 
now, you are in his arms, you clasp his neck, you 
hold his hands, you look into his eyes, you hear his 
voice—he is with you close, close—his real presence, 
you feel his heart beat, you feel his breath, you hold 
him fast, fast, as if you could keep him with you for- 
ever! The clock strikes: there must be no more 
lingering—you know that as well as he ; but, oh! if 
you unclasp him 4e will go, and you try to cling with 
double strength! One last embrace, close, and still 
closer, and one last, long, lingering, burning kiss— 
lips glued to lips! He parts your hands, he puts 
you from him, he rushes out, and disappears ; you 
sink down and cover your face—you know not 
whether you are in sunshine or darkness, nor do you 
care. All that is left is that last kiss which burns 
upon your lips, and whic!: you will feel there hours, 
days, ay, years after, and which you must feel until 
you have both dropped the body and gone whence 
none return ! 

The lover’s kiss! Our readers have long ago an- 
ticipated this, and suppose most likely that we have 
kept it for a bonne bouche. Alas! eternity is too 
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short, and stationery too scarce, to give more than 
a superficial glance at the thousand-and-one phases 
of “the humid kiss of fond affection.” You, read- 
er, remember that frst time you interchanged the 
love-kindled and love-kindling, common, yet myste- 
rious, salute! Perhaps it may have been “at the 
gate,” behind the door or curtain, in the balcony or 
veranda ; perhaps it was in the cars, when an op- 
portune tunnel had to be traversed ; more romantic 
still, it may have been in a bower of roses or honey- 
suckles, or in the leafy glade, far from the ken of 
human eye. Lastly, and under not the least excit- 
ing circumstances, it might have been during a 
sleigh-ride. Well, no matter where it was, the sen- 
sation, we feel sure, was delightful in the extreme. 
Another fact, too, is undeniable, that a repetition of 
the same is always quite as charming as the first ex- 
perience. One may get too much of many other 
good things, but not of kissing. It is simple, yet 
excellent. One experienced writer (we forget who) 
has given us some capital advice as to the practice 
of kissing. ‘‘ Don’t,” says he, “kiss all over, as 
grasshoppers walk. Don’t kiss everybody, including 
nasty little dogs, male and female. Don’t sit down 
to it. Stand up. You need not be afixious to get 
in a crowd. Two persons are plenty to corner and 
catch a kiss. More persons spoil the sport. Stand 
firm. It won't hurt after you’re used to it. Don’t 
be ina hurry. Providence will give you strength for 
the ordeal. Don’t jab down on a beautiful mouth as 
if spearing for frogs. Don’t grab and yank the lady 
as if she was a struggling colt. Don’t muss her hair, 
scrunch down her collar, bite her cheeks, squizzle her 
rich ribbons, and leave her mussed and rumpled. 
Take good aim—the lips meet, the eyes close, the 
heart opens, heaven itself opens before you, and—the 
art of kissing is learned.” Thus far to the initiated. 
To those whose experience is limited, or to whom 
kissing is as a sealed book, we have only to say that 
they have no idea of the treat, the solid bliss, in 
store for them ; and, for encouragement, let us add 
that the good time is sure to come. 

Among other quaint customs, wherein kissing is 
involved, is the surprisal of any person asleep by one 
of the opposite sex. In such a situation the drowsy 
party may be kissed with impunity, and must, in ad- 
dition, pay the saluting party the forfeit of a pair of 
gloves. St. Valentine has also a good deal of kissing 
to answer for. The osculatory customs of this holi- 
‘day are capitally and graphically illustrated by Sir 
Walter Scott, in the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” where 
the heroine kisses her stalwart beau, Harry o’ the 
Wynd, on St. Valentine’s morning, and they after- 
ward exchange their betrothal gifts, prepared on 
such occasions with much forethought and circum- 
spection as to their suitability and appropriate- 
ness. 

The knightly oath consisted of kissing the sword- 
hilt—the pommel or guard being a crossbar, and 
thus forming a sacred emblem in a twofold sense : its 
cruciform shape, and the fact of the sword’s being 
itself invariably looked upon as a symbol of knight- 
ly faith. “By my good sword,” was the oath, fol- 





lowed by a pressure of the lips to the centre of the 
cross-shaped handle. 

A kiss has proved practically useful, ere this, in 
more instances than one, besides being merely a 
symbol or token of affection and respectful familiar- 
ity. There is a romantic story of the great Irish 
rebellion, in which an imprisoned patriot, under sen- 
tence of death, was enabled to make his escape, the 
plan of operations being conveyed to him in a billet 
carried to him by his sweetheart in her mouth, and 
passed to him by the medium of a kiss through the 
iron grating of his dungeon, before the faces of the 
government sentinels, placed there to intercept any 
improper communication. This story has been in- 
troduced to the public by Mr. Dion Boucicault, the 
indefatigable playwright, in his great sensational 
drama of ‘‘ Arrah-na-Pogue ” (which means, literally, 
“ Arrah of the Kiss”). 

The death-bed kiss might be illustrated profusely. 
Lord Nelson, when dying on board his flag-ship in 
the moment of victory off Trafalgar, took his leave 
of his faithful friend Hardy by kissing him. ‘“ Kiss 
me, Hardy!” he said, and these were his last words. 
His friend pressed his lips to those of his brave com- 
mander and friend, and the hero’s spirit passed away. 
Sir Walter Scott’s farewell to Lockhart was similar 
to Nelson’s end, his last words being, as he kissed 
Lockhart affectionately, “‘ Be good, my dear — be 
good !” 

It is no unfavorable step toward the acquisition 
of better habits in future that the kiss has been 
emancipated from the iron dominion of the law. 
The gallant, gay creation of France has done this for 
the world ; but, as it will be the case in revolutions 
of all kinds, the advantage of the change has been 
hurt by some abuses, The ingenious Montaigne, 
indeed, deeply deplores the diffusion of the spirit of 
kissing in France, because he thinks the prevalence 
of that custom takes away from the grace and favor 
of a kiss, and complains of the hard fate to which 
ladies are exposed in being obliged to lend their lips 
to every one with the appearance of a gentleman. 
“ As for our parts,” he adds, ‘‘ we are no gainers by 
it, for, taking the sex in general, for three pretty 
girls one must kiss fifty ugly ones, and to a squeam- 
ish stomach like mine a bad kiss will not compen- 
sate for a good one.” The last instance in which the 
kiss formed the subject of serious regulation belongs 
to a barbarous people. The Empress Catharine of 
Russia instituted assemblies of men and women to 
promote the cultivation of polite manners, Among 
the rules for maintaining the decency of those assem- 
blies, she directed that “no gentleman should force 
a kiss from or strike a woman in the assembly, under 
pain of exclusion.” Under the notorious “ blue-laws ” 
of Connecticut, no woman was allowed to kiss even 
her child on the Sabbath or fasting-day, under heavy 
penalties ; and it was only a short time ago that we 
read of a Western magistrate imposing a heavy fine, 
and a term of incarceration as well, upon some un- 
fortunate fellow who had been unable to withstand 
the temptation of kissing a pretty girl—his travel- 
ing-companion on the cars—but whose modesty and 
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sense of propriety had received a serious shock in 
consequence of the unlooked-for and, in her case, 
unwelcome salute of her fellow-passenger. 

It is not considered @ /a mode for a lady to bestow 
akiss upon one of the rougher sex, except in leap- 
year, when, according to theory, if not to the uses 
of strict etiquette and propriety, we are told it is 
excusable. Our fair friends; however, with few ex- 
ceptions, are not by any means without partiality for 
this method of salutation ; and we have heard young 
gentlemen, loud in their complaints about the tanta- 
lizing practice of ladies kissing babies and one an- 
other in the presence of gentlemen, who long them- 
selves to be so favored. It is Moore, we think, who 
sings thus : 





“* T never give a kiss,’ says Prue, 
* To naughty man, for I abhor it.” 
She will not give a kiss, “tis true— 
She'll sake one, though, and thank you for it !* 


The only animal that knows Aow to kiss is man. 
Dogs lick their masters and bears their ragged cubs, 
cats their kittens, while donkeys and the Esquimaux 
rub noses, cows and horses fondle each others’ necks 
and heads ; love-birds, pigeons, and other birds, nes- 
tle together, and have methods of their own of show- 
ing affection peculiar to each, but none of these 
creatures kiss. Even low-class savages do not kiss 
like civilized men ; so that we may take this habit 
and function to be actual evidence of intellect and 
civilization, which is a pleasant idea at any rate. 
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OT far to the south of the river Tweed, there 

lies on the coast of Northumberland the little 
village of Bamborough, overshadowed by its lordly 
castle, which, built on the summit of the cliffs that 
here skirt the shore, to the east looks down upon 
low-lying Holy Island with its legends and myste- 
ries, and far away over the restless waters of the Ger- 
man Ocean, and westward commands a wide pros- 
pect of level country, bounded by the faint blue 
outlines of the Cheviots. Along the coast to the 
south of Bamborough the rocks cease, and their place 


is supplied by vast mounds of sand, glistening so in 
the summer sun that the eye is pained by the inten- 
sity of the brightness, and gladly turns for relief to 
the dark shadows of blue and green that melt and 


interchange upon the sea. The sandy cliffs and 
hollows rise gnd fall—now quite barren, now clothed 
with the rich, rank vegetation of the shore—until, 
after a walk of some six miles, we come to the little 
port of North Sunderland, its streets pervaded by 
“an ancient and a fish-like smell,” which leaves no 
doubt with regard to the character and occupation 
of its inhabitants. Just half-way between Bambor- 
ough and North Sunderland, we have passed unno- 
ticed a place known by the name of Monkshouse, 
directly opposite which, black and gloomy even in 
the most cheerful weather, lie the Farne Islands, 
the nearest of the group being about three miles out 
to sea. 

We passed Monkshouse unnoticed, and, so far 
from complaining of this, it ought certainly to feel 
gratified at being introduced even as an after- 
thought, for it consists of but one house and the 
inhabitants thereof. As a house, however, it is by 
no means to be despised, being one of the roomiest 
I ever saw. In shape it is peculiar, for it is built in 
the form of three sides of a square, one of these 
sides being appropriated to the use of horses, cows, 
and pigs, the second consisting of dairies and kitch- 
ens, and the remaining portion of the house form- 
ing a very comfortable abode for the master and his 
not inconsiderable family. The name of the family 
is Patterson. 





Here it was that my friend Jack Woodlow and 
I determined to spend a month of our vacation the 
last summer but one. We were both lovers of soli- 
tude, and both possessed with a confirmed detesta- 
tion of fashionable watering-places ; so, hearing by 
chance of Monkshouse from one who had passed by 
it when on a pedestrian trip, and concluding that 
here, at all events, we should be able to drink our 
fill of that peace and quietness we both desired, we 
took the liberty of writing to Mr. Patterson, and 
before long received a reply, informing us that he 
would have great pleasure in affording us accom- 
modation for any period we might desire—such, 
at least, after a very little less labor than we should 
have employed in deciphering a Greek palimpsest, 
we concluded to be the tenor of his letter, The 
following week found us thoroughly domesticated in 
our new abode. 

But, first of all, I must describe my friend Jack. 
To me he was always a most interesting subject of 
observation, and, if I fail to make him such likewise 
to the reader, the fault lies in my description, not in 
Jack himself. His personal appearance, as far as 
natural features went, was commonplace ; his tall, 
well-developed frame, brown, freckled countenance, 
and abundant beard and mustache, having in them- 
selves nothing either attractive or repulsive. His 
dress, however, was rather more likely to attract the 
observation of strangers, incesmuch as it had never 
obtained for one moment the observation of the per- 
son who wore it. I am afraid some would have 
called Jack a slovenly fellow, but none could deny 
that his slovenliness produced a picturesque result. 
Collars he eschewed, and his waistcoat was, as a 
rule, open all but the lowest button ; while his other 
garments were, as a rule, most anomalous in color 
and pattern. A large blue necktie and a straw hat 
with an enormous brim completed his attire. Need 
it be said that Jack was an artist? 

If his outward appearance was striking and pe- 
culiar, much more so was the man himself—his genu- 
ine character, into which none but his most intimate 
friends ever acquired a glimpse. His words were 
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few, but always to the point ; he never expressed an 
opinion, even on the most trifling topic, till after ma- 
ture deliberation. I have known him, in a London 
restaurant, keep a waiter standing by him for well- 
nigh a quarter of an hour, while he leisurely con- 
sulted the bill-of-fare and carefully pondered his 
choice of the edibles before him, and the result of 
his cerebration would be at length expressed with 
the utmost gravity and preciseness. Much of his 
taciturnity must, I think, have been acquired in the 
silent hours of his studio-work; for I had known 
him as a boy, and then he was characterized by no 
lack of impulsiveness. Part of it, too, together 
with a slight tendency to gloominess at times, was, I 
believe, owing to the hard-heartedness of a fair pupil 
to whom he had once given lessons in painting, les- 
sons which eventually cost him, poor fellow, far more 
than what he received in compensation. But, put- 
ting aside such little peculiarities, Jack was blessed 
with a nature whose kindliness and tenderness I 
have never seen surpassed ; and, in matters connect- 
ed with his profession, he was, without doubt, a 
genius. He had brought with him to Monkshouse 
vast quantities of sketch-books and canvases, and 
affirmed in his dry manner that he meant to carry 
away with him the whole of the north of Nor- 
thumberland, and no inconsiderable part of the Ger- 
man Ocean ! 

Our first days were occupied in explorations 
along the shore and inland. We paid special atten- 
tion to Bamborough, and made many painful tramps 
thither over the glistening, scorching sand, which 
gave way so much beneath us that it was difficult to 
make any progress. We always preferred this way, 
however, to the regular road, for we loved to be 
close to the roar and flash of the long lines of 
breakers, and to inhale the fresh, sweet breath of 
the newly-cast-up sea-weed. The village of Bam- 
borough itself was delightful ; the broad, tile-paved 
streets hardly ever disturbed by vehicles, and echo- 
ing to the footsteps of the rare passers-by. There, 
on these still summer evenings, the air cooled by the 
breeze just trembling from the sea, no sound save 
the distant boom of a wave as it broke upon the 
sand and rolled off along the shore into silence, 
it seemed like living in a dream of medizeval times ; 
and it would hardly have surprised us to see the 
gates of the old castle open, and a stream of knights 
issue forth, armed and equipped for border warfare. 

The castle, as I have said, is built on the summit 
of the cliffs. On the side facing the village, the 
walls rise to a great height, and are built close up to 
the edge of a wall of rock which rises sheer some 
fifty feet from the road, so that it is hard to distin- 
guish where the natural rock ends and the artificial 
building begins. A narrow path leads up to the 
entrance on the west side, and, after passing through 
the walls, which we see to be at least ten feet thick 
in this place, we find ourselves in the castle-court. 
This, on the east side, overlooks the sea, and bend- 
ing over the parapet we hear it roaring and tum- 
bling in the caverns and fissures far below. The 
castle is still kept fortified, and the court is surround- 
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ed with piles of cannon-balls. Here, too, is one old 
cannon which an inscription asserts to have been 
taken from the Spanish Armada. 

Leaving the castle by the north gate, we descend 
once more to the village, and stroll into the little 
churchyard. Here not only do the “rude forefa- 
thers of the hamlet” sleep, but one tomb at least is 
of interest to al] visitors. This is the tomb of 
Grace Darling, the heroine of the lighthouse on 
the Farne Islands, of which I shall speak presently. 
Beneath a stone canopy lies a full-length figure of 
the maiden, and beside her rests the oar which, 
though a woman, she knew so well how to use when, 
in the fiercest storm, she toiled to reach the perish- 
ing sailors. Sad are the thoughts awakened by the 
gravestones around ; so many cover those who have 
lost their lives at sea, and been with difficulty recov- 
ered by their friends, to whom it 

“ .... Sweeter seems 
To rest beneath the clover-sod 
That takes the sunshine and the rains,” 


than that the hands of those they loved so dearly 
“* Should toss with tangle and with shells.” 


Here is one monument to all who perished in the 
wreck of a great ship called the Forfarshire, a por- 
tion of the main-mast ,of which, by-the-by, our 
friend Patterson had secured and placed as a pillar 
to support the ceiling of one of his rooms, where it 
still stands. Bamborough does not always dream in 
the rich glow of the summer sun, lulled by the sub- 
dued melody of the lazy breakers, The winter 
comes, and with it blackening skies and bounding 
billows. The sea roars dreadfully in the clefts and 
caverns below the castle, and the wives and mothers 
of Bamborough close fast their doors and windows 
against the driving sleet, and long for the morning. 

We had been at Monkshouse nearly a fortnight 
when, one morning, as we sat at breakfast (Jack was 
engaged in disposing of a great number of poached 
sea - gulls’-eggs—capital eating, though somewhat 
fishy), a thought struck me as I turned to look out 
of the window on to the sea, 

“We haven't been out to the Farne Islands yet, 
Jack ; when are we going?” 

Jack ate at least three gulls’-eggs before he re- 
plied. 

** Wait a day or two,” he said, at length. 

“ Why wait?” 

‘* My father and sister will be here then.” 

“Your father and sister? Why—why, you never 
said they were coming.” 

** Ah, I think I forgot to tell you,” he replied. 
**I asked them to come, and the letter I had the 
other morning said they’d be here next Wednesday.” 

And Jack continued to dispose of gulls’-eggs. 

I was utterly astonished at the intelligence. Jack 
I had long known, but had never seen any of his 
relatives. Indeed, this was the first time that I 
heard he had a sister. Jack’s sister! Goodness gra- 
cious ! I thought, what sort of a girl could she be! 
There was something so novel in the idea of a fe- 
male counterpart to Jack that I with difficulty re- 
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frained from bursting out laughing. I knew that it 
would be little use questioning Jack about her; and, 
indeed, it would hardly have been proper; so I sat 
in silence, and admired my friend’s capacity for em- 
bryo sea-gulls. At length Jack looked up at me. 

** You don’t eat,” he remarked. 

“thank you ; I’ve finished some time since.” 

‘*But these eggs are so capital! Try another. 
My dear fellow, all my life it has been a point of 
complaint with me that the egg, which is far away 
the best eatable we have, should be so absurdly small 
as to require you to eat at least a dozen before you 
can begin to appreciate the flavor. Now here we 
have something like an egg! Who would in future 
eat' the egg of a wretched barn-door fowl when he 
could enjoy the deposit of this noble bird, twice as 
large and three times as—highly flavored? Pshaw!” 

I looked at Jack in amazement. I had never 
heard him wax so eloquent, and I hailed it as anoth- 
er sign of the healthy influence of this bracing north- 
ern air. I made no reply, fearing to offend my 
friend’s sensibilities, and Jack continued his break- 
fast in silence. These eggs might be double the size 
of those of hens, but I could not see that this pro- 
duced any sensible diminution in the number con- 
sumed. 

The next day but one.was that on which Jack’s 
relatives were to arrive. I passed the interval in a 
state that almost amounted to nervous excitement, so 
much was my curiosity aroused with regard to Miss 
Woodlow. I imagined all sorts of dreadful images, 
the least frightful being a tall, plain woman, with 
At last 
the daycame. The nearest railway-station was eight 
miles distant, and our visitors were to be driven over 
by our friend Patterson. The hour for their arrival 
approached. Jack had gone out alone that morning, 
and had not yet returned. I was nervously appre- 
hensive that he might not be back in time, and that 
I might have to receive the new-comers alone ; and, 
indeed, so it proved. I was sitting in our little room 
looking out over the sea, when I heard a vehicle 
drive up. Then I could hear Patterson’s loud voice 
giving some orders about the horse, and then a light 
foot on the stairs, and the sweetest, clearest, merriest 
laugh I ever heard in my life. I rose in an agony 
of expectation, the steps drew nearer, the door 
opened, and a voice exclaimed: “Jack! You here?” 

Was it possible that I saw before me Miss Wood- 
low, Jack’s sister? If my mind had been occupied 
for the last two days in an attempt to picture the 
most charming girl the earth ever produced I should, 
in all probability, have succeeded just as ill in my 
preconceived idea of Jack’s sister as I had done in 
imagining everything that was dreadful ; and yet 
there could be no doubt of it—the young lady who 
now entered the room seemed to me the sweetest 
creature imaginable. Instead of being tall, she was 
rather short, but of exquisite proportions ; her cheeks 
bloomed with the most delicate hue of life and 
health ; her lips were slightly parted in a smile, and 
looked like a rose-bud just bursting into the full 
flower ; and her eyes—oh, no; Heaven forbid that 
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spectacles should have covered those glancing, bright- 
blue wells of laughter ! 

For a moment I stood incapable of utterance. 
At length I saw that it was absolutely necessary to 
speak. 

““M—Miss Woodlow, I presume? Unfortunate- 
ly, your brother went out this morning, and has not 
returned yet. I suppose I must introduce myself—” 

‘** Oh, dear, there’s not the least necessity for in- 
troduction! Mr. Graham is far too well known to 
me from Jack’s descriptions to allow me to doubt. 
And, besides, I fancy the number of gentlemen in 
this neighborhood is not so great as to occasion much 
confusion to a visitor.” 

The tone in which this was said was so ravishing 
that I thought to myself our paradise had now gained 
the one appropriate object it had before lacked— 
namely, an angel. For five minutes we tlked—that 
is to say, Miss Woodlow talked and I listened ; for, 
indeed, I was incapable of rational conversation, and 
at the end of that time the door once more opened 
and in walked Mr. Woodlow, senior. This time I 
was not to be so much surprised; the tall, grave- 
looking man before me made a very characteristic fa- 
ther to Jack. 

‘* Papa dear, I must introduce you to Mr, Gra- 
ham. That stupid Jack is out, of course, and no one 
knows when he may return. A nice man he is to 
have affectionate relatives !” 

Mr. Woodlow and I shook hands, and exchanged 
appropriate greetings. There was a heartiness in his 
grip that predisposed me to like him before he had 
opened his lips, and when he spoke his tone was very 
similar to Jack’s; it had the ring of pleasantness 
and good-nature about it. 

“ Jack out, is he? Sketching, I suppose. Could 
we go together and find him, think you?” 

I replied that I thought we could, and we set out 
at once, Fanny (as I heard her father call her) lean- 
ing on the old gentleman's arm, and behaving with 
almost childish delight. I led them first of all toa 
point whence we could get a good view at once of 
sea and land. Mr. Woodlow was visibly delighted, 
but for some time remained silent. 

‘* By Jove!” he at last exclaimed, “this is grand! 
This is glorious! Just what I like!” 

And, indeed, the scene was grand and glorious. 
The sun was setting, but still remained considerably 
above the horizon, and far away the Cheviots were 
intensely blue against the ever-deepening purple of 
the sky. Above our heads and away over the sea 
were scattered masses of golden clouds, and all else 
was still blue, save where it melted into the brighter 
tints gathering around the west. The tide was slow- 
ly receding, and the music of the waves was scarcely 
heard as they broke in colored foam upon the long 
stretches of moist sand which reflected the hues of 
sunset. 

Passing on, we soon came upon our friend Jack, 
seated at an easel which he had himself made, bliss- 
fully unconscious of the progress of time. I was cu- 
rious to see the meeting between father and son, and 
it quite fulfilled my expectations. Jack was smoking, 
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and Mr. Woodlow had himself taken the opportunity 
of, our halt to fill and light his pipe. Jack heard us 
approaching, and turned round, but with no more 
eagerness than if we had all been living together for 
some weeks. Putting down his palette and brushes, 
he advanced to his father and shook hands, Neither 
spoke a word; neither removed his pipe from 
his mouth. Fanny was by no means so stoical. 
She had not seen her brother for more than a year, 
and, running up to him, she threw her arms round 
his neck. Jack, with an air of protest, drew his pipe 
from between his lips and consented: to be saluted. 
How I envied the unappreciative rascal ! 

‘And so, sir,” exclaimed Fanny, “this is how 
you receive invited guests? I declare it’s shameful ! 
If Mr. Graham hadn't been polite enough to stay at 
home to burden himself with our reception, I don’t 
know whaf we should have done.” 

I muttered something unintelligible ; Jack smiled 
grimly ; and we relapsed into silence, which, how- 
ever, was soon broken by Fanny, who had been ex- 
amining Jack’s paintings. She asked all manner of 
questions, and treated Jack most unmercifully for his 
deliberate manner of answering. So much time was 
spent in this conversation that it was now growing 
quite dark, a fact of which no one seemed conscious 
till Mr. Woodlow, who had just finished his second 
pipe, rose from his seat on the sand, and apprised us 
of it. Jack hastily packed up his traps, and we re- 
turned to the farm-house, where we found a repast 
awaiting us, in the course of which Miss Fanny 
grievously offended her brother by refusing to par- 
take of his favorite dish of gulls’-eggs. We retired 
early (no one in Monkshouse was ever up after nine 
o'clock); and, whether it was chiefly owing to my 
recent excitement, or to a very hearty supper, I know 
not, but I passed a most uneasy night. One thing 
there could be no doubt about : Miss Woodlow was 
the subject of my dreams; but, by sometimes ap- 
pearing to me in her own charming person, some- 
times in the dreadful image I had myself conjured 
up, she so confused me that I kept constantly wak- 
ing up in the most grievous trouble and perplex- 
ity. 

From that day forth Monkshouse was a different 
place. Whereas previously all had been quietness 
and dreaminess from morning to night, there was 
now nothing but noisy merriment and laughter. The 
presence of Fanny seemed to infuse unwonted life 
into the good people of the house: the servants 
went about singing, incipient courtships between the 
young men and girls ripened into marriage-engage- 
ments, old Patterson himself declared that ‘‘he 
hadna kenn’d there was sic a canny young leddy in 
the warld.” Little by little Mr. Woodlow threw off 
the shadow of business cares, and developed an al- 
most boisterous rejuvenescence ; Jack, too, had far 
more to say for himself than on former occasions. 
As for myself, I was the only one who seemed to be 
the worse for the change. I grew subject to fits of 
melancholy, solitary rambles, and the like; of the 
mysterious cause of all which I can, of course, only 
form uncertain conjectures : so, without presuming to 


dictate to the reader, I shall leave him to form his 
own. 

So many points of interest had to be examined 
inland and along the coast, that it was a good fort- 
night, and the utmost limit of our vacation was al- 
ready drawing nigh, when we began to make plans 
for carrying out our great purpose—a visit to the 
Farne Islands. The first thing to be done was to 
secure a suitable fishing-smack, and, as Mr. Patter- 
son informed us, the proper person to apply to was 
his son, who lived at North Sunderland, and owned 
a large number of boats, in which he occasionally 
carried parties over to the islands. To Mr. Robert 
Patterson we accordingly went, and it was arranged 
that on the following morning he should be on the 
shore at Monkshouse with a boat. 

The morning rose in a thick mist, which, how- 
ever, rapidly cleared away, and left heaven and earth 
free to rejoice in the light and heat of the summer 
sun. After a hearty breakfast, during which Fanny, 
for at least the fiftieth time, persistently refused poor 
Jack’s solicitations in behalf of gulls’-eggs, we issued 
forth, and embarked on the fishing-smack. Several 
large stones were put in by way of ballast, the single 
brown sail was hoisted, and we were soon fast ap- 
proaching the nearest island. As there was nothing 
to be seen thereon but a lighthouse, we passed it by, 
and proceeded to the next. While sailing between 
these two islands, we were surprised to observe a 
seal’s head emerge close behind the boat. The ani- 
mal shook the water from its eyes, and regarded us 
for a time with a look partly of curiosity, partly of 
benevolence ; then ducked, then emerged once more, 
till at length we drove upon the little, sandy beach 
of the second island, and the seal, after a farewell 
flap, disappeared, and was seen no more. 

On our way we had been made acquainted, by 
Mr. Patterson, with a curious fact in natural history, 
viz., that each one of the islands was appropriated 
and held exclusively by a distinct species of bird. 
This we found to be a fact. The island we had just 
landed upon was sacred to the cormorant. No soon- 
er had we landed than we observed the cormorants, 
black as night, sitting upright in their nests, in long, 
parallel rows. At the sight of their visitors they 
rose em ‘masse into the air, positively darkening it 
with their numbers, and filling it with their piercing 
cries. We drew near to the nests, and found that 
they consisted of piles of sea-weed some three feet 
high in a hollow, on the top of which the birds had 
deposited their three long, white eggs. 

“ Now, Jack, my dear boy,” cried Mr. Wood- 
low, “‘here’s achance. Fill your pockets with cor- 
morants’-eggs. The flavor will be superb.” 

“Oh, yes, Jack, do by all means,” said Fanny. 
“But I beg that you will make use of a different 
room from ours when you wish to eat them.” 

“Bah!” went on Mr. Woodlow, “the stench is 
really unbearable. Deliver us !—Come, Graham !— 
Here, Fanny, let us get back to the boat, and inhale 
a whiff of fresh sea-air. Bah!” 

To tell the truth, the atmosphere of the island 
was strongly odoriferous. The solid rock was cov- 
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ered to a depth of some feet with remnants of the fish 
caught and partially devoured by these birds, who 
are blest above all creatures with an unfailing appe- 
tite. I was not sorry myself to leave the island, but 
Jack was highly aggrieved at the aspersions made 
upon his taste. 

‘¢ My dear sir,” he said, somewhat indignantly, 
“what's the good of eating food with no distinctive 
flavor? One might as well be devoid of taste. If 
we eat merely to support our existence, we lose one 
of those points which distinguish us from the beasts 
that perish. I maintain that the higher the flavor 
the finer the food, so long as it is not absolutely 
rank.” 

He would doubtless have added much more, for 
he had, in a great degree, got the better of his taci- 
turnity, when all at once a sudden shift in the sail 
obliged him to duck down into the bottom of the 
boat, and, at the same time, occasioned the loss of 
his hat, that went floating down the current, which 
here was strong, to be sport for winds, waves, and 
cormorants. Jack was too much of a philosopher to 
repine at the loss of temporal blessings, so he coolly 
drew a large silk handkerchief from his pocket, and 
tied it over his head, manfully indifferent to the open 
laughter of his father and Fanny, and the broad 
grins of the boatmen. 

The next island at which we touched was one 
consecrated to the use of various kinds of gulls—the 
great black-backed gull, the lesser black-backed gull, 
and many other doubtless worthy families. Here 
Jack could no longer resist the opportunity ; he filled 


his pockets with eggs, and rejoiced in the prospect 


of future feasts. But his joy was short-lived. We 
had all seen as much as we cared to see, and were re- 
turning to the boat, when Jack slipped on a piece of 
sea-weed, and abruptly sat down on the rock. At 
the same time was heard an ominous cracking, as of 
egg-shells. He rapidly put his hand into his pocket, 
and when he withdrew it the doleful look upon his 
countenance was quite sufficient to justify the peals 
of laughter which immediately rang over the island, 
and elicited a reproachful cry from the hovering 
gulls. 

“Why, Jack,” exclaimed Mr. Woodlow, when he 
could sufficiently master his mirth to speak, “ you 
have saved endless trouble. No one now will be at 
the trouble of breaking the egg-shells when he wants 
to fry the eggs.” 

“*T assure you, sir,” replied Jack, seriously, ‘‘ it’s 
—it’s no joke. I—I—” But here he was inter- 
rupted by repeated laughter. It would not be easy 
to imagine a more comical appearance than Jack now 
presented, as he stood with his head tied up in the’ 
silk handkerchief, and his fingers and pockets dripping 
with the yolks of eggs. It was quite a quarter of an 
hour before a liberal supply of sea-water had put 
Jack sufficiently at ease to allow us to proceed. 

We now made straight for the most important of 
the islands, that known as Longstone. On Long- 
stone is the lighthouse which was Grace Darling’s 
home. We landed, and were courteously received 





by the keeper of the house, a brother of Grace. He 


showed us all over the building, which was in excel- 
lent condition. So particular was he with regard to 
cleanliness, that he obliged us to take off our boots 
before he would conduct us up-stairs. He informed 
us that, when the government inspectors paid their 
visit the last time, one of them had drawn a white 
handkerchief from his pocket, and passed it along 
the top of the doors, to be sure that no dust had been 
allowed to gather there. 

Here we saw the little room that had been 
Grace’s chamber. Everything is religiously pre- 
served as it was when she lived there. Brave maid- 
en who knew well how to act, but knew not how to 
receive the praise that her act drew forth ! 

After a slight repast on Longstone, we reém- 
barked, and examined several islands. Here was 
one occupied by the terns or sea-swallows, the little 
eggs lying so thickly over the rocks that we had to 
pick our steps to avoid treading on them. Here 
was another which was the abode of the eider-duck, 
a bird that lays five large, olive-green eggs in a nest 
of down plucked from its own breast. Then there 
was the island of the puffins, a bird with a beak 
something like a large parrot’s, that makes its nest in 
the depths of an excavation which it digs in the 
sand, and there lays its dirty-brown eggs. At last 
we came to the island where dwelt the man who had 
special care of all the birds, for they are preserved by 
act of Parliament. This island was appropriated by 
the guillemots. It was large and abounding in crev- 
ices. All round the farther side the rocks rose sheer 
from the waves, and on the very face of such precipices, 
making use of a little ledge perhaps not more than 
six inches wide, the guillemot lays its one egg—a 
large, beautiful, vari-colored egg, and shaped like a 
bell-pear, so that, if perchance it receives a shock, 
it will roll on its smaller end and not fall from the 
ledge ; for the bird makes no nest. 

Here we spent some time, and conversed with 
the keeper. I, in obedience to the segregative ten- 
dencies working ever stronger in my mind, after a 
short time drew off from my friends. The course 
of my stroll was, as far as I can recollect, directed 
by the fact of my having perceived Miss Fanny move 
away toward a certain point. She had, however, 
gone some distance, and I lost sight of her. I kept 
on, musing about I know not what, and I was not 
far from the edge of the rocks when I heard just 
before me a sudden scream that seemed to come 
from some person below the top of the precipice. 
At first I could hardly move a limb, so intense was 
the horror I experienced at hearing such a cry in 
such a place. But the scream was repeated. I 
sprang forward, and immediately reached the edge. 
Looking down, I could see no person, but with a 
feeling of sickening dread caught a glimpse of an 
object which I knew was Fanny’s parasol floating 
out to sea. Just’then the cry rose again—this time 
a distinct “ Help!” In a moment I was rearoused : 
it was Fanny’s voice, and she was at all events not 
fallen into the sea, but somewhere on the rocks. 
Leading down from where I stood was a narrow, 
sloping ledge, which, after descending for a few 
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feet, seemed to suddenly turn a corner. Without a 
thought of the danger I incurred, I almost ran down 
this ledge. When I arrived at the turning, I grasped 
the rock, and, bending over the precipice, looked 
round the point. There beyond, standing on a ledge 
hardly -wide enough to afford a foothold, and holding 
on to the juts of rock as if in an agony of fear, I 
saw Fanny. The same moment she perceived me, 
but did not seem able to speak, 

“ Take my hand, and tread firmly !” I cried. 

She obeyed, and the next moment was in 
safety. 

When we were once more on firm, broad rocks, 
Fanny, quite overcome with her fear, sank to the 
ground, and I was hardly more capable of standing. 
After a few minutes’ silence, she told me how she 
had got into the dreadful position, Naturally of 
courageous temperament, she had thought nothing 
of walking down the little slope that led from the 
edge of the rocks, and had just arrived at the turn- 
ing, when a guillemot flew out from the other side. 
Feeling sure that the bird had been sitting on an egg 
there, and being greatly desirous of securing it, she 
had boldly stepped round the corner. She found 
the egg and took it up, but when she wished to turn 
round, she found that ail at once her courage had 
deserted her. She dropped the egg and then 
her parasol, and cried for help. She seemed to 
have almost entirely lost her presence of mind, and, 
she assured me, had I not been at hand, she would 
in a few moments have fallen. 

My feelings may be imagined, though not ex- 
pressed. We were now sitting side by side on the 
rocks, and, looking at me with a grateful gleam in 
her bright eyes, Fanny said : 

“TI have indeed occasion for gratitude to you. 
You have saved my life.” 

The blood rushed to my face, and for a moment 
I could not answer. At length I recovered myself, 
and, taking her hand, said : 

“ Fanny, when one picks up a thing that would 
be otherwise lost or destroyed, doesn’t that thing be- 
come one’s own property?” 

Fanny's face at first grew pale, then a blush rose 
to her cheeks. Her voice trembled as she replied : 

“J—I think it generally does.” 

“ May I take advantage of that rule, Fanny? 
Will you let me call you my own ?” 

For a moment she was silent, then she suddenly 
burst into tears. 

“ Fanny,” I cried. “ Have I offended you? Speak 
to me!” 
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** How foolish of me !” she said, drying her tears. 
“It was only my fright, and then—then the sudden 
happiness !" 

“ Then I may call you my own?” 

“*T am not worth much, but, such as I am, I am 
yours,” 

And so I won my wife—won her from the disap- 
pointed yearning of the hungry sea in the land of 
gulls and guillemots. 

We agreed not to say a word about the advent- 
ure, and straightway joined Mr. Woodlow and Jack. 
We had seen much and talked much, and the long 
day was already drawing to its close. We could only 
catch a passing glimpse of the farthest of the Farne 
Islands, which, we were told, was abandoned by birds 
to the dominion of seals, We could well believe it ; 
for the far-off, low-lying rock looked chill and dreary 
in the gathering dusk. As we were sailing back 
toward the mainland, the sail of our boat was blcod- 
red, and we saw the tall Longstone lighthouse stand- 
ing like a pillar of fire in the glow of the setting sun. 
The rocks, too, here and there were fiery red. Over 
our heads wheeled a few gulls, uttering long, plain- 
tive cries, and we saw one cormorant stretching its 
long, black neck in hasty flight as it carried home a 
great fish in its beak. Save the birds, all was still. 
The sea was very calm, and the water lapped lazily 
against the side of the smack and gurgled before the 
prow. I sat with Fanny in the stern, and, as I quiet- 
ly took her hand and pressed it gently, I could see 
great tears fall from her eyes. 

We only remained a week longer at Monkshouse ; 
then we left, .v take up once more the burden of 
every-day work, Jack set off to London in good 
spirits, for he carried with him innumerable sketches 
and studies to be afterward worked up into pictures, 
None of us, however, could depart without regret : 
it seemed as if we were leaving behind us all the 
beautiful calm and quiet of existence ; and it was 
with almost a shrinking that we looked forward to 
the noise and bustle of the great world. We shall 
none of us ever forget Monkshouse—Fanny least of 
all, for she has, perhaps, most occasion to remember 
her visit. But indeed it is true that “a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever!” And here in the New 
World I often sit and think of Bamborough, with its 
quiet streets, its lordly castle, and its little church- 
yard where sleeps the brave maiden ; of the great 
farm-house of Monkshouse ; of the long stretches of 
glistening, scorching sand ; of the fishy little port of 
North Sunderland ; and of the dark, gloomy Farne 
Islands, the land of gulls and guillemots, 


a 





LE ROI LE VEUT. 


OLD up that fiower that is thy face, 
Fresh, fair, and fragrant, Unto mine, 

And bless me with its tender grace, 

Dearer than that immortal wine 
Which Hebe, cup-bearer to Jove, 

Held up with two rose-touched hands— 
Sweet heralds of the sweeter love 

That winged her feet at his commands !| 
But let these hands, so full of charms, 


! 
} 


Hold up to me no other boon 
But just themselves; and let these arms 
Wreathe round me soft and swift and soon ! 
Hold up that flower that is thy face, 
Its sweetness consecrate to me. 
What was Jove’s throne and its high place 
To this rare right I hold in thee, 
Since I may call thy face my flower, 
And know my mouth its honey-bee ? 
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T may fairly be considered a fortunate coinci- 
dence that, just at a time when the attention of 
Christendom, and, we may also add, of the world of 
Islam, is fastened upon the long-impending struggle 
between Muscovite and Ottoman, two such instruc- 
tive and complemental books as Wallace’s “ Russia” 
and Baker's “ Turkey”! should make their almost 
simultaneous appearance. The two works, indeed, 
while thus legitimately coupled together, are wholly 
dissimilar in design and character, and by no means 
equal in value. Colonel Baker is a close and intelli- 
gent observer, is entirely trustworthy in his record of 
what he himself saw, and is doubtless perfectly hon- 
est in the opinions he has formed ; but he started out 
with a very strong bias, which has unconsciously in- 
fluenced him in the selection and presentation of 
facts, and he possesses scarcely a trace of that patient 
cumulation and impartial balancing of evidence which 
constitute Mr. Wallace’s distinguishing merits. His 
book may be briefly described as the ablest, most 
elaborate, and most consistent exposition that has 
yet been offered of the views of the English apolo- 
gists of Turkey—the class that minimizes where it 
cannot deny the faults of Turkish character and meth- 
ods of government, exalts their admitted and sup- 
posed virtues, insists that “time” is the only essential 
element of reform (four hundred years not being 
enough, apparently ), and attributes the periodical 
“ troubles ” with the Christian populations to the 
base intrigues of Russia and the nefarious labors of 
hired agitators. 

If the book were nothing more than this, it would 
hardly prove attractive enough to invite extended 
notice at our hands ; but, along with his history, and 
statistics, and speculations, and opinions, Colonel 
Baker has given a graphic account of a most inter- 
esting journey through European Turkey, the narra- 
tive of which abounds in suggestive personal expe- 
riences and observations. It is to this portion of his 
work that we shall confine ourselves chiefly in the 
present paper. 

Colonel Baker, who is a brother of Sir Samuel 
Baker, the African explorer, left England in mid- 
summer, 1874, and directed his steps toward Turkey, 
impelled partly, as he says, by mere nomadic im- 
pulses, and partly by a desire to ascertain, from per- 
sonal inspection, whether the country afforded op- 
portunities for the advantageous investment of capi- 
tal. The preliminary stage of his journey terminated 
at Constantinople, and, if we may trust his hasty 
impressions, the famed capital of the sultans is rap- 
idly losing its most characteristic beauties. Large 
blocks of picturesque Oriental buildings which, at 
the epoch of the Crimean War, occupied the most 
conspicuous sites, have disappeared, and in their 
places stand great, ugly modern edifices, devoid of 
all pretension to architectural beauty, and destritc- 
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tive of the general harmony of Oriental scenery. 
So out of place did these buildings seem when placed 
in such close conjunction with the older and Eastern 
style, that, to the fancy of the traveler with remi- 
niscences of twenty years ago in his mind, the very 
cypress-trees appeared ashamed of them, and, as if to 
complete the desecration of the beauties of the Bos- 
porus, innumerable small steamers were puffing their 
black smoke in every direction, destroying all possi- 
bility of romance by suggesting recollections of the 
Thames. Another change which the traveler remarks 
is the relaxation of the tyranny of custom that has 
taken place among the upper-class Turks of the cap- 
ital during recent years. Almost every nation and 
creed is represented among the passengers of the 
small steamers plying between Constantinople and 
its Asiatic suburbs, and, although the fore part of 
the deck is still reserved for Turkish and Christian 
women, yet the former, with their thin yashmaks, or 
veils, jostle or mix with the GAzaouss on entering and 
leaving the vessel—a possibility that would not have 
been even dreamed of thirty years ago. In the streets 
of Constantinople, too, the ladies of the harem may 
now be seen driving about in their handsome brough- 
ams to do their shopping, and with their faces envel- 
oped in so thin a yashmak that, “like a slight cloud 
over the sun, it but tempers the brightness that lies 
behind.” In their private life, also, a marvelous 
change of custom has occurred. The ladies are for 
the most part decked out in the latest Paris fashions 
instead of the Turkish dress, and they delight to 
receive the visits of English and other foreign ladies 
—an innovation which a few years ago was of very 
rare occurrence. Nor is this relaxation of prejudice 
confined to the capital, where, of course, Western 
influence is strongest. The larger cities of the inte- 
rior, and even the agricultural classes, are becoming 
less rigid in their national habits ; and Colonel Baker 
thinks that the seclusion of women, with all its vast 
social and political consequences, would soon be- 
come a thing of the past if Turkey could secure a 
decade or two of peaceful progress. 

Remaining at Constantinople only long enough 
to wring and bribe from the dilatory officials the ne- 
cessary passports and papers, Colonel Baker took 
steamer for Burgas, on the Black Sea coast, with the 
general idea in his mind of traversing Turkey from 
east to west by land. In procuring his passport he 
had, at the very outset of his journey, an experience 
of the Turkish manner of doing business, which is 
characteristic enough to be worth mentioning. Af- 
ter being wrongly directed from one department to 
another for half a day, he at length found the proper 
office, where a very pompous Turkish official stood 
writing at a desk and questioning the intending trav- 
eler, while five other officers sat round looking on. 
These latter were mostly young, and their principal 
duties appeared to consist in paring their nails and 
uttering deep and reflective sighs. Colonel Baker 
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was afterward informed that these gentlemen receive 
salaries at the rate of one hundred and fifty dollars 
a month each, that he had witnessed their usual oc- 
cupation, and that there were no fewer than three 
thousand others in various offices usefully employed 
in a similar manner ! 

Arrived at Burgas, “ about which there is noth- 
ing remarkable except the dirt, the fleas, and the 
bugs,” Colonel Baker addressed himself to prepara- 
tions for his journey to the interior, and very speed- 
ily found himself confronted by the numerous prac- 
tical difficulties of travel in Turkey. First and worst 
of these difficulties is the condition of the roads, which 
is such that any considerable distance can only be 
accomplished on horseback. The entire traffic and 
transportation of the country, except where the few 
railways have penetrated, is carried on by pack- 
horses ; and even in the most populous portions of 
the empire, between the largest cities, there is sel- 
dom a road that can be traveled by wheeled vehicles. 
Vast sums have been expended during the past ten 
years in constructing great public highways, and, 
when just finished, these are magnificent specimens 
of road-making ; but, unfortunately, nothing is ever 
expended in keeping them in order, and in a few 
years they become impassable, save for the hardy and 
sure-footed little horses of the country. During his 
journey in 1874, Colonel Baker traversed a portion 
of the great highway from Philippopoli to Yanboli, 
which was then new, and would compare favorably, 
as he says, with the largest and best roads in Eng- 
land ; only three years later he found it so com- 
pletely wrecked as to be wellnigh useless for traffic 
and wholly so for carriages. Throughout the greater 
portion of the interior, especially in the mountainous 
districts, not even these abortive attempts at im- 
provement have been made, and the roads are for 
the most part mere by-ways, or paths beaten out by 
the feet of passing horses. 

Another serious difficulty encountered by the 
traveler is the absence of hotels, the Ahans being 
seldom anything more than huts of the rudest and 
dirtiest kind. One of the virtues of Turkish char- 
acter—its hospitality—is largely responsible for this ; 
for the well-to-do natives, when traveling, have al- 
ways the house of some friend to go to, and he passes 
them on to some other friend at the next station, and 
so on. The consequence is, that the 4hans are only 
provided for the poorer classes, whose wants are so 
moderate that a piece of bread and a bit of cheese 
are all that they require ; and the hungry well-to-do 
stranger must not only content himself with these, 
but must then offer himself up as a tender morsel for 
the feast and revels of the various insectivora which, 
crawling, hopping, and flying, infest the place. In 
fact, so little inviting are these éhans, that Colonel 
Baker advises the traveler to provide himself with a 
portable tent, and depend on it for shelter ; after the 
first day food is likely to be abundant, for, as soon 
as the arrival of a stranger becomes known, the lead- 
ing people of the towns vie with each other in offer- 
ing him entertainment. Spontaneous, generous, and 
unquestioning hospitality is practised by the people 





of all classes in all parts of Turkey, and, if it bea 
relic of barbarism (as the sociologists say), it is cer- 
tainly a very amiable one. A characteristic illustra- 
tion of the extent to which this habitual hospitality 
is carried is related by Colonel Baker, who, on one 
occasion, while resting in a village 44am, heard in 
the street a peculiar wailing, trumpet-like signal, 
and, on asking what it meant, was told that it was 
some one calling for the official whose duty it is to 
provide for the wants of poor and wayworn travel- 
ers. 

As our traveler was unacquainted with either the 
Turkish or Greek language, it became necessary for 
him to obtain an interpreter to accompany him in 
his travels, and he was fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Pano, a Bulgarian, who had been educated 
at Roberts College, who had spent some time in the 
United States, and who spoke with facility what Colo- 
nel Baker calls the ‘‘ American dialect,” a form of 
speech which it seems is not beyond the faculties of 
an unlettered Englishman. Pano was a skillful lin- 
guist and a good servant, but the difficulty of obtain- 
ing accurate information in a new country through 
an interpreter is very great, as the following amus- 
ing example will show: The party is passing a field, 
and Colonel Baker observes a crop which he had 
never seen before, and a man working in the field. 
He calls up the interpreter. ‘* Pano, what is that 
growing there?” “I don’t know, sir.” ‘‘ Ask that 
man, and find out all about it.” Pano talks to the 
man about ten minutes. ‘“ Well, what does he say?” 
“* He says, sir, that he plants little seeds, and it grows 
like that.” “ Does he give it to his horses or cat- 
tle?” Another long talk, and the answer comes at 
last : “ No, he does not give it to his cattle.” ‘* What 
does he do with it, then?” More talk. ‘“ He says 
it is a little white seed, sort of brown color.” “ Well, 
what does he do with it?” A very long conversa- 
tion, carried on in crescendo tones, and which be- 
comes very excited. Finally: “ He says, sir, that 
there is a little oil in that seed.” ‘* Well, what does 
he do with the oil?” Talk. “He sells the oil.” 
**Do people burn the oil?” Talk. “No, he says 
people do not burn the oil.” “ What do they do 
with it?” Talk. ‘‘He says they eat the oil.” 
** What is the name of it?” Talk. “ He says it is 
called different names.” “What is it generally 
called?” Talk. ‘He says it is sometimes called 
sesame.” A conversation so loud and violent that a 
quarrel seems inevitable then ensues, and at last 
Pano says, “‘ This man says that cattle are very fond 
of that.” This leads to a new line of inquiry, and at 
last, out of all the answers, this information is gath- 
ered: that the plant is called sesame; that it is 
grown for its seed, which is made into oil ; that the 
oil is eaten with various kinds of food, while the 
refuse is given in the form of “cake” to cattle ; and 
that it is a summer crop, and profitable. It is no 
use asking a direct question ; you must approach the 
subject from various points, leading up gradually to 
your object. Even the familiar language of gesture 
and dumb-show is more misleading in Turkey than 
elsewhere, for an emphatic shake of the head from 
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side to side means yes, while a nod of the head up- 
ward means zo, and thus at the very time when the 
stranger imagines that all his demands are being reso- 
lutely denied, the Khangee is making special efforts 
to be complaisant. 

As it is not our purpose to follow our author con- 
secutively through the various stages of his journey, 
but rather to touch here and there upon the most 
characteristic episodes and incidents, we may as 
well indicate here what his route was. Starting from 


Burgas, which lies, as we have said, on the Black 


Sea, a short distance below the eastern end of the 
Balkan range, he passed along the south side of the 
Balkans, crossed them at their western extremity to 
the Danubian Plain, and then made his way south- 
ward to Salonica, on the AEgean Sea—a horseback- 
ride of more than a thousand miles, and bringing 
him in contact with nearly all the peoples of Euro- 
pean Turkey. The first stage lay through territory 
populated chiefly by Bulgarians, and he gives a more 
pleasing picture of this interesting people than that 
usually drawn by other travelers. He denies that 
the Bulgarian peasant is lazy and idle, and suggests 
that, though the amount of work done by him in a 
year is small, that is largely the fault of his religion, 
which forbids him to work on the feast and fast 
days, which, including Sundays, number one hundred 
and eighty out of the three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year. When he does work, he rises at 4 
A. M. in the winter, feeds his working-cattle, and is 
away before daybreak to his bit of land, which is 


perhaps two miles or more distant from his home- 
stead, and he ploughs it till he can no longer see to 


do so. In the summer, it is true, he may be often 
found asleep during the day ; but, on the other hand, 
he is frequently at his work at two o’clock in the 
morning, and continues his labor, off and on, till ten 
at night. The women are exceedingly industrious: 
they bake, spin wool and cotton, and weave all the 
cloths and woolen stuffs for family use. 

The interiors of the houses of the working-classes 
are generally plastered with a mixture of cow-dung 
and clay, and consist of two rooms and an inclosed 
veranda. The furniture consists of pots and pans, 
and some rugs for bedding, a pretty carpet for grand 
occasions, and some gayly-painted boxes for holding 
the family clothes and treasures ; and these, with an 
open fireplace and chimney, form all the household 
appointments of a Bulgarian farmer. The rooms are 
generally kept clean, but the exterior of the houses 
resembles the typical Irish cabins. It consists of a 
small inclosure with a stable and straw-house, but no 
garden. Although the soil is admirably suited for it, 
they do not attempt to grow vegetabies for family 
use. This neglect is caused by the narrow limits of 
their wants. Good wheaten bread, a little salt fish, 
and some oil, with the addition of sheep’s milk, 
cheese, and sometimes a kid or a lamb roasted whole 
on high occasions and holidays, form the diet of the 
ordinary peasant. The better classes live much in 
the same way, with the addition of soup, stuffed cu- 
cumbers called domébar, and a very good flat pastry 
made with flour, cheese, honey, and cream, called 
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melena, The people are deficient in personal clean- 
liness, although fond of dress ; and an old person 
of eighty could probably count the ablutions of 


| his body during his whole lifetime on the fingers 


of one hand. The dress of the women—and, in- 
deed, of the men also—is very picturesque. The 
former wear costumes of varied and brilliant colors, 
but the colors are so well chosen that the effect is 
harmonious and pleasing to the eye. Their belts, 
bracelets, and head - ornaments, made from alloyed 
silver, are very elaborate and much prized. They 
are handed down from mother to daughter as family 
heirlooms. 

The Bulgarian women marry young, but, owing 
to their habit of suckling their children up to three 
and four years of age, they soon lose their youthful 
appearance, and at two-and-twenty look old and hag- 
gard. They are very domestic ; there is much family 
affection, and but little quarreling, probably because 
the women have their time so fully occupied. Cere- 
mony is conspicuous among them, especially at wed- 
dings and burials. The former is an occasion for a 
general feast in the village, and the peasant-bride- 
groom will spend as much as a hundred dollars in 
wine and sheep for the carousals, which last for three 
or four days. The friends of the bridegrodm dance 
their way to the house of the bride, to the sound of 
the drum, bagpipe, and clarionet, and vice versa. 
Then the presents are exhibited, which consist chief- 
ly of embroidered handkerchiefs ; the bridegroom 
pins these on his coat, and thus decorated joins in 
the dance. The night before the,marriage the bride 
takes a bath, the first she has ever had in her life ; 
and the great ceremony of crowning the bride takes 
place either in the church or in the bridegroom’s 
house, in the presence of their friends. The priest 
performs the service. The bride arrives on horse- 
back, covered with a long veil and with a profusion 
of gold-tinsel on her head. During the service a 
crown made of alloyed silver is placed upon her 
head, grain and raisins are scattered over the happy 
pair and among the friends, a variety of forms are 
gone through, and the marriage-ceremony is com- 
pleted. The bride kisses the hands of her friends 
with a very slow and dignified inclination, the dan- 
cing is renewed, and the tired couple are left jn soli- 
tude. 

In traversing Bulgaria Colonel Baker passed di- 
rectly over the ground where a year later occurred 
the famous (or rather infamous) Bulgarian massacres 
—in fact, visited three of the villages that were most 
cruelly dealt with. Without denying or palliating 
these atrocities, he endeavors to discredit the condi- 
tion of affairs which they are supposed to indicate 
by proving that, instead of finding in 1874 a sullen, 
discontented people, ground down by oppression and 
fretting under the yoke, he found to all appearance 
a peaceful, happy, and prosperous population, with 
thoughts devoted, not to external politics, but to pro- 
moting education and reaping the fruits of their 
newly - acquired ecclesiastical independence. The 
testimony of Colonel Baker on this point, though 
emphatic, is to be taken cum grano salis, for even 
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oppressed people do not usually reveal their griev- 
ances to a passing traveler whose nationality is in 
their eyes a sufficient proof that he is in sympathy 
with their oppressors ; but suppose we accept it, and 
concede its adequacy—what then? For the destruc- 
tion of a dozen villages, and the indiscriminate 
slaughter of hundreds of men, women, ard children, 
there was at least a faint semblance of excuse if, as 
has been claimed, this was the only way to stamp out 
a rebellion which struck the empire in its vitals. But 
what if these atrocities wefe perpetrated, not upon 
rebels, but upon peaceful, contented, loyal, and un- 
suspecting villagers! Surely in this instance Colonel 
Baker has allowed his zeal to get the better of his 
discretion, and in trying to rescue the Turk from 
one horn of a dilemma has gored him horribly with 
the other. 

At an early period of his inland travels, while on 
a visit to a friend, he found himself in the vicinity of a 
Circassian village, and determined to form the ac- 
quaintance of this lawless people, whose recent set- 
tlement in European Turkey forms one of the staple 
grievances of the Christians. He describes with con- 
siderable minuteness the circumstances of their ex- 
pulsion from Russia in 1864; claims credit for the 
humanity of the Turkish Government in affording 
them an asylum ; and, in face of the denial of that 
government that the immigration has been large, af- 
firms that there are about two hundred thousand of 
them scattered about Roumelia, Bulgaria, and along 
the Black Sea coast. Their expulsion from Russia was 
owing to their wild, independent, and untamable char- 
acter ; and Colonel Baker’s account shows that they 
have lost none of these qualities in migrating to Tur- 
key, where they are the terror of their neighbors wheth- 
er Turks or Christians. Physically, they are splendid 
specimens of the animal man, and they “ strut about 
with upright gait and haughty mien, as much as to say, 
* The world belongs to us, but we permit you to live 
in it.’” They group themselves into villages here 
and there, and dwell in houses built of wattle and 
mud, with either tile or reed roofs, and hidden from 
view as much as possible by the choice of the site 
and by trees and shrubs. They cultivate the land, 
but in a lazy or careless manner ; they steal every- 
thing that comes in their way; and their principal 
occupation is said to be cattle and horse lifting. 
Their depredations go on unchecked through fear 
of reprisals, and because their interest at high quar- 
ters, through the introduction of their beautiful girls 
to the principal harems of Constantinople and else- 
where, renders it difficult to get convictions against 
them. They well know their own power, and carry 
a high hand with Turk as well as Christian. They 
obey what laws they like, and repudiate and resist all 
they dislike. For instance, though it is against the 
law of the empire to hold slaves, they brought their 
slaves with them from Asia, and refuse to give them 


up. At the very time of Colonel Baker's visit, a dis- | 


pute was going on between the Turkish authorities 
and the Circassian village with regard to the slave- 
question. A body of saftichs (native mounted po- 





upon which two of them were seized by the Circas- 
sians, tied up and flogged, and sent back to their 
government employers with the message that a worse 
fate would await any more of these troublesome offi- 
cials who should think of intruding within the sa- 
cred precincts of the village. This was rather too 
strong a dose of rebellion for the Turkish governing 
pasha, so a body of two hundred and fifty Turkish 
cavalry was sent to the village to enforce law and 
order ; but the rebels knew well that they were com- 


‘ing, and the Turks on their arrival found a body of a 


thousand Circassian irregular cavalry ranged up be- 
fore the village. It would evidently be a serious af- 
fair, and might cause trouble, so the Turkish force 
retired for ‘‘ orders.” The Circassians, reénforced, 
moved to a stronger position, and a powerful force 
of Turkish troops, consisting of the three arms, was 
sent against them. The Turkish commander was 
loath to fight, for who knew what influence some 
of these Circassians had at court? So he tried con- 
ciliation, and summoned them to surrender, other- 
wise he would be under the painful necessity of or- 
dering a charge. There was nothing the Circassians 
would like better, so they begged the Turks to 
“come on” and try it! There was no help for it, 
so the order was given to advance, and forty Turks 
were immediately placed hors de combat by a volley 
from the Circassians. Another parley now ensued, 
and negotiations were prolonged until the Circas- 
sians were allowed to disperse, and the affair was to 
be settled at Constantinople, where, as Colonel Ba- 
ker afterward heard, the whole business was hushed 
up. What makes this lawlessness the more danger- 
ous is, that the Circassians in Turkey have an organ- 
ization by which they can assemble a large number 
of armed horsemen at any point in an incredibly 
short space of time ; and Turkey now finds that she 
has literally caught a Tartar. 

When Colonel Baker visited the village he was 
received with great civility and regaled with an ex- 
cellent lunch, for the Circassians are as hospitable as 
the rest of the Turkish peoples. Any reference to 
their thievish propensities seemed to cause them 
great amusement, and the young men informed him 
that ¢hey did not know how to thieve, but they looked 
with admiration at their fathers, and declared them 
real adepts in the art. One fine young man told 
him, with obvious pride, that his father could steal a 
horse out of a stable while the owner was asleep by 
the side of it. The manners of the men are very 
courteous but independent. The females are brought 
up to be sold as slaves to foreign harems, Their 
prices vary according to beauty, but the average is 
about five hundred dollars. On the day after his 
visit, the chief of the village made a return-call, and 
during his brief stay afforded Colonel Baker an 
amusing example of the irresistible propensity of his 
race. The host, Mr. Brophy, hospitably offered him 
some tea, of which his people are very fond. 

“ I immediately detected,” says Colonel Baker, ‘‘ that 





the eagle eye of my visitor—and there was no mistaking 


| its expression—had fastened on the Britannia-metal 
lice) had been sent to the village to enforce justice, | teapot. He shortly afterward asked my host to make 
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him a present of it; but the reply was that he was sorry 
he could not, as it was the only one he had, ‘ Oh,’ said 
the Circassian, ‘ you ought to give itto me. If you were 
to come fo my village, and took such a fancy to anything 
as to feel obliged to ask for it, I should hand it to you 
directly.’ But my host did not see the force of the argu- 
ment, and still politely refused. Shortly afterward he 
went out to give some orders, and the moment he was 
absent, the Circassian winked at me, and laughingly took 
the teapot, folded it up carefully in his handkerchief, and 
put it into his capacious coat-pocket. On Mr. Brophy’s 
return, I called his attention to what had happened. 
The chief treated it as a great joke, and evidently 
thought it so. He laughed immoderately, and patted 
my host on the back; dut he still kept the teapot, and 
never gave it up.” 


The afternoon teas of the jovial robber-chief were 
destined to be but a temporary enjoyment, however, 
for a few days afterward, as a force of Turkish cav- 
alry was passing through his village, he resisted 
some orders transmitted by the officer, and was shot 
on the spot. 

While on this visit to Consul Brophy, Colonel 
Baker had an experience of a Turkish court, which 
is, perhaps, worth reproducing. The case was as 
follows: The consul had an English bailiff, who, 
while sitting in a Ahan, where the favorite spirit of 
the country (7a4z) was abundant, fancied himself in- 
sulted by a young Turk,- of good family, but who 
had been partaking too freely of the national stimu- 
lant. The Englishman walked up to the Turk to 
expostulate, when the latter drew his sword and, 
Turkish fashion, attempted to strike him with the 
back of it. Brophy, who was present, flew at the 
Turk, and a scuffle ensued ; but swords are sharp 
things to rough-and-tumble over, and the result was 
that all three parties received some trifling cuts. 
The consul complained to the magistrate of his dis- 
trict, who was disposed to let the matter drop in the 
usual fashion, but the former took the matter up 
seriously, and the result was the presence of both 
parties before the pasha, or governor of the depart- 
ment. “Turkish courts are all alike, so if I de- 
scribe one I describe all. It will not take much 
space, as the only furniture is a carpet, with a divan 
all round the room, and one small table for the 
pasha’s ink,etc. The courts are open, and anybody 
may enter and listen to any case which may be going 
on. We were given the seats of honor close to the 
pasha, coffee and cigarettes were produced, and 
while we were disposing of them, several petitions 
were handed in, upon which the pasha made his 
notes after conferring with the cadi, or judge, who 
sat on his right. It is the custom in Turkey never 
to approach any subject of business until you have 
wasted some—perhaps precious—minutes in talking 
about generalities, and after this form had been 
gone through, the pasha commenced to regret that 
Brophy should have been put to so much annoyance 
by a hot-headed and drunken young man, who was 
constantly getting into trouble.” It was a matter, 





he said, that must either be treated with the greatest 
gravity or with the contempt it deserved, and he 
should strongly advise the latter course, which, if | 


Brophy agreed to follow, he (the pasha) would call 
up the young Turk and make him publicly apol- 
ogize for his offense. Would the ‘‘consulus bey” 
take a day to think over it, and attend to-mor- 
row? Brophy, on Colonel Baker’s recommenda- 
tion, accepted the advice, and both were in attend- 
ance next day. They first met the pasha in a pri- 
vate room, and, as soon as the generalities were got 
over, Brophy informed him of his decision, It was 
evidently a great relief to the pasha’s mind, and his 
method of showing his delight was curious, to say 
the least. Selecting a particular hair in Brophy’s 
whiskers, he, with a sudden jerk, dragged it out, and 
assured him he was his best and firmest friend. 

In Turkish society, this plucking out a man’s 
beard by the roots is considered a mark of great 
condescension and friendship! Adjourning now to 
the court-room, which was full, the young Turk was 
brought in as a prisoner, and in a very dignified 
manner the pasha informed him that the ‘‘ consulus 
bey” had, with great generosity and in considera- 
tion of the feelings of his family, consented to over- 
look his offense and accept an apology; that he 
might consider himself fortunate that he did not 
get a month’s imprisonment, which, but for his youth, 
would certainly have been inflicted upon him ; and, 
finally, after rating him severely, ordered him to 
apologize. Whereupon the young Turk stepped 
forward before the whole court, humbly took 
Brophy’s hand, kissed it, and demanded pardon. 

Over against this case, in which the pasha cer- 
tainly showed much common-sense as well as justice, 
but in which a British consul was a party, we may 
set that of a poor farmer in a village adjoining 
Colonel Baker’s Macedonian estate, who had his 
straw-stack burned. ‘‘I was condoling with the 
man on his loss, when he told me that it was the 
act of an incendiary, and that he knew the culprit. 
‘ Then,’ I asked, ‘ why do you not have him up be- 
fore the mudir (magistrate)?" He shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, ‘ The man belongs to the Yuruk 
(Turks’) village.’ ‘ What of that?’ I replied. ‘ Have 
him up, and you will get justice ; and, if you like, I 
will see that you have fair play.’ Another shrug of 
the shoulders. ‘No, thank you, Chelidi ; I would 
rather not make enemies.’” Christians are not 
allowed to testify in civil cases, and Colonel Baker 
says that it has become almost a custom for those 
that can afford it to bribe Turks to swear in the 
needful evidence, the effectiveness of which depends 
a good deal upon whether the judge has also been 
“ seen.” 

We have already stated that one object of Colo- ° 
nel Baker’s visit to Turkey was the purchase of 
landed property. In Bulgaria he found the land 
high, and for the most part broken up in small hold- 
ings ; but just after crossing the Balkans, near their 
western extremity, he heard of a large estate for sale 
in the rich valley of the Danube. The informa- 
tion subsequently proved to be incorrect—the estate 
was not for sale—but in his flying visit to it Colo- 
nel Baker caught a glimpse of what may be called 
the patriarchal phase of Turkish life. The estate 
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belonged to a bey or pasha, who was out when the 
colonel and his friend Brophy arrived, settling a 
dispute between two rayahs, in which he had been 
called upon to act as arbiter. The house was a 
large and straggling building, with a great kitchen, 
and a sort of waiting-hall where, as in feudal times, 
good fare seemed to be provided for all who came 
to claim it. The numerous rooms had no preten- 
sions to luxury. The walls and long, rambling pas- 
sages were whitewashed, and, as usual in Turkish 
houses, the only furniture consisted in handsome 
carpets and cushioned divans, After waiting about 
half an hour, the bey was seen driving up in a car- 
riage, with a pair of handsome littie black horses, 
accompanied by two outriders. The carriage was a 
strong landau, which had been bought second-hand 
in Vienna, and had the arms of an Austrian noble 
painted on it ; the harness was brass, mounted with 
the same arms. The bey received his guests cour- 
teously, sat them down to coffee, cigarettes, and 
conversation, and when, after the usual quarter of 
an hour of generalities, they announced their busi- 
ness, he was both astonished and amused, but in- 
sisted on their remaining overnight. The bey was 
both landlord and law-giver on his estate, and had 
to give an hour to interviews with his people, after 
which he took his guests to see the horses (of which 
he had fifteen fine specimens), and his falcons, 
which were in excellent condition, under the charge 
of afalconer. His principal pastime was hawking, 
which he appeared thoroughly to understand. 


“It was now the cool of the evening,” says Colonel 
Baker, ‘‘ and we were invited to the arbor, where was laid 
a table with a snowy-white table-cloth, and on it several 
little dishes, with different kinds of burnt almonds and 
nuts; salt fish, pickles, olives, two large dishes of most 
delicious melons, neatly cut up, one of the pink, the 
other of the yellow variety, two pint decanters of rahi 
(Turkish spirit, flavored with anise-seed ), and some biscuits. 
I was, as usual, ravenously hungry, and a horribie dread 
came over me that this was dinner, and I felt that a meal 
off pickles, melon, and burnt nuts, could only result in 
what the little child called ‘a pain in the pinafore.’ How- 
ever, my friend, who knew the ways of the country, as- 
sured me that this was not dinner, but only a sort of pre- 
liminary canter, and that we should afterward be invited 
by the bey to adjourn to the house, where the great meal 
would be served. But I had grave doubts on the subject, 
my own experience having proved that promised meals 
were not always realized in Turkey. We sat down, 
picked at the various dishes, and the raé# was handed 
round, but my host, noticing that I did not drink it, con- 
siderately ordered some wine for my special use. Brophy 
advised me to imbibe all that I intended to drink, as we 
should not, according to Turkish custom, have any liquids 
when we adjourned for dinner, But there is a certain 
amount of romance about wine, and I felt that I could 
not drink ‘to order’ in this off-hand manner. 

‘Time went on. My host kept talking and drinking 
raki, 1 commenced by picking at all the dishes for man- 
ner’s sake and curiosity—then I did it to pass the time. 
At last I saw that one decanter of rai had been fin- 
ished, and the other was commenced, and, as we had sat 
there for an hour, I was now convinced that this was dinner, 
and nothing else, so I thought there was no time to be 
lost, and therefore attacked the melons and biscuits in 








real earnest. But I was mistaken. When the second 
decanter of raki was nearly finished, our host clapped 
his hands, upon which two servants appeared as if by 
magic, one with a towel, and the other with a dish and 
ewer, and we each had water poured over our hands. 
We then followed our host into the house, where we 
found in the centre of the room a low platter of beauti- 
fully-clean zinc, about three feet in diameter, and upon 
it three neatly-folded napkins, with a spoon by the side 
of each, and in the centre a bowl of hot soup. We sat 
down crossed-legged (a most painful operation), our host 
made an inclination for us to begin, and in silence we in 
turn dipped into the bowl. So far it was easy work, and 
the soup was excellent. 

‘Four servants stood around, and seemed to divine 
by instinct when we were satisfied, and the soup was 
whisked away, and instantly replaced by a dish of quails, 
but no knives, forks, nor plates! I felt that the crisis 
had come. I could eat a good fat quail easily enough in 
my fingers, but what to do with the bones afterward ? 
If I laid them on the platter I might be infringing some 
sacred law of the Koran, and thus insulting my host. I 
thought of the shah when he was in London, and how 
he had thrown the cherry-stones under the table, but here 
was no table to throw under! I began to calculate how 
many bones I might swallow with impunity, when our 
host delicately broke off the leg and wing of a quail, ate 
the meat, and laid the bones on the platter. I had de- 
voured two quails before you would count fifty! Dish 


succeeded dish ; they were all beautifully cooked ; stewed . 


meat, kebobs, stuffed vegetables, etc., etc. We all ate in 
perfect silence, and finished with washing hands, and 
coffee. As we were going to start very early the next 
morning, our host wished us ‘ bon voyage,’ making many 
polite speeches in Turkish, which we returned. On go- 
ing to our bedroom we found pillows and two large quilts 
spread as beds, and we slept soundly, undisturbed by in- 
sects,” 


It is somewhat pathetic, and not a little amusing, 
to observe the difficulties encountered by Colonel 
Baker throughout his work in trying to remain loyal 
to the English pro-Turkish view, and at the same 
time to tell the substantial truth with regard to what 
he saw.and heard as traveler, and subsequently as 
resident. He evidently has no special liking for the 
Turk, and he is too honest a gentleman willfully to 
distort facts; but his distrust of Russia is too deep 
to permit him to disclose frankly anything that would 
further her views ; so, as we remarked at the begin- 
ning of our article, he compromises by dwelling 
upon, and illustrating, and magnifying, the good 
qualities of the Turks, while explaining away or 
passing lightly over their faults and vices. Accord- 
ing to him, the Turkish rank and file—the real pith 
of the nation—are now, as in early days, distin- 
guished for their patience, discipline, sobriety, bra- 
very, honesty, and modesty. They are even hu- 
mane ; for in private life the Turk is gentle and 
kind to women and children, and exceedingly fond 
of animals; and the first thought of the soldier after 
a long and tiring day's march is his horse. It is only 
when exasperated by what he thinks are insults to 
his creed that he kills and slays, as his teaching tells 
him, and acts like a fanatical madman ; but he is 
then, as Colonel Baker holds, outside his real na- 
ture, not within it, and the corruption and incom- 
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petency of which he has been accused are only real- 
ly true of the depraved oligarchy that rules and mis- 
represents him, The great virtue of the Turkish 
character—its hospitality—has already been referred 
to, and numerous striking instances of it might be 
culled from Colonel Baker’s pages ; but we prefer to 
cite an anecdote which illustrates two other char- 
acteristic national traits—his courtesy and his indif- 
ference to the passage of time. While stopping 
overnight at the 44an of Yanboli, he was driven out 
of his room by the bugs, and, after making unsatis- 
factory trial of a bench in the pot-house, ensconced 
himself in one of a number of ¢a/egas, or Turkish 
carriages, standing in the yard, and fell asleep. He 
did not wake until long past seven o'clock, and when 
he sat up he discovered that all the other fa/egas had 
departed. A young Turk, who had been sitting by 
the fa/ega, now stepped forward, and, politely hoping 
that he had enjoyed his rest, asked if he would now 
permit him to have his carriage ; and Coionel Baker 
found that the young man, having a long journey be- 
fore him, had intended to leave at five o’clock in the 
morning, but, finding a snoring stranger in his car- 
riage, had, with the courtesy and patience charac- 
teristic of his race, sat down until he awoke. 

Of course, there is another side to all this, and it 
is not difficult to find evidence of it in those por- 
tions of Colonel Baker’s narrative in which he is, so 
to speak, off guard. He admits the worst charges 
that have been brought against the Turk—that his 
administration, however good theoretically, is, prac- 
tically, in the highest degree corrupt and oppressive ; 
that his courts of justice are, as far as Christians are 
concerned, a farce ; that he wrings from his subject 
peoples exorbitant taxes, and gives them in return 
not a single one of the advantages of a settled (not 
to say civilized) government ; and that the peace of 
thousands of Christian households is liable to be 
broken at any moment in order that his abominable 
lusts may be gratified. As to his savage cruelty when 
once his passions are aroused, we could desire no 
better illustration than that furnished by Colonel 
Baker in the following reminiscence of his visit to 
the town of Niausta, near the Macedonian frontier, 
which was the scene of a characteristic episode of 
the Greek War of Independence. The town is beau- 
tifully situated about two thousand feet up Mount 
Bernius, overlooking the whole of the Macedonian 
plain and the sea beyond : 

‘*] was there quite recently” (writes Colonel Baker), 
*‘ and was led by an old man to a beautiful green sward 
in a grove of walnut-trees just above a precipitous rock, 
over which fell a clear stream in successive cascades for 
about a thousand feet, until it reached the wide plain 
below. Mountains and woods rose at the back, and I 
was basking in the beauties of Nature, when I was 
aroused by details of the hideous conduct of man. ‘It 
was here,’ the old man said, ‘ that, when a boy, I saw all 
the male population of Niausta brought to execution. 
The Turkish officials stood here, the executioner there. 





One by one the Christian Greeks were led out. The 
question was put to them, ‘* Giaour, wilt thou save thy 
soul by following God and the Prophet?” The answer 
was, ‘‘ No, Efendim ;” and the executioner did his work. 
But there was one young man, so grand, so noble, so 
handsome, that they paused, then reluctantly put the 
fatal question, and he firmly answered, ‘‘No!” ‘Go 
back,. Giaour, and think over your refusal for an hour.” 
Again he was brought forth, and again the same an- 
swer. Still loath to take so fine a life, they offered him a 
third and last chance for repentance. ‘* What now, 
young Giaour, wilt thou accept the terms and live?” 
** By God's help, never!” he replied, and boldly met his 
fate.’” 


The demoralizing cffects of such horrors are not 
confined to the moment, but leave their fatal track 
behind, as was witnessed by Colonel Baker when 
visiting the house of a Greek shortly after this old 
man’s recital. A pretty boy, about five years old, 
came into the room, and, upon the colonel’s taking 
him upon his knee and making the usual remark that 
he “was a fine boy for his age,” the father said, 
‘* Georgy, tell the gentleman how many Turks you 
will kill when you are a man,” 

In spite of this bitter hatred on the part of his 
subjects and neighbors, and the rising tide of indig- 
nation against him throughout the civilized world, 
Colonel Baker evidently thinks that the rule of the 
Turk in Europe has by no means reached its term, 
and that in any event he could be dispossessed only 
after many years of desperate fighting. Still, he per- 
mits himself to speculate upon such a contingency ; 
and, repudiating the idea that any existing nation 
will be allowed to take possession, he devotes much 
space and attention to the origin, history, character, 
and qualities of the several peoples that collectively 
make up the Turkish Empire. His sympathies and 
hopes (leaving the Turks out of the question) are 
evidently with the Bulgarians, who are not only the 
most numerous and homogeneous race, but, as he 
thinks, afford the best material for modern civiliza- 
tion to work upon. There has been a great revival 
of national feéling among them during recent years, 
and this feeling is manifesting itself, after the irue 
Western fashion, in greater industry, more rational 
religious observances, and in a desire for universal 
education. They are, moreover, a sober, hardy, ami- 
able, and docile people, are better off in worldly 
goods than any other of the subject races, and could 
be reached by neither the Pan-Slavic nor the Pan- 
Hellenic agitation. This latter is, doubtless, the 
controlling consideration with Colonel Baker, whose 
contempt for the Greeks is only exceeded by his 
hatred of Russia. Any arrangement that would 
preclude the dominance of both Greek and Slav 
would satisfy him ; but even those who feel no sym- 
pathy with his particular prejudices will feel gratified 
at the proof he offers that there already exists a solid 
basis for the readjustment of power in Eastern Eu- 
rope upon the principle of home-rule. 
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THE COUNTRY RAILWAY-STATION. 


In the midst of a noble fervor for zsthetic im- 
provement, which is not without witnesses in many 
departments, there is one conspicuous monument 
which has very nearly escaped the uplifting conta- 
gion. Though frequented by human footsteps daily, 
it lacks every element and pretense of beauty. As 
it began fifty years ago, so it remains—a bald, des- 
ert-looking spot, as destitute of attraction and adorn- 
ment as if it were the gateway to a wilderness, in- 
stead of being, as it is, a living nerve-centre in our 
complex system of civilization. 

We submit the proposition, with strong faith in 
our opinion, that it might be, and ought to be, made 
more cozy and cheerful. Certainly there is no place 
where the average American citizen is more often 
compulsorily placed than at the railway-station; and 
none where a little deference to his sense of the ar- 
tistic and comfortable would be more welcome. If 
he is ever aimless or idle, or ready to be amused and 
edified ; if he wishes a pivot to hang hjs thoughts 
upon, it is during that irksome confinement in which 
he is held before he can take the cars, or continue 
the journey for the completion of which he has just 
left them. Instead of entertainment, however, or 
genial comfort even, he finds nothing but blank 
weariness. There is not a thing his eye can alight 
upon to divert him from his natural impatience of 
the necessary delay ; but, on the contrary, there is a 
preconceived conspiracy in the situation and its sur- 
roundings to aggravate and deepen it. 

With the single exception that the passenger- 
building is a weak parody and dilution of Gothic 
art—now drearily and offensively common—there is 
at the average station no hint whatever to be found 
of an esthetic purpose. The grounds are bare and 
gravelly in all directions ; there is no relief of near 
shrubbery and trees ; grass is not only trampled out, 
but the bereaved spaces seem ready to aver that it 
has never been there; and a few telegraph-poles, 
standing upright under the stretched wires, smooth 
and barbless, are the nearest approach to picturesque- 
ness that you can discover. It is a spot for cold, 
forlorn inhospitality. 

The building in which you must rest if you can 
is bleak and dreary enough. There are, perhaps, 
two or three wooden settees; a villainous stove 
which, when there is a fire in it, is hotter than you 
can endure— though, sometimes, when you would 
like a fire, it has just gone out ; and no seat which 
invites you can be found. The walls are bare, except 
where a few advertisements break the monotony ; 
and, for quenching thirst, you may likely enough 
find a painted water-pail containing water and a 
tin cup—the latter having been dipped up a day or 
two or a week previous to your arrival there. 

When the station is in the heart of a large vil- 
lage or town, one can, at least, get away from it, or 
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amuse himself for an hour outside its limits, when 
he is detained so long; but, in country places, the 
hundreds of railroad-stations must either offer some- 
thing congenial in themselves, or leave the passen- 
gers without resource, Are the railroad companies 
really afraid that, if they make these places taste- 
ful and attractive, the passengers will linger too 
long in them, and at last forget to buy their tickets 
and take the cars? If this is the true solution of 
their indifference in the matter—or, let us say, 
their willingness to make the station look inhos- 
pitable and forbidding—they are certainly doing all 
that human wit can devise to avoid the danger. For, 
surely, if Ulysses and his companions had been com- 
pelled to take the cars at an American railroad-sta- 
tion, neither sirens nor sorcerers would have detained 
them from their journey. 

We do not need to dip far into our private expe- 
rience to suitably emphasize this subject. Who that 
travels does not remember being stranded for hours 
on some one occasion, if not more than one, at a 
desolate country railway-station? It is a trial never 
to be forgotten. It will linger in the memory until 
that particular spot becomes a legacy burned in and 
borne down to you as if it had descended from ante- 
cedent ages of affliction. There is even a thrifty 
country village not a hundred miles from the present 
writer’s pen, which is not despicable as a country 
village, but which, from its being a catch-all for the 
passengers from several intersecting roads, and be- 
cause it detains them for an hour or more of resi- 
dence without the slightest comfort or cheer at its 
joint stations, is marked and monumental in the trav- 
eler’s hatred. We know what Dr. Chapin will al- 
ways think of another where he was provokingly 
compelled to stay a whole day and eat crackers-and- 
cheese, and lose, by the detention, an imperative and 
desirable appointment. Horace Greeley wrote one 
of the chapters in his “ Recollections of a Busy 
Life” at a Massachusetts way-station, because he 
couldn’t afford to waste a single hour ; and the writer 
of this has used pen and paper in editorial work 
under a similar detention, not so much for economy 
of time as to forget his surroundings. But all trav- 
elers do not have so easy and accommodating a craft, 
and for the great multitude, in all professions, a 
cheerful resting-place at the station is a desideratum 

We remember once being left by the cars for a 
couple of hours in the open fields in June, and we 
thanked our good fortune that the locality was not 
one of the regular stations. On either hand were 
grassy meadows, and tall, umbrageous elms; and 
under a neighboring bank wound along in serpen- 
tine beauty a crystal stream, which chattered its mu- 
sic amid the chorus of bobolinks and robins. It set 
us wondering why a station itself might not have a 
few hints of lawn and shrubbery—an adjacent park, 
say ; a fountain, and plenty of trees. The lawn on 
which we reclined suggested that a depot-settee even 
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might be made soft, and that some part of the prod- 
igality which Nature proffers might not be lost or 
worthless if it were bestowed on all stopping-places 
which the railroad-trains regularly make. 


—_——~+—-— 


THE SWALLOWVS. 


For pleasant and happy ways, peace among them- 
selves, joy in living, are any birds to be compared 
with the swallows? All the summers past the world 
has been more cheerful by reason of them. They 
have circled and floated overhead from morning till 
night. The changes which vex and fret us have no 
power over them. The days are to them all good 
days. The summer comes and goes, and, with its 
coming and going, the delightful swallows. The 
first one to appear among us this year arrived about 
the middle of May, making his presence known by 
struggles of distress, for he had done what Buffon 
says his kind are wont to do, had returned to the old 
homestead, to the chimney which his forefathers for 
fifty years had built in, and while exploring it got his 
head turned round, and, instead of making his exit 
at the top, came out at the fireplace, and so into the 
room, where he beat about frantically till the noise 
he made brought a deliverer. He seemed to appre- 
ciate the help that came, and was glad of the shelter 
of my hand, to which he clung, while, slightly re- 
straining him, I looked him over. His tribe were 


by no means strangers ; but now I made an intimate 
scrutiny into the general make-up of the bright-eyed 


creature to know the color of his plumage, and the 
structure of those strong wings that so untiringly 
bear him along—the swift, unerring wings, whose 
qualities are indicated in the old ditty, which says : 


“ The martin and the swallow 
Are God Almighty’s bow and arrow.” 


How shall one describe the hue of this sober-suited 
bird, that reminds us of Charles Lamb’s *‘ Quaker in 
Black ”’"—that almost invisible color, which is not 
green, not brown, not black, but a mingling of them 
all; which has no lights, or shades, but shines with 
a lovely olive lustre? Under the breast what a ten- 
der gray there is! and what an odd body the bird 
has, like a plump little fish ! and a snug head, set close 
on his shoulders, and bill like a tiny point of iron, 
and liquid-black eyes, which look up unwinking at me! 
The feet he curls up like those of a humming-bird ; 
there are sharp points like brads to his tail-feathers, 
where the midriff, running beyond, furnishes these 
strong tines to strike against the chimney-back and 
brace himself by ; and the long, thin wings lap over 
each other at the tips. When I have done with him, 
I put him down on the door,sill in the sunshine, as a 
sign that he may go, but, as he remains motionless, 
I smooth his feathers; and then, as he does not 
move, take him again in my hand to see if he re- 
ceived injury while beating about ; upon which he 
instantly grows limp, closes his eyes, and seems dy- 
ing, allows me to turn him over as if he were a rag ; 
then, while I am trying to account for all this, with 
a slight cry he is gone, sailing away up into the blue 





sky ; and the trick which a humming-bird has more 
than once played off upon me has been acted over 
again. 

My little prisoner seemed to have been the pio- 
neer, for within twenty-four hours a great company 
of his kinfolk arrived, and from that time not an 
hour passed without our hearing from them —the 
happiest birds alive, giving voice to their perfect 
content in that “‘ tsp-tsp-tsip !”—that murmurous 
twittering which, in some of your moods, is “ far 
above singing.” It comes down from overhead on 
summer days like delectable bird chit-chat about 
nothing, as if each were telling the other and all 
were telling together how happy they are, and what 
a beautiful world it is! It is never sharp, never 
querulous. If a shower is coming up it grows more 
vivacious, till the air seems full of hurried and so- 
licitous notes, but not of discontent or fretfulness, 
never discordant or unpleasing. The utterances of 
the swallows are restful, like their motions, which 
soothe as do the monotonous murmuring of bees, 
Now they float on the air, now they skim away ; there 
two start up by themselves like a couple of skaters 
or dancers, there they all circle together, they mingle 
and separate, they vanish and come again by twos 
and in companies, never for an instant still, but borne 
along with no more effort than a bit of thistle-down, 
Away up in a purer air than ours, they seem instinct 
with the rarest refinement and grace of movement, 
the joy of perfect freedom. 


THE “UNTUTORED MIND” IN POLITICS. 


(Note.—In the broken English of the Ojibways # is sub- 
stituted for both x and /,and ffor ~ Ogimau means “ chief;”’ 
nijienawha **my friend ;” and ishcodawaubo “ fire-water.” 
Bozhu stands for the donjyour of the Canadian fur-traders.) 


Me big Ojibway ogimau ; 
Name, Mishi-maji-mocway. 

Me tenn you ‘bout some tings me saw 
In white man’s town, Minocway. 


One white man come to me, he say : 
** Oh, bozhu, captin, bozhu !” 

Me tink : ** To-monnow ‘necshun-day ; 
Dat why dis white man knows you.” 


He say, ‘‘ Me tenn you easy way 
How you can make heap donna. 
Bening de Injuns in,” he say, 
** An’ wote wid us to-monnow. 


** You good Nepubnican, me know ; 
You jis’ de same as we is. 

De man we wote to, Docta Stowe, 
Say you as good as he is. 


** You got one good big Injun town} 
How many wotas in it ?” 

Me count dem wotas up an’ down ; 
Say, “ Sixty-one,” soon minnit. 


He take heap tickets out his coat, 
An’ sixty-two he han’ me; 

He gib me six ten-donna note, 
Den say, ‘* You undastan’ me!” 
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Me say to him, ‘* Me undastan’ ;” Me beat dem white mans bote—ho ! ho! 
Den put dem tings in pocket. Me beat ’em out dat money. 

He say, ‘‘ Aw night.” Den we shake han’, We gib no wotes to Docta Stowe ; 
An’ me go down by mocket. Gib none to John Manoney. 


One nudda white man come dat way : De young mans say : “‘ He bunkum-hunk, 
**Oh, bozhu, niji-nawba ! Dat Mishi-maji-mocway ! 

Me want heap talk wid you,” he say ; He git de town good big denunk ; 
“Come, git ishcodawaubo !” He make it out Minocway !” 


Me tink dem white mans pay agin ; 
Dey not know, yet, me cheat ’em. 
Dey bote do anyting to win— 
Me got new way to beat'’em! 


We go to bah-noom, git some gin, 
An’ den go out a-walkin’ ; 
An’ den we go denink agin, 
An’ dat man keep a-talkin’. 
eounQme 


He say : ‘‘ To-monnow wotin-day ; THE DYNASTY OF COOKS. 


We Democnats, we beat ‘em ! Ir is George Eliot, if we mistake not, who 
You bet yo’ bottom cent!” he say. . , ‘ 
“We chaw em up! We eat ‘em! speaks of the silent tragedies, unknown and unwrit- 
ten, which are constantly taking place amid thousands 
of human lives while the world moves carelessly 
You wote to John Manoney, along. In much the same way might reference be 
An’ den you git de good ding-bats.” made to certain innumerable domestic tragedies, 
(Dat mean, we git heap money.) equally unobserved and uncommented upon, where 
cooks play not the heroic but the purely villainous 
Me say : ‘* Me want ’em night away ; part. The heroine in such cases invariably is the 
You gib me sixty donna.” suffering housewife, whose spirit, no matter how 
He count ’em out, an’ den he say, resolute it may be when circumstances first bring it 
“* Now wote de town, to-monnow !” face to face with Hibernian depravity, gradually suc- 
cumbs into despairing submission. A notable feat- 
Dat night, me go to Whiskey-town, ure in the case of bad cooks may be called their ten- 
GR heap pints num—gn nay dency to occur in groups. <A certain household may 
My young mans, dey denink it down, . : P 
Den kick up muss, penenty ! have had its kitchen affairs ably and peacefully ad- 
ministered for several years, when suddenly some 
unavoidable change brings in its wake months of 
protracted distress, until at last a long line of incom- 
petent or debased cooks shall have given place to 
one representing “milder manners, purer laws,” 
like Titus after the imperial horrors that had pre- 
Me say : ‘‘Some Democnat, he come ceded him. Meats served up in conditions of bleed- 
An’ gib de young mans whiskey. ing rawness one day, and blackened to actual cin- 
We uddas hab to keep ‘em home ; ders the next ; soups that are flavorless mockeries ; 
it make ‘em heap penishy." vegetables execrably underdone, or else pitilessly 
scorched; profane outbursts; intemperance; dis- 
reputable shrieks of dissatisfaction regarding the 
just payment of certain wages ; wild maledictions ; 
noisy departures—these are but a few of the most 
saliently unpleasant attributes that belong to some 
De Democnat, he nide up, too ; such distracting interval as that which occasionally 
He come to me a-hummin’. follows the exodus of a trusted and responsible 
He say : ‘* Why, what got into you ? cook. 
Was ie ges pene” Not long ago an interregnum of this disastrous 
and unholy character took place within the family of 
He set young mans deninkin’. a certain literary gentleman of New York. From 
We hab to stay—dey shoot some man ; week to week he kept account of the rapid changes 
Dey kinn him, quick as winkin’!” in down-stairs government, and called his document, 
when finished, “Culinary Dynasty of the House of 
Dat Democnat, he much heap cuss ; Brown, from the Reign of Bridget the Pure down 
Ugh! He one big boss cussa ! to the Present Monarch.” Similarly embellished by 
= aye & Deft = kick up muss, incidental rhetorical graces, Mr. Brown's list read 
Se SS ae something after the following manner: 
Bridget I., surnamed the Pure. Began to reign 
A-dancin’ an’ a-hoppin’, December, 1867; abdicated October, 1876, because 
He jum> up quick on top his hoss contemplating a life of seclusion—and matrimony. 
An’ put out, nebba stoppin’. Her reign was marked by great executive wisdom, 


** You Injuns, you good Democnats ; 


Nepubnican, he come my town, 
He say: ‘* Why, Captin Mockway, 
Why don’ you Injuns come on down 
An’ he’p us in Minocway ?” 


Some young mans come a-whoopin’ in— 
Dat white man wait no nonga ; 

Each time he tink dey git ‘iis skin 
He beat his hoss stenonga ! 


Me tenn him : ‘* Some Nepubnican, 


But when he see ’em come ’kenoss, 
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clemency, and economy, and its cessation caused the 
most sincere regret. Succeeded by 

Bridget II., a sovereign of considerable admin- 
istrative power, but cursed with a most irascible dis- 
position. Insulted her prime-minister (Mrs. Brown) 
when justly rebuked by that dignitary for her reck- 
less consumption of butter. Popular opinion (Mr. 
Brown) being decidedly against her, she abdicated, 
November, 1876, in favor of 

Katharine, surnamed the Flirt, on account of 
the multiplicity of her suitors. A giddy, good-na- 
tured queen, but wholly unfitted for her exalted po- 
sition. Deposed, November, 1876,and succeeded by 

A Regency of Three Days, during which Jane 
(a valued chambermaid) wielded with much ability 
the culinary sceptre. After which the kitchen was 
descended into by 

Bridget III., a sovereign whose character pre- 
vious to accession had been represented as stainless, 
but who early gave signs of the most revolting in- 
temperance. Driven from the kitchen by an indig- 
nant people (Mr. Brown) after an alcoholic reign of 
only two days, and succeeded by 

Mary Ellen, satirically surnamed the Skeleton, 
on account of her unnatural stoutness. Celebrated 
for intense laziness. Deposed, December, 1876, 





and succeeded by 


Margaret, popularly known as the Fiend. 
Threatened to kill her prime-minister two hours 
after coronation. On the following day refused to 
abdicate. Resisted even the demands of the army 
(a policeman), who unanimously indorsed the policy 
of the prime-minister. Imprisoned for high-treason, 
December, 1876. End unknown. Succeeded by 

Bridget IV., surnamed the Lunatic. Her admin- 
istration was chiefly distinguished by an attempt to 
subvert the usual methods of dining throughout her 
realm; causing soup to be served after fish, and 
meat before either. Banished after a turbulent 
reign of twelve hours, and succeeded by 

Ann, known as the Spoiler. ... And so on, 
through a terrible list of wrong and ontrage, the 
chronicle continues, at last ending in the month 
of February, 1877, with the following happy item: 

Bridget XV., the reigning sovereign, surnamed 
the Culinary Antonine. Modest of demeanor, gentle 
in speech, wise and economical in her rule. Be- 
loved by minister and people. A slight difficulty 
with France (the children’s foreign nurse), which oc- 
curred in the early part of her reign, has now been 
amicably settled. The realm is at present in a 
most flourishing condition, and the refrigerator has 
never been so prosperously administered. Long live 
Bridget XV. ! 
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HERE is probably not a lover of Shakespeare any- | 

where who has not cherished in his gallery of ideal 
portraits the name and image of IMOGEN ; and all who 
have rejoiced in occasional delightful stage renditions of 
Rosalind, Miranda, Viola, and Portia, have wished to 
see the sweet daughter of Cymbeline impersonated by 
one who could embody her womanly love, devotion, and 
faith. It is strange that, for nearly half a century, the 
ever-busy stage should leave in neglect one of its most 
delightful possessions. From the time that Ellen Tree 
first came to our shores, to May of the present year, 
Shakespeare's play of ‘‘Cymbeline” lay, as far as the 
stage is concerned, in dust and neglect. It is, no doubt, 
true that not many of our heroines of the footlights 
could have successfully impersonated the fair Briton, 
but it is still strange that the dramatic fascinations of the 
character have not inspired many attempts to portray it. 
The story of the play is strong in interest ; its incidents 
are eminently picturesque; and /mogen shines forth as 
a star of wonderful beauty and brilliancy. There ex- 
ists, indeed, every reason why it should be frequently 
acted, but one—and this is all-important; for, while 
hundreds might aspire to render the matchless heroine, 
who of them all could adequately depict her? Miss 
Neilson has been bolder than the rest, and essayed the 





task. The portrait as she gives it is pleasing, but it lacks 
many of the touches that indicate the hand of the mas- 
ter-artist. There are skill and knowledge in some of the 
stronger passages, and delicacy in many others ; but | 


those shadings and gradations, those utterances ripe 
and charged with meaning, those insights afid uplift- 
ings that come of genius, and which electrify and illu- 
minate, are not there. That the delineation is pleasing, 
and sometimes impressive, we concede ; but, while it is 
easy to be satisfied with the average stage productions 
of the ordinary drama, it is impossible to accept the 
same measure of art in the Shakespearean plays. The 
language there is so freighted with meaning, and the 
characters so shaded and many-sided, that actors who 
may be picturesque, impressive, wholly satisfying in other 
plays, succumb disastrously under Shakespearean bur- 
dens. Perhaps there is no other lady on our stage who 
could do as well with /magen as Miss Neilson does ; 
but we wish, for the sake of the best art, that this 
were not so. However, let us be thankful for the per- 
sonation, such as it is. Miss Neilson is far from being 
insensible to the qualities that make up the character— 
the chaste modesty, the wifely devotion, the unbounded 
faith, the exalted sentiment, the sweetness, and grace, 
and divine aroma, of a pure woman ; these things, if not 
touched with all the depth of color desired, are still rec- 
ognized and expressed. 

Thinking of /mogen, and all her sister heroines, one 
wonders how it is that Shakespeare is not specially the 
favorite of women. It is in his female characters, after 
all, that Shakespeare’s genius distinctly separates itself 
from that of all other writers. His men, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of HYam/et, are, with all their subtilties 
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and qualities, much like other characters in literature ; 
but his women are unapproached, and it would seem 
unapproachable. It is an odd fact that all kinds of peo- 
ple delight in them. The ‘strong-minded” women do 
not disdain his portraits of female loveliness, tenderness, 


men, very common and very ignorant, coarse of feature, 
coarser in apparel, stolid fellows who spent their lives 
burrowing that English homes may be warm, proved 
that they had a refinement of courage and heroic virtue 


| which the lord of Chatsworth might well think an 


‘ oe » | . 
and devotion ; the admirers of brilliant women of soci- | adornment to his greatness. Several of them had 


ety, equally with those whose sympathies are for the deli- 
cate and modest violets of the wayside, have no criticisms 
to utter, no shortcomings to complain of, no untruthful 
or unjust delineations to point out; they find, indeed, 
nothing but ideals that fascinate and win supreme ap- 
proval. Where else are there such women—in whom 
wit and womanliness are perfectly united, where glorious 
spirits and utmost delicacy are hand-in-hand, whose 
hearts are as tender and pure as their imaginations are 
ripe and exalted? But, doubtless, it is too late in the 
day to write a eulogy on Shakespearean women, We 
could wish, though, that they were better known. And, 
as there is a large public who know Shakespeare only as 
he reaches them from the mouths of the actors, it is grati- 
fying to see, in the revival of ‘‘ Cymbeline,” the restora- 
tion to the boards of one of the most perfect and admi- 
rable of the Shakespearean sisterhood. We could wish 
that not only /mogen, but Jsabella, Viola, Rosalind, 
Miranda, and the rest, were more often acted for the 
pleasure and profit of the multitude. It requires, for 
their successful personation, it is true, a consummate 
art, and refined and poetic taste; but our American as- 
pirants for histrionic fame would do,themselves and 
their art great honor if they, by diligent care and study, 
should succeed in making our stage noted for its deline- 
ations of hese gloricus creations, the influence of which 
upon the public estimation of women would be in every 
way desirable. Meanwhile, while the stage prepares 
to make these portraitures better known, all women 
should more generally acknowledge their beauty. ‘‘So- 
rosis” ought to crown Shakespeare as preéminently the 
delineator of women, and give his bust a place of honor 
at its gatherings. Lady lecturers, who are always grav- 
eled for topics, might tell their listeners something 
about these fair conceptions, and draw edifying parallels 
between Rosalind and Viola and the ladies of the 
Woman's Suffrage Association. A maniaamong women 
for the study of Shakespeare’s women is something to be 
desired. We commend this idea to the attention of liter- 
ary clubs and all the many associations that have recently 
sprung into being for the ostensible promotion of cult- 
ure. 


NEVER, on battle-field or in shipwreck, amid arctic 
perils, or among the dangers of jungle and savage settle- 
ment, was there a finer exhibition of heroism than that 
displayed by the imprisoned miners of Pontypridd and 
their rescuers ; and were not these heroisms of the hum- 
ble so frequent, this marvelous story of the fortitude and 
self-sacrifice of the prisoners, and the Titanic and tri- 
umphant toil of their deliverers, would become one of 
those household tales which time cannot idealize—to 
which tradition cannot add a romantic gilding. These 





stopped work, and were coming out of the mine, when, 
of a sudden, some accident caused the thin wall of the 
mine to yield to a vast concealed basin of subterranean 
water. This water, black and noisome, rushed out in a 
relentless flood; it cut off two parties, who receded 
through the dark galleries and fled to the farthest limits 
of the mine. Here the party which was finally rescued 
found themselves safe, indeed, from the flood, but pre- 
served by the fact that the dense air held it back; this 
air was hard, indeed, to breathe. Hideous perils threat- 
ened them—peril of drowning, of stifling, of starving. 
Yet for eight days they lived there, most of the time in 
the dark, as their candles, which they used for light in- 
stead of food, soon went out. Then they were rescued 
by the magnificent efforts of their brother-miners out- 
side, who tore at the massive walls of coal foot by foot, 
working night and day for a week, until the huge walls 
were broken through, a small aperture was made, and 
the almost lifeless bodies of the pent-up men were 
drawn forth into the free air again. These men had 
tended each other through that desperate, starving 
week ; one was a sick boy, who was nursed as tenderly 
as his mother could have nursed him, and they sang 
their Cymric hymn, with parched mouths, while the 
dread of death hung ever over them, and a growing 
faintness made them sink fast toward oblivion. 

The tale of heroism, to the praise of our human na- 
ture be it said, is not so uncommon as to need long- 
drawn panegyric; but one feature of this terrible and 
happily-concluded event is interesting to the world, and 
valuable to science. The five men, one and all, lived for 
eight days; not one of them, moreover, lost conscious- 
ness, until, overcome with joy, in their weakness, at 
hearing that final blow of the pick which broke the last 
splinter between them and their comrades, they swooned. 
They tasted no food during the eight days; water they 
tasted, but it was so noxious that they rejected it; be- 
sides, they were living during this period in a terribly- 
compressed atmosphere, without a breath of current, an 
air full of coal-gas, yet an air which, thick and noxious 
as it was, proved their salvation. For this air held 
back the black torrent, and kept it at bay. Add to 
these physical circumstances the constant strain and ter- 
ror of mind; the perpetual fear and even anticipation 
of a horrible death; the temptation to destroy each 
other; the utter despair which they must have felt when 
they thought—as they must have been ever thinking—of 
the immense barriers between them and life—the black 
flood on one side, the vast wall of coal on the other! 
Yet they lived to the extreme limit assigned by the doc- 
tors to life without food. It has been thought that the 
range of foodless life is from five to eight days, accord- 
ing to the bodily vigor of the sufferer. This theory 
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must now be corrected ; for, if we imagine these miners 
confined in a place where they had every comfort, except 
food—where they had light, air, warmth, ability to stretch 
themselves on a bed, the hope of food or water coming 
—it is certain that they could have lived much longer 
than the eight days. Even as it was, they were not ab- 
solutely exhausted ; and it is probable that in the mine, 
under circumstances the most desperate, they would have 
lasted out ten days. It is true that the miners were men of 
great physical strength and powers of endurance; and 
we may fairly balance this fact against their peculiarly 
desperate situation. Life is more obdurate than is gen- 
erally supposed; men can bear more than they get 
credit for bearing. The catastrophe of Pontypridd 
shows that resoluteness and strong will have not a little 
to do with keeping alight the vital spark; and so these 
men have added a most valuable item to the collected 
experience of the biologist, as well as an example of 
noble heroism to mankind. 


THOSE ladies who have organized an association for 
the encouragement of art-industry among women are no 
doubt disposed to listen to suggestions, and to welcome 
anything which would open new fields of labor for the 


class they are interested in. Have these ladies observed 


that, while the cultivation of flowers in our cities has of 
recent years spread rapidly, no improvement in an artis- 
tic direction has been made over the old-fashioned flower- 
pot ? A vessel of chaste and elegant form for flower-cult- 


ure cannot be found, unless the recently-designed box 
with tile ornaments is an exception. These tile boxes, 
however, are very costly, and at best but inadequately 
meet the demand. We need vases or pots made of or- 
dinary unglazed pottery, simply and tastefully decorated, 
and of various sizes and shapes so as to suit either the 
window-ledge, the veranda, the balcony, or the court-yard, 
and afforded at low prices. There are now in some of 
our court-yards urns of painted iron that are certainly 
ugly enough, and costly pots of very vulgar and florid 
ornamentation may occasionally be seen at the shops of 
the dealers ; but vessels of inexpensive material and pure 
decoration suitable for the purpose described are not to 
be found. Before window flower-culture can be very 
general, a good deal will have to be learned by those 
who now every spring permit their hope and faith to tri- 
umph over their experiences in former years ; but event- 
ually it will come to be understood that flowers will not 
flourish when baked on hot stones, as we see attempted 
in every street in our cities, and the fact that selection 
must be made of plants, governed by the conditions of 
exposure to sun or shade, will yet guide the persistent 
flower-lover into the practical wisdom out of which his 
windows shall in time be brought to bloom in brilliant 
hanging parterres, charming to those who look upon 
them and sources of endless pleasure to their owners. 
When this time is reached, tasteful vessels for the pur- 
pose will be much sought for; in truth, the invention 
and manufacture of the right sort of vase or pot will do 
much toward stimulating indulgence in the agreeable 





pastime. Who, then, will give us artistic structures 
which shall set forth our geraniums and verbenas, our 
roses and heliotropes, our chrysanthemums and fuschias, 
our oleanders and lilies, with added glory ? 

But it is easy to misconceive our idea. Attempts 
have been made and are made to introduce fancy flower- 
pots, but these schemes have all started out with two de- 
fects—lack of taste and want of gumption. The few 
feeble experiments in this direction have given us showy 
vessels that are either detestable with many glaring 
colors, or which violate an imperative canon of taste by 
imitating something to which they do not and should not 
bear likeness. A flower-pot that weakly pretends to re- 
semble a log of wood, or that puts on the form of a wil- 
low-ware basket, or tries to pass itself off for something 
which it is not, is in art an abomination, and should 
never disfigure either window or garden-stand. The 
rude red pots of the florist are preferable. The vases we 
have in mind are something wholly different—truth, sim- 
plicity, and pure taste, being their essential characteris- 
tics. There are forms of the Greek vase well adapted 
for the purpose, and Greek decoration is peculiarly ap- 
propriate. Examples of these vases can be seen in al- 
most any art-museum, or in any book upon pottery. 
The material should not be costly—the ordinary clay 
used in our unglazed pottery is good enough ; and the 
decoration should be severe rather than ornate, or else 
there is danger that the passion for vulgar display rather 
than true art-taste will be encouraged. There is now 
everywhere a great mania for decorating pottery. We 
have not seen many products of the new-born zeal that 
called for special commendation ; but decoraffon that 
looks rather rude for the mantel-piece would do very 
well for the out-of-door flower-vase. So, ladies who 
are in full tide of this new fashion may turn their skill 
and zeal to good practical account by introducing exam- 
ples of flower-pots and vases calculated not only to grat- 
ify and cultivate the art-sense, but to make flower-culture 
a new delight. 


THE Softa, from a cloistral seclusion and a scholastic 
obscurity, as far as the world knew anything about him, 
has loomed suddenly, within the past year, into political 
importance and general fame. He is a queer successor of 
the savage and corrupt Janizary. It was not unnatural 
that, in a barbarous state like Turkey, a military caste 
should arise, who alternately protected and deposed sul- 
tans ; and, like the corrupted legions of Rome in her de- 
cline, should do their violent king-making and upsetting 
for money. The wonder is, how the feeble line of the 
Osmanlis ever managed to get rid of those ferocious 
Janizaries ; it was done, not so much by force as by sub- 
tlety and intrigue, weapons familiar to Oriental brains. 
The Softa, on the other hand, is not bred to war; he is 
a student, and not only that, but a student, for the most 
part, of theology. He aspires to belong to the Ulema— 
the great caste of priests, lawyers, and law-professors ; 
he wishes to be a mo//ah or a mu/fti, to be an aristocrat, 
to be rid of the bother of paying taxes, and even to be 
exempt from military service. Yet he has dethroned two 
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sultans within a year, and threatens a third ; he clamors 
about the palace, and conspires in the monasteries; he 
breaks into the new-fangled Turkish Parliament, and 
overawes the deputies ; he holds himself over Constanti- 
nople, a terror and an object of perpetual dread. Why 
is it that, in countries not free, the students of the col- 
leges should always be a political power, formidable to 
the strongest governments, and the objects of peculiar 
care and suspicion to the gendarmerie? It may be a 
libel on the German states; but it is stated, as a reason 
why the duels of the German students are winked at by 
authority, that this diverts their attention from politics. 
All through the annals of European struggles, we find 
the students playing an important and not seldom a de- 
cisive part. Calvin and Cop owed much to the support 
of the undergraduates of old Paris University ; and, from 
their time to this, the students of the University and the 
Sorbonne have not only been always in advance of their | 
age, but very troublesome youths for emperors and min- 
isters to deal with. When, on one occasion, they hissed 
Napoleon III., his throne almost rocked. They nursed 
the fame of political heretics like Royer Collard, Labou- 
jaye, and Guizot ; and of theological heretics like Ernest 
Renan. So, too, in Germany, the students have almost 
always been radicals, and are many of them at this mo- 
ment republicans, sending very outspoken professors and 





doctors to the Reichstag and Diet. There is some differ- 
ence, however, between the German and French students 
and the Softas. In Turkey, the civil law is founded on 
the Koran, and the Koran is the book of a church mili- 
tant. The priest, or mo//ah, is the interpreter, not only 
of the Moslem creed, but the Turkish law. He is politi- 
cal as well as religious. And Islam being a fighting 
creed, a creed which enjoins defense to the last and at all 
hazards, and the Softas being its peculiar guardians and 
protectors, their interference in state affairs, even to vio- 
lence, is accounted for. A sultan who is weak is useless 
to Islam; it is the Softa’s duty to get rid of him. So 
long as he cannot defend the church of the Prophet, his 
person is no longer sacred ; and the Softa, in replacing 
him by an able ‘“‘defender of the faith,” becomes a 
patriot, and is applauded by the people. 


WHATEVER the result of the conflict between the 
Russians and the Turks, the Rouman is having, and will 
have, a hard time of it. His’ country must have neces- 
sarily been occupied by one or the other army, and it 
probably made but little difference to him which, as far 
as his treatment was concerned. His chances now lie 
between virtual absorption by Russia, and a continued 
state of semi-independence in connection with Turkey. 
Were the Rouman what our farmers call “a likely fel- 
low,” both powers might feel that he was worth fighting 
for ; but, with some good points, he is really.one of the 
most inferior and progressless types in Europe. He is 
very picturesque in his Astrakhan capand gayly-embroid- 
ered fur mantle ; athletic in his proportions, and rather 
handsome in feature. But he is lazy, unenterprising, 





and plainly betrays the mixed character of his blood in 


his want of marked individual traits. He is an epitome 
of the races, with no predominant quality of any one ; he 
boasts of a Roman descent, and has managed to cling to 
the proud name of the conquerors of Europe; but he is, 
also, somewat Slavic, and has a dash of the Gothic and 
the Magyar, and a pretty good modicum of Tartar blood 
in his veins ; presenting thus a very sharp contrast to his 
neighbor, the Serb, who is of very pure Slavic descent, 
and has kept his blood almost absolutely unmixed. The 
Rouman is, perhaps, the only national type in Europe 
which burrows in the earth for his dwelling. Approach- 
ing a Rouman village, you fail to see it till you find 


| yourself walking over the holes in the ground which are 


politely called its chimneys. He has an excellent soil, 
well watered, rich, and capable of a very wide variety of 
products ; but it is speaking within limits to say that the 
Bulgarian fields are made to yield more profitably. If 
the Rouman had any of the thrift or ambition of a com- 
mercial race at all, he would cut his splendid forests for 
timber ; as it is, he is content to hack away at them to 
the extent of getting enough wood for casks and masks. 
On his side of the Carpathians, too, are hidden mines of 
silver and iron, and, for all that he knows, of gold also ; 
but such is his sloth that they lie there quite unmolested. 
The Rouman country is, besides, one of the healthiest in 
the world : the cholera, when it invades Europe from the 
East, most often skips this favored land with its sleepy 
denizens. Let us, however, say one good word jor the 
Rouman—he is frugal, simple in tastes, and sober ; if he 
does the world little good, he is at least peaceable and 
harmless, 


THE death of Mr. Fletcher Harper impresses one as 
not only the demise of an individual, but the termina- 
tion of a literary epoch. He was the last of the original 
members of the most popular and successful publishing- 
house in America—of four brothers whose remarkable 
career has excited the interest of not only all those who 
have literary sympathies, but that larger class which is 
ever ready to admire and study success. It seems almost 
impossible that the great barons of Cliff Street, as they 
were wont to be called thirty years ago, are no more. 
Their career was bold, and, to some minds, truculent ; 
they made not a few revolutions in book-making, and 
were not infrequently engaged in sharp warfares that 
resounded through the country ; they rewarded liberally, 
resisted strenuously, and made themselves, perhaps, the 
most unique literary power in the world; and hence 
now, as the last of the sturdy phalanx succumbs to the 
only power that ever conquered them—death—we can 
but think of their long, active, varied, and brilliant ca- 
reer with sensations of keen interest. When in the 
height of their stirring campaign against all competi- 
tors for the English novelists they locked up their work- 
men for three days and nights, so as to put in type and 
print, in this incredibly short space of time, the whole of 
one of Bulwer's novels, they must have felt that they had 
won their Waterloo. In those days people bought books 
with zeal, and watched the contests of the publishers with 
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relish. For many years Mr. Fletcher Harper, although 
the junior brother, was the most active spirit of the es- 
tablishment ; it was he who planned their Magazine, he 
who projected their Weekly and the Bazar, he who 


was ever first with new enterprises. While the firm of 


Harper & Brothers in the way of business often made 
enemies, the brothers in their personal intercourse with 
men usually won both esteem and friendship. 





It was | 


impossible not to recognize in them men of sturdy 
character and simple nature, qualities that always disarm 
enmity and hatred. In the death of the younger brother 
all seem to die again, so identified were they with each 
other in their half-century of business-life ; it is impos- 
sible, indeed, to mourn at the recent grave of Fletcher 
without laying fresh wreaths upon the tombs of James, 


John, and Wesley. 





Books of 


LTHOUGH it is by no means a voluminous work, 
A the memoir of ‘“‘ Barry Cornwall”?! is made up of | 
five distinct classes of matter—an autobiographical frag- 
ment, biographical notes, recollections (by Barry Corn- 
wall) of literary men, unpublished verses, and letters 
from literary friends. Notwithstanding its fragmentary 
and sketchy character, however, the reader can obtain 
from it a vivid and probably accurate idea of a unique 
type of man and poet. The autobiographical fragment 
is very slight, and after reading it few will regret that it 
was left unfinished ; for it shows very clearly that Mr. 
Procter had not enough egotism in his composition to 
make a successful autobiographer, and he tells us far 
more about a certain Monsieur Moliére, his instructor in 
French, than he does about himself. If he had filled an 
octave, we should have had some agreeable reading, 
doubtless, but we should have learned but little more 
about the nominal subject of the book than we knew at 
the beginning. The biography proper opens like a 
treatise in metaphysics, and is pitched throughout in a 
somewhat impersonal key; but it is full of subtile in- 
sights and delicate discriminations, and, brief as it is, 
gives us a truer and more lifelike picture of ‘‘ Barry 
Cornwall” than could be obtained from whole volumes 
of acommonplace memoir. Here, for instance, is a por- 
trait in a paragraph: ‘ No one who has passed an hour 
in the company of Charles Lamb's ‘dear boy’ can ever 
lose the impression made upon him by that simple, sin- 
cere, shy, and delicate soul. His small figure, his head, 
not remarkable for much besides its expression of intelli- 
gent and warm good-will, and its singular likeness to 
that of Sir Walter Scott; his conversation, which had 
little decision or ‘point’ in the ordinary sense, and often 
dwelt on truths which a novelty-loving society banishes 
from its repertory as truisms, never disturbed the effect, 
in any assemblage, of his real distinction. His silence 
seemed wiser, his simplicity subtiler, his shyness more 
courageous, than the wit, philosophy, and assurance of 
others. When such a man expressed himself more or 
less faithfully in a series of gracious poems, of which he 
alone, of all his circle, did not seem proud, it naturally 
followed that all who knew him were eager to declare 
and extend the credit and honor to which he had aspired 
with so much simplicity, and which he bore with so en- 
tire an absence of self-assertion.” 

The hitherto unpublished verses are characteristically 
facile, musical, and finished, but the only specially note- 
worthy feature about them is that they seem to indicate 
that in his old age the poet became rather more sensitive 
to the sombre and tragic aspects of human life, while 
one of them (‘‘Improbus Labor”) hints at a discontent 
with the absorption in business which had marked 


the Dan. 


the greater portion of his own career. The letters, cu- 
riously enough, contain none by ‘‘ Barry Cornwall” him- 
self, but are all ¢o him from his literary friends; yet each 
of them is a decided acquisition, comprising, as they do, 
friendly epistles from Byron, Rogers, Jeffrey, Lamb, 
Hunt, Hood, Emerson, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
and two very charming ones from Thomas Carlyle. 

But the most interesting portion of the work, after 
the biographical notes, is the ‘‘ Recollections of Literary 
Men.” Procter enjoyed a larger acquaintance among the 
literary people of England than any other man of his 
time, owing, as he says, partly to his being an amateur 
only, having a great liking and respect for letters, and 
partly to his not having intermixed with politics, but 
chiefly, his biographer thinks, to his being known as the 
most genial and skillful entertainer in London. When 
nearly ninety years of age he conceived the idea of writing 
down his recollections of the most noteworthy men and 
women he had known, but at that time of life work is 
not easy, and the all too meagre result of the plan are 
sketches of Wm. L. Bowles, John Howard Payne, Rev. 
George Croly, Lord Byron (with whom Procter went to 
school), Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Scott, Edward 
Irving, Carlyle, Hazlitt, Beddoes, Haydon, the painter, 
Leigh Hunt, Keats, Lamb, Godwin, De Quincey, and a 
few others. These sketches are partly critical, partly 
anecdotal, and partly descriptive, and are extremely en- 
tertaining. 


THE drama has heretofore been so sparingly repre- 
sented in American literature that the simultaneous ap- 
pearance of two comedies by Mr. W. D. Howells and 
Bret Harte is, for this reason if for no other, a some- 
what noteworthy event. Mr. Howells’s ‘Out of the 
Question”! is a genteel comedy, simple in plot and rath- 
er thin in texture, and depending for its interest not so 
much upon stirring episodes and liveliness of incident as 
upon the attractiveness of the heroine, and the grace and 
finish and elegance of it style. It was evidently written 
with an eye to readers, and not to representation on the 
stage, and, though the characters are well discriminated, 
and several of the “situations” conventionally stagey, 
the principal enjoyment to be derived from it is literary 
rather than dramatic. Before Mr. Howells can produce 
an acting comedy, he will have to find more robust ma- 
terial than is offered by the slight divergences of social 
type presented by the frequenters of our summer hotels. 
Class distinctions in America are not definite enough to 
serve as the framework of social comedy, and while 
the interest of the story narrated in ‘* Out of the Ques- 
tion” depends in a considerable degree upon the recogni- 
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tion of a certain heroism in the character of the heroine, 
it is difficult to see in her conduct anything more than a 
very commonplace sort of fidelity and independence. In 
other words, the objections of a club-lounger like Mr. 
Charles Bellingham to social contact with such a man as 
Blake is represented to be, will always appear slightly 
ridiculous to Americans, who, whatever their other faults, 
are more likely to regard a man for what he zs than for 
artificial external distinctions. Serious criticism, how- 
ever, is hardly called for in the case of a book which the 
author himself probably considers simply an elegant tri- 
fle, affording refined pleasure for the moment, but not 
designed either to move the passions or to stimulate 
thought. 

Mr. Harte, on the contrary, evidently ‘‘ meant busi- 
ness” when he wrote his ** Two Men of Sandy Bar,”! 
the publication of which in book form is, perhaps, in- 
tended to secure an appeal to the reading public from the 
verdict of those who saw it upon the stage. If such was 
the design, we fear that the author has only prepared 
for himself a renewed disappointment ; for the upper- 
most impression which it leaves upon the reader’s mind 
is that whatever merits it possesses would display them- 
selves to best advantage behind the foot-lights. For a 
“‘reading play” it is too discontinuous, too technical, 
too obviously addressed to a miscellaneous. audience that 
is to be tickled and amused, and too rigid in its adhe- 
rence to the commonplace level of stage dialogue. Direc- 
tions concerning costume, and detailed instructions about 
**advancing from the right” and *‘ retiring to left,” are 
rather diverting to the attention, which should naturally 
be concentrated at the moment upon something quite 
distinct from stage paraphernalia. The real faults of the 
drama, however, lie much deeper. It is no spontaneous 
expression of a genuine dramatic impulse or perception, 
but a thing of shreds and patches, bringing together in a 
confused tangle the various characters that have caught 
the popular fancy in Mr. Harte’s stories and sketches, 
Colonel Starbottle, John Oakhurst, Sandy (from “ The 
Idyl of Red Gulch”), the schoolmistress from the same 
story, and the “heathen Chinee,” together with an as- 
sortment of conventional personages too deficient in 
vitality to make even respectable lay-figures, are juggled 
into a succession of unnatural combinations and situa- 
tions, but slightly interesting in themselves, and affording 
no opportunity for either the development or the delinea- 
tion of character. To an extent that would hardly seem 
possible, Mr, Harte's best-known creations are deprived 
of their piquant and original flavor, and Colonel Star- 
bottle, Oakhurst, and ‘‘ Sandy,” as here presented, are 
little more than travesties of their former selves. More- 
over, Mr. Harte’s easy optimism has in this case betrayed 
him into a mistake which, we have no doubt, seriously 
impaired the acceptableness of the work as a stage-play. 
There can be no moral or artisfic objection to selecting 
and depicting a combination of circumstances in which 
the good qualities of bad people are brought out ; but it 
is quite another thing to wrench aside the natural current 
of events in order to reward and, as it were, vindicate 
a villain, and even the conscience of hardened theatre- 
goers must have revolted against that culmination of 
Oakhurst’s career which confuses all the distinctions be- 
tween virtue and the rankest kind of vice. Oakhurst 
shooting himself through the heart in order that his poor 
fellow-outcasts of Poker Flat may thereby gain one more 
chance of life, is a solemn and impressive figure ; but 
Oakhurst rewarded with riches, a beautiful wife, and 


high social position, after a consistent career of unspeak- 
able infamy, is simply a nauseous anomaly. 

Mr. Harte, in venturing into this new field, seems to 
have fallen into the error of supposing that, because he 
has written stories remarkable for their dramatic power, 
he could with equal ease write a formal acting drama. 
The error is a natural one, and yet a little reflection suf- 
fices to show that the qualities requisite in the two spe- 
cies of composition are, not only not identical, but quite 
different. The skill which must manifest itself in the 
production of a successful stage-play is to a large extent 
technical, while the power that must impart a dramatic 
effect to the more prosaic atmosphere of a simple narra- 
tive is of a far rarer and higher order, being independent 
of all accompanying allurements of eye and ear. That 
this is so is proved by the fact that few successful novel- 
ists have achieved success in writing for the stage, and 
by the correlative fact that good stage-plays are seldom 
or never acceptable when transformed into prose fiction. 
Bulwer is the most conspicuous exception, but it is well 
known that his intimacy with Macready gave him the ad- 
vantage of the best professional knowledge and experi- 
ence of his time. 


WITH the publication of the first volume of his 
* Principles of Sociology”! Mr. Herbert Spencer enters 
upon the final stage of his great work, and we may not 
unreasonably hope to see, what at one time appeared 
scarcely possible, the complete presentation by the mind 
which conceived it of the ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy.” With 
this volume also Mr. Spencer begins what will be con- 
sidered by the great majority of his readers the most in- 
teresting portion of his work. The “First Principles,” 
the “Principles of Biology,” and the “ Principles of 
Psychology,” were necessarily of an abstract and some- 
what technical character, requiring faithful study in order 
fully to comprehend them; but in the “ Principles of 
Sociology ” the author deals with man in his social rela- 
tions, and reaches a plane where it is much easier both to 
appreciate the force of his arguments and to test the 
validity of his conclusions. Taken as a whole, this first 
volume may be said to treat of primitive man, and no 
survey at once so comprehensive, so searching, and so 
consistent, has ever been made of the earlier phases of 
human society. Here we begin for the first time to ap- 
preciate the value of that elaborate scaffolding of argu- 
ment and evidence which the author has constructed in 
the preceding sections of his work: as the synthesis 
widens and includes higher and higher grades of phe- 
nomena, we are enabled to see the close inter-relations of 
the various orders of facts, and to perceive how essential 
it is to have aclear idea of the organic whole before at- 
tempting to pronounce upon discrete parts. No mere 
ethnologist, however learned or acute, could have written 
this treatise, for the same reason that a man coming 
upon an isolated section of railroad in a strange region 
could not do more than make a plausible guess as to 
whence it comes or whither it leads ; but, following Mr. 
Spencer through all the stages of preparatory or subor- 
dinate phenomena—in other words, tracing the railroad 
from its starting-point—each successive grade of a con- 
tinuous series, though new, falls readily into line, and, 
when we come to man in the ascending coérdination of 
phenomena, we are already provided with tests, and 
principles, and classifications. In this, as in the preced- 
ing portions of Mr. Spencer’s work, the chief interest 
lies not so much in the discovery of new principles or 
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laws as in noting how closely the new and more complex 
facts conform to the previously-established and relatively- 
simple principles. 

The subjects contained in the volume are classified 
under three heads, of which the first part, entitled ‘* The 
Data of Sociology,” treats of the factors of social phe- 
nomena (external and internal), the influence upon man 
of climate, geographical conditions and productions, the 
emotional and intellectual qualities of primitive men, 
and the ideas which would arise from their attempts to 
interpret the phenomena of their own and of surround- 
ing nature. The main point brought out in this portion 
of the work is, that all the religious theories and observ- 
ances of primitive man took their origin in ancestor- 
worship, and that ancestor-worship was the logical re- 
sult of those ideas of a future life which primitive man 
would naturally form from his interpretations of the 
phenomena of sleep and dreams, shadows, reflections in 
the water, echoes, and the like. Part II. is entitled 
‘The Inductions of Sociology,” and, with the object of 
defining the nature and function of a society, draws an 
elaborate parallel between social phenomena and those 
of an animal organism. Mr. Spencer’s wide knowledge 
and ingenuity of argument are shown to great advantage 
in this section, but to most readers it will seem fanciful, 
while the author himself hardly claims for it sufficient im- 
portance to justify the space which it consumes. Part IIL, 
entitled ** The Domestic Relations,” treats in an exhaus- 
tive and satisfactory manner of the primitive relations of 
the sexes, devoting separate chapters to exogamy and 
endogamy, promiscuity, polyandry, polygyny (polygamy), 
and monogamy. The whole of this section is profound- 
ly interesting, and it is gratifying to find, as the outcome 
of the searching inquiry, that ‘‘the ideal of the family 
suggested by a survey of the sexual and parental rela- 
tions throughout the organic world is also the ideal to 
which comparisons between the lower and the higher 
stages of human progress point.” 

One revelation made to the reader in the present vol- 
ume is as to the use to be made of the vast accumulations 
of facts stored away in the ‘* Descriptive Sociology.” Im- 
mense numbers of these facts are cited in it as evidence 
or illustration, Mr. Spencer’s method being to prove his 
propositions both inductively (by showing that they ac- 
cord with the widest possible range of facts) and deduc- 
tively (by showing that they are what would be suggested 
by reasoning from established principles). 


MERITs of a much rarer and higher quality than are 
usually met with in current literature will greet the sym- 
pathetic reader in Mrs, Sarah O. Jewett’s ‘* Deephaven.” ! 
There are no conclusive indications in it that the author 
is equal to that sustained and orderly development of 
character, and those complex adjustments and combina- 
tions, that first-rate novel-writing demands ; but it may 
be said with greater confidence than is often felt in such 
assertions that, if Mrs. Jewett can achieve as much suc- 
cess in these as she has achieved in the detached charac- 
ter-studies and minor scenic sketches here grouped to- 
gether, she may not unreasonably aspire to the post 
which the death of Hawthorne left vacant in American 
letters. Unpretentious as they are, few recent literary 
performances have given us such an impression of power, 
of reserved but fully available resources of thought, and 
observation, and feeling, and of that subtile artistic skill 
which is a gift rather than an acquisition. Their only 
fault—and this is so unobtrusive as hardly to arrest the 
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reader’s attention without impairing his pleasure—is the 
tendency which they reveal on the author's part to take a 
sentimental view of things and people in general, and 
consequently to distrust any emotion which is not pre- 
dominantly “sympathetic.” This is never allowed to 
degenerate into the weak sentimentalism which consti- 
tutes its special danger ; but, slight as are its manifesta- 
tions, it is sufficiently noticeable to mar the perfection of 
work which otherwise reveals wholesome artistic instincts, 
and in particular it represses the flow of a peculiarly rich 
and genuine vein of humor. 

The little book professes to describe the most character- 
istic enjoyments and experiences of a summer spent in an 
old and decaying fishing-village on a sequestered portion 
of the New England coast, and the unmistakable fidelity 
of the portraits and pre-Raphaelite minuteness of detail 
might easily induce the reader to believe that it is really a 
transcript of such a summer’s observations ; but we are 
inclined to think that, as the author intimates in her pref- 
ace, Deephaven would be sought in vain upon the maps, 
and that the little society whose ideas, and customs, and 
prejudices, and individual constituents, are depicted so 
delightfully, has been brought together for artistic pur- 
poses from a variety of sources. The slender chain of 
narrative which links together the separate studies was 
probably an after-thought, and, particularly happy and 
effective though it be, plays but a subordinate and com- 
paratively insignificant part. In fact, our high estimate 
of the work is in a considerable degree based upon the 
conviction that Deephaven is one of those places for the 
lodgment of which in our minds poets rather than geog- 
raphers are responsible. It is because we think Mrs. 
Jewett has achieved a remarkable piece of imaginative 
realism rather than a mere photographic reduplication of 
places and people, that we shall look to her in the future 
for something really valuable and distinctive. Leaving 
the future out of reckoning, however, our advice to all 
who would enjoy a unique and refreshing morceau is, 
read ‘* Deephaven.” «+ 


A SERIEZ which, beginning with two such bright and 
pleasing novelettes as ‘* Ben Milner's Wooing” and “A 
Winter Story,” can also find room for Mr. Andrew Grif- 
fin's ** From Traditional to Rational Faith,” ! is not likely 
to fail from any lack of variety of interest or compre- 
hensiveness of scope. Wide as is the interval, however, 
between Mr. Griffin's work and the companions with 
which it is bracketed, there are many readers, we doubt 
not, who will pronounce it the most interesting and 
readable of the three, and it is altogether more likely to 
leave a permanent impression upon the mind. Mr. Grif- 
fin is a clergyman who, after having been raised and ed- 
ucated in the Baptist communion, accepted its principles 
and polity, and earned an influential position among its 
priesthood, at length found himself confronted by certain 
vital questions, the investigation of which gradually led 
him to a point where, as he feared at first, he was entire- 
ly outside the Christian pale, but whence he finally found 
refuge in the Unitarian faith. Many sincere and serious 
spirits have encountered the same difficulties and trav- 
eled portions at least of the same thorny pathway ; but 
few have begun and completed the process so consciously 
and methodically as Mr. Griffin, and fewer still have had 
both the ability and the disposition to make an intelligi- 
ble record of the successive steps. It is for this reason— 
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because it is a faithful and touching transcript of a com- 
mon experience—that the book is really valuable, rather 
than because it makes any material contribution either to 
Biblical interpretation or to secular thought. That Mr. 
Griffin is an earnest, sincere, conscientious, and deeply 
pious man—a man wholly absorbed in the quest for 
truth—is transparently evident throughout the narrative ; 
but it is also evident that he is more anxious to preserve 
as many remnants of his faith as possible than to follow 
his principles to their logical goal, and one cannot help 
fearing that his present halting-place is by no means (as 
he thinks) the final stage of his painful journey. 


Ir is not unprecedented, perhaps, for an American 
novelist to transfer the scene of his or her story to Eng- 
land, but it certainly is phenomenal for such a story to 
possess the qualities of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” ! the dis- 
tinctive merit of which lies in the fidelity and vividness 
of its local color. The scene is laid among the min- 
ing regions of Lancashire, and not only does the au- 
thor confine her attention chiefly to the rough mining- 
folk natural to the locality, but seems, as a matter of 
choice, to have adopted the peculiar Lancashire dialect as 
her medium of literary expression. Either from a genu- 
ine partiality for the dialect, or from a willingness to ex- 
hibit her skill in the use of a difficult instrument, Mrs. 
Burnett imposes upon the conversational portions of her 
story a considerable share of the work which is usually 
assumed by the narrator, who, in this case, of course, 
would have to write in ordinary English ; and the con- 
sequence is that, while the feeling of vraisemdblance is 
perhaps deepened, the path of the reader is rendered un- 
necessarily difficult. In spite of this drawback, however, 
the book is one which it is very easy to read. Most of 
the characters, especially the social respectables, are hard- 
ly more than conventional lay-figures ; but their acces- 
sories are managed with a good deal of skill, and they 
are by no means the mere puppets which every veteran 
novelist so often utilizes in a Mibor-saving way. The 
strength of the author, so far as character-drawing is 
concerned, is concentrated upon Joan, the heroine, a 
common “ pit-girl,” but beautiful, and with capabilities 
and tastes far above her class, and ‘‘ Owd Sammy Crow- 
ther.” The latter, who is the village autocrat, oracle, 
and satirist, is a-creation worthy of Dickens, possessing 
all the humor with less of the grotesquerie that Dickens 
would have endowed such a character with. Sammy's 
public-house companions, his wife, and in fact all the vil- 
lage-folk, are portrayed with genuine and kindly humor, 
but Sammy himself easily dominates them all, and was 
evidently drawn con amore. The story has a fairly good 
plot, presents several dramatic episodes, is rapid and 
lively in action, and is as interesting to read as it is 
praiseworthy in point of artistic workmanship. Mrs. 
Burnett has hardly as yet come into full possession of her 
powers ; but ** That Lass o’ Lowrie’s” is a promising 
work, and would be worthy of special mention, even if 
current fiction were much better than it is. 


Books that have attracted far less attention in this 
country than their merits deserve are the ‘ Literature 
Primers,” edited by John Richard Green, author of the 
famous ‘‘ Short History of the English People,” and 
issued in uniform style with the better-known ‘ Science 
Primers.” Each of these primers is written by a special- 
ist, selected with reference to his skill as a teacher as well 
as to his knowledge of the subject, and each is carefully 
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adapted to the wants of beginners. The entire series, so 
far as it has yet gone, has met with a warni and appre- 
ciative welcome at the hands of the English critical press, 
and a few of our leading educational institutions i.ave 
perceived the advantages which the little volumes offer 
as the basis or starting-point for wider study ; but, as we 
have said, the notice accorded the series here is by no 
means commensurate to its importance. Among the re- 
cent issues are the Rev. Stopford Brooke's ‘‘ Primer of 
English Literature”! and Mr. Peile’s ‘‘ Primer of Phi- 
lology.”2 The ‘* Primer of English Literature” is in 
every way a remarkable piece of work. Into the short 
space of a hundred and sixty pages, Mr. Brooke has com- 
pressed a sketch of that literature which even the scholar 
may consult with profit, and which, for the younger 
student or reader, opens a broad highway through the 
most varied, the most copious, and the most splendid 
national literature of the modern world. Though cover- 
ing a period of more than twelve hundred years, there is 
no feeling of glaring inadequacy in the story ; all the 
great landmarks are pointed out and defined; the suc- 
cessive shaping influences and phases of thought are care- 
fully discriminated ; and the whole is written in a style 
which lifts it above the level of a mere text-book into the 
region of pure literature. Mr. Peile’s subject necessarily 
calls for more minuteness of detail and greater techni- 
cality of expression, but it is not less skillful in design 
and execution. Leaving aside the speculations and con- 
troversies that have made philology a field of warfare, he 
gives all that the average student or reader will care to 
know, or is likely to master, of the science of language, 
using our English speech as the special basis of his expo- 
sition. Especially good are the chapters on ** The Be- 
ginnings of Syntax” and on ‘‘ The Nature of Language.” 
Grammarians and word-critics are so prone to apply 
hard-and-fast rules, that it is gratifying to see so high an 
authority repeatedly emphasizing the fact that so-called 
tules of grammar do no more, and can do no more, than 
**lay down certain practices observed in speaking by men 
of a certain day.” Other volumes of the series are 
‘Latin Literature,” by Rev. F. W. Farrar, and ‘* Greek 
Literature,” by R. C. Jebb, M. A., and all may be confi- 
dently commended to readers, students, and teachers, 


A VERY useful little book, not only for students, for 
whom it is especially designed, but for all who may de- 
sign or desire to spend a portion of the summer in the 
open air, is Mr. John M. Gould's ‘*‘ How to Camp Out.”3 
It is the work of one who is able to speak with the au- 
thority derived from personal experience, and contains 
full and eminently practical instructions on the condi- 
tions of pedestrian travel, on the outfit of large and 
small parties, on clothing, cooking and cooking-utensils, 
marching, the location of the camp, the erection and ar- 
rangement of the tent, diet, and the precautions and 
remedies for certain disasters to which the camper-out is 
especially liable. Every one who has attempted to de- 
viate from the beaten paths of summer tourists knows 
how difficult it is to find out just what to take, what to 
leave behind, and how to make the best use of meagre 
means; and Mr. Gould has here answered not only every 
such question, but many more that would only occur to 
one who has studied both the art and the science of the 
subject. 

1 Primer of English Literature. By the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, M.A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 18mo, pp. 167. 

2 Primer of Philology. By John Peile, M.A. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 18mo, pp. 164. 

? How to Camp Out. By John M. Gould. New York: 
| Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 16mo, pp. 134. 
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“ Cherry Ripe!” Chap. XX 7III. 





